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L  Ohfervations,  on  Pliny’s  Account  of  the  'Temple  of 
Diana  at  Ephefus.  By  Thomas  Falconer,  Efq.  of 
Chefter* 


Read  Dec.  8,  and  15,  1791. 

WHEN  I  engaged  myfelf  to  fome  friends  to  vindicate 
Pliny  in  relation  to  the  defcription  of  the  Temple  of 
Diana  at  Ephefus,  I  was  not  aware  how  many  ingenious 
writers  had  difcuffed  the  fame  fubjecf.  Having,  however, 
been  lately  favoured  by  a  learned  and  noble  friend  with  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Cortona,  I  have  read  the  Mar- 
chefe  de  Poleni’s  curious  and  inftruetive  paper  on  this  fubject, 
and  have  alfo  confidered  Mr.  Windham’s  defcription  of  that 
ftrueture  which  is  publifhed  in  the  fixth  volume  of  the 
Archaeologia.  I  owe  much  to  thefe  learned  perfons,  but  am 
not  difcouraged  from  attempting  a  farther  explanation  of  the 
text  of  Pliny,  who,  though  he  may  have  been  fometimes  mis¬ 
taken  in  Natural  Hiftory,  has  illuftrated  the  fine  arts  with  the 
Vol.'  NL  .  B  greatelb 
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greateft  attention,  and  the  mod  corre6t  tafte.  The  paftage  I 
fhall  firft  refer  to  is  that  in  Book  xxxvi,  chap.  1 4. 

4  Magnificentiae  vera  admiratio  extat  templum  Ephefias  Di- 
4  anas  ducentis  viginti  annis  fabtum  a  tota  Afia.  In  folo  pa- 
4  luftri  id  fecere,  ne  terras  motus  fentiret',  aut  hiatus  timeret. 
4  Rurfus  ne  in  lubrico  atque  inftabili  fnndamenta  tantae  molis 
4  locarentur,  calcatis  ea  fubftravere  carbonibus,  dein  velleri- 
4  bus  lame.  Univerfa  Ternpli  longitudo  eft  425  pedum  ;  lati- 
4  tudo  ducentorum  viginti  ;  columnas  centum  viginti  feptim 
4  a  fmgulis  regibus  fa  dice,  60  pedum  altitudine  ;  ex  iis  36 
4  caslatas,  una  a  Scopa.  Operi  prasfuit  Cherfiphron  archite'c- 
4  tus.  Summa  miracula  epyftylia  tantae  molis  attolli  potuiffe. 
4  Id  confecutus  eft  ille  peronibus  arena  plenis,  molli  pulvino 
4  fuper  capita  columnarum  exaggerato,  paulatim  exinaniens 
4  imos  ut  fenfim  totum  infideret.1 

In  the  fame  book,  chap.  23.  Pliny  goes  farther. 

4  Ionici  capituli  altitudo  tertia  pars  eft  craftitudinis.  In 
4  Ephefiae  Dianre  asde — primum  columnis  Ipiras  fubditas,  et  ca- 
4  pitella  addita,  placuitque  altitudinis  odlava  pars  in  craftitu- 
4  dine,  et  ut  fpirae  haberent  craftitudinis  dimidium,  feptimae- 
4  que  partes  detraherentur  fummarum  craflitudini.’ 

From  thefe  two  paftages,  wrell  conftdercd,  it  would  be  pof- 
fible  for  any  one  who  had  ftudied  the  writers  who  have  treated 
of  Greek  architedlure,  to  form  a  confident  plan  of  this  mag¬ 
nificent  temple  without  farther  aid.  The  regular  fyftem 
which  the  Greeks  adopted,  and  from  which  they  never  devi¬ 
ated  without  great  neceflity,  renders  the  defeription  of  thefe 
buildings  more  particularly  clear  and  precife.  The  firft  de- 
fign  was  only  that  of  an  oblong  building,  which  was  after¬ 
wards  improved  by  prolonging  the  antae  or  fide  walls,  and 
placing  two  pillars  between  (an  idea  fuggefted  by  a  warm 

climate), 
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climate),  and  thus  forming  the  pronaos  ( a ).  The  fecond  im¬ 
provement  was  made  by  adding  a  like  portico  at  the  back  of 
the  temple,  called  by  Vitruvius  pojiicum ,  and  this  fort  of 
temple  bore  the  name  of  Amphiprofylos .  The  third  change 
was  efFedted  by  continuing  the  columns  round  the  walls, 
which  fecured  the  pronaos  from  the  rays  of  the  fun,  and 
gave  a  ihady  walk  for  the  whole  circumference  of  the  build- 
ing  (V).  Great  magnificence,  affifted  by  a  refined  tafte  for 
fimplicity,  produced  another  colonnade,  which  formed  the 
dipteros,  or  a  temple  with  two  periftyles  (c). 

Of  this  laft  kind  was  the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephefus. 
Thele  ideas  were  familiar  to  the  Greeks,  and  afterwards 
adopted  by  the  Romans.  The  general  plan  was  known,  and 
the  particular  rules  of  architedture  which  were  pradtifed  in 
any  fpecific  temple  were  eafily  delcribed,  and  as  eafily  under¬ 
flood.  This  vindicates  Pliny  from  the  charge  of  brevity, 
which  many  have  blamed,  who  did  not  know  with  what  fa¬ 
cility  his  readers  might  comprehend  his  meaning.  As  I  am 
now  beginning  a  comment  on  Pliny’s  text,  I  mult  acknow¬ 
ledge  my  obligation  to  Mr.  Windham  for  corredtins*  the 
pundtuation,  and  reading  ‘  columnae  centum  ;  viginti  fep- 
6  tern  a  fingulis  regibus  factae.’  To  fuppofe  otherwife  would 
introduce  an  odd  number  of  columns,  the  difpofition  of 
which  has  made  the  Marchefi  Poieni  add  a  circular  periltyle 
of  columns  at  the  back  of  the  temple,  and  fupprefs  both  the 
pronaos  and  pojiicum ,  which  feem  to  have  been  efiential  parts 
ol  a  facred  edifice  in  tfiefe  ages.  On  the  other  hand,  I  mull 
own  that  I  difagree  with  the  learned  deferiber  Mr.  Windham, 
in  more  than  one  part  of  his  difeourfe.  I  cannot  allow  that 

{a)  Thele  are  marked  c  c  In  the  plan,  Plate  I. 

{})  See  the  plan,  letter^. 

(c)  Marked  with  the  letter  a  in  the  plan. 
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the  hundred  columns  were  limited  folely  to  the  perifbylcs  of 
the  temple,  but  think  that  they  included  thole  alfo  which 
were  within  the  cella,  in  number  fix  teen.  Nor  can  it  be 


granted  him,  that  the  intercolumniation  was  the  Euftyle,  viz. 
two  diameters  of  a  column,  and  as  Vitruvius  exprefsly 
tells  us  that  the  Temple  of  Diana  was  a  Diaffylos,  viz.  having 
three  diameters  between  each  column  [</*).  The  menfuration 
of  Mr.  Windham  in  the  breadth,  as  he  allows  three  diameters 
to  the  middle  intercolumniation,  will  amount  exactly  to  183 
feet  nine  inches,  which  differs  from  Pliny’s  account  by  thirty- 
fix  feet  three  inches.  To  fupply  this  defeel  he  includes  the 
breadth  of  ten  fleps  on  each  fide,  from  the  authority  of  Philo 
Byzantinus,  which  muff  have  contained  a  projection  on  each 
iide  of  at  leaft  eighteen  feet.  He  fuppofes  too  the  intercolum¬ 
niation  to  be  no  more  than  16  feet ;  but  he  fhould  have  added 
ten  \  inches  to  each,  which  addition,  as  he  gives  feventeen 
columns  on  each  fide,  and  confequently  fixteen  intercolum- 
niations,  would  add  fourteen  feet  to  his  calculation.  de¬ 
scription  of  the  periftyle  is  as  follows  :  I  fuppole  eight  co¬ 
lumns  in  front,  as  is  generally  allowed.  The  diameters  of 
thefe  make  fixty  feet,  viz.  eight’  x  feven  f  ;  the  fevcn  interco- 
lumniations  give  1 57  feet  fix  inches,  and  the  total  amounts  to 
217  feet  fix  inches  :  the  projection  of  the  bale,  according  to 
Vitruvius,  is  about  one  fourth  of  the  diameter,  confequently 
the  whole,  including  the  two  projections  at  the  extremities, 
will  be  no  more  than  221  feet  three  inches. 

The  number  of  columns  on  the  fides  of  the  temple  muff  be 
determined  by  the  fame  proportion.  I  cannot  fuppofe  them 


[-a7]  Diaftyli  haecerit  compofitio  cum  trium  columnarum  craffitudinem  interco- 
lumnio  interpor.ere  poffumus,  tamquam  eft  Apollinis  ac  Diana  jedis.  Vitruv 
1.  iii.  c.  2. 
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to  be  more  than  fifteen,  notwithftanding  the  tefbimonies  laid 
down  of  the  temples  of  Minerva  and  Thefeus  at  Athens.  We 
have  barer  rules  to  direct  ns  than  mere  analogy.  The  whole 
length,  fays  Pliny,  is  425  feet.  Now  fifteen  diameters  of  a 
column  amount  to  112  feet  fix  inches  ;  and  fourteen  fpaces, 
at  three  diameters  each,  are  equal  to  315  feet.  The  total  of 
both  is  427  feet  fix  inches,  which,  even  with  the  projection 
of  the  bales,  would  not  be  much  above  the  meafurement  of 
Pliny. 

In  this  enumeration  I  have  fuppofed  the  Ionic  bafe  to  be 
the  Attic,  but  as  this  was  the  laft  refinement  of  Grecian  tafte, 
and  probably  from  its  name  invented  in  Attica  in  after  times, 
it  is  more  probable  that  the  columns  of  Diana’s  temple  (being 
the  firft  that  had  bafes  [*])  might  only  have  a  plinth  with  a 
fingle  torus,  and  then  the  projection  would  be  about  one 
half  of  the  Attic  bafe,  viz.  only  one  fourth  part  for  the  whole. 

If  this  conjecture  may  be  allowed,  the  meafure  of  the  other 
breadth,  from  one  column  to  the  extremity  of  the  other,  would 
be  only  219  feet,  four  inches,  and  that  of  the  length  429  feet 
four  inches,  which  is  a  furprifing  confirmation  of  Pliny’s 
defeription.  This  too  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  rule  of  Vi¬ 
truvius,  that  whatever  intercolumniations  there  are  in  the 
front,  there  muft  be  twice  that  number  on  the  fides  of  the 
temple  f  jC], 


PJ  For  this  we  have  the  authority  of  Pliny  confirmed  by  Vitruvius. 

[/]  Quot  intercelumnia  funt  in  fronte,  totidem  bis  intercolumnia  fiunt  in 
lateribus.  Vitruv.  1.  iii,  c.  3.  He  afterwards  fays,  that  fome  had  mi  (taken  this 
rule,  and  fuppofed  the  duplication  of  the  columns  was  intended  ;  an  opinion 
which  he  contradi&s  ;  and  indeed  from  all  the  remains  of  Grecian  temples,  the 
columns  in  the  front  are  an  equal  number,  thofe  on  the  fides  unequal,  which  is 
incompatible  with  the  idea  of  doubling  the  columns. 
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The  exterior  periftyle  contained  forty-two  columns,  the  in¬ 
terior  lefs  by  eight,  that  is,  thirty-four,  and  the  total  was 
feventy-fix  columns.  Pliny  has  not  mentioned  the  length  of 
the  outward  wall  of  the  cella  and  the  ante,  becaufe  it  wras 
deductible  from  the  foregoing  account.  The  fpace  taken  up 
by  two  columns,  and  two  intercolumniations  is  fixty  feet. 
We  muff  fubtracf  this  from  either  front.  Now  the  whole 
length,  excluding  the  projection  of  the  bafe,  being  427  feet 
fix  inches,  we  muft  deduct  120  feet,  and  the  whole  will  be 
307  feet  fix  inches. 

In  like  manner,  for  the  breadth  of  the  cella,  deduct  121 
feet  fix  inches,  and  the  remainder  is  ninety -fix  feet.  The 
ante  had  a  column  at  each  extremity,  which  I  fuppofe  was 
fquare,  and  two  columns  between,  fo  that  the  pronaos  and 
pofticum,  adding  eight  to  the  76  in  the  periftyles,  make  the 
whole  number  of  columns  without  the  cella  eighty-four.  The 
depth  of  the  pronaos  was  probably  the  diameter  of  one  co¬ 
lumn,  and  one  intercolumniation  to  the '  door  of  the  cella, 
which  gives  juft  thirty  feet.  We  muft  deducft  the  fame  for  the 
pofticum,  and  the  length  from  door  to  door  will  be  247  feet  fix 
inches.  The  extent  of  the  cella  within  was  much  lefs  ;  for, 
Pliny  mentions  a  ftaircafe,  which  muft  be  placed  between  the 
outward  door  and  the  immediate  entrance  into  the  infide  of  the 
temple  Fg]*  I  have  for  this  reaion  described  four  lpaces  in  the 
plan,  each  of  thirty-one  feet  fix  inches,  viz.  fix  feet  for  the  out¬ 
ward  wall,  twenty-two  feet  fix  inches  for  the  vacant  fpace  for 
the  flairs,  and  as  the  inner  wall  had  no  material  weight  to  sup¬ 
port, we  need  not  fuppofe  it  more  than  three  feet  in  thicknefs. 
The  whole  deduction  then  will  be  fixty-three  feet  from  both 


[,g]  In  this  I  follow  the  plan  of  all  the  temples  of  Greece  hitherto  defcr.ibtd  by 
accurate  traveller. 

4  fronts, 
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fronts,  which  reduces  the  cella  to  184  feet  fix  inches  in  length. 
The  breadth  of  the  cella, without  accounting  for  thediminution 
of  the  thicknefs  of  the  outward  walls,  would  be  eighty-two 
feet,  but  with  that  may  be  eafily  fuppofed  to  be  eighty-four. 

The  remainder  of  the  columns  being  fixteen,  are  placed 
within  the  walls  ;  but,  though  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  of  the 
fame  proportion  with  the  exterior  columns,  the  intercolum- 
niation  may  be  lefs.  The  diameters  of  the  eight  columns  are 
equivalent  to  fixty  feet,  and  the  intervals  between,  being  nine 
in  number,  are  equal  to  thirteen  feet  ten  inches  each.  The 
diftance  of  thefe  columns  from  the  wall  was,  I  fuppofe, 
fifteen  feet,  and  the  intercolumniation  thirty-  nine  feet,  which 
would  be  fufficient  for  the  proceffions  to  the  Sandtuary,  and 
for  the  fteps  up  to  the  facred  image  which  fell  from  Jupiter, 
with  all  the  pageantry  of  iMiatic  fuperflition.  The  altar  was 
placed,  as  it  Ihould  feem,  before  the  idol,  in  a  right  line  under 
the  next  intercolumniation,  as  expreffed  in  the  plate.  I  have 
now  finifhed  the  plan  of  the  building,  excepting  the  fteps 
leading  up  to  the  periftyle.  Philo  Byzantinus  fays  there 
w'ere  ten,  which  is  adopted  by  Mr.  Windham,  to  reconcile 
the  breadth  of  the  temple,  as  given  by  Pliny,  with  the  Euftyle 
intercolumniation.  The  Marchefe  Poleni  feems  to  doubt  it, 
and  Vitruvius  lays  a  great  ftrefs  on  the  propriety  of  ah  odd 
number  of  fteps  [Z>].  I  determine  nothing  until  it  be  fettled 
when  this  Philo  Byzantinus  fiourifhed.  One  of  that  name, 
and  called  Byzanteus,  is  quoted  by  Vitruvius  amongft  the 
minus  nobiles ,  and  as  a  writer  de  machinationibus  [ 2]  ;  but 
whether  this  was  the  fame  which  Leo  Allatius  publifhed  may 

[hi]  Gradus  in  fronte  ita  funt  conftituendi  uti  Tint  Jemper  impares .  Vitruv. 
1.  iii.  c.  3. 

[*]  Vitruv.  in  proemio  ad  lib.  vii» 

he 
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be  fubmitted  to  thofe  who  have  better  means  of  information 
than  a  country  retirement  can  afford, 

j 

Having  finished  the  ichnography  of  this  magnificent  tem¬ 
ple,  I  fhall  not  attempt  to  delineate  the  fuperftrubfure  ;  but 
the  following  particulars  may  be  of  ufe  to  Antiquaries.  The 
columns  were  fixty  feet  high,  viz.  eight  times  their  diameter, 
which  was  feven  feet  fix  inches  ;  the  height  of  the  bafe  was 
half  the  diameter,  or  three  feet  nine  inches.  The  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  fhaft  was  one-feventh  part,  or  nearly  one  foot  one 
inch.  The  height  of  the  capital  was  a  third  part  of  the  thick- 
nefs,  or  two  feet  fix  inches.  From  this  account,  the  111  aft  of 
the  column  mu  ft  have  been  as  fixty  feet  —  fix  feet  three  inches, 
viz.  fifty-three  nine  inches.  Pliny  informs  us  that  the  fpira 
and  capitellum  were  firft  joined  to  the  column  in  this  temple. 
Vitruvius  more  diredtly  affirms  that  Cherfiphron,  or  Ctefi- 
phon,  (for  he  is  called  by  both  names,)  invented  the  Ionic 
order  for  the  Diana  of  Ephefus.  As  fo  perfect  a  form  is  fel- 
dom  produced  by  one  effort  of  genius,'  we  may  fuppofe,  with 
Pliny,  that  there  were  fome  columns  in  Afia  called  Ionic, 
prior  to  thefe  which  he  now  defcribes,  which  had  a  capital, 
but,  like  the  Doric  order  of  antiquity,  had  no  bafe  [/£].  The 
Marquis  Poleni  agrees  with  this  opinion  of  the  pre-exifcence 
of  the  Ionic,  and  of  the  want  of  a  bale;  but  lie  likewife  affents 
to  Vitruvius,  that  the  capital  was  invented  for  the  temple  of 
Diana.  By  thus  reconciling  Pliny  with  Vitruvius,  he  fup- 
pofes  an  Ionic  column  exiiting  before,  without  either  bafe  or 

.  *  :  ^  •  *  •  -  -  •  :  ,  v  .  -  (  j  *  '  ;  , 

p]  1  have  be^n  informed  that  the  Colifeo  at  Rome  gives  a  bafe  to  the  Doric 
order:  this  fin;  ularity  feems  to  difplay  great  judgement  in  the  defigner,  as 
the  fuperincumb.ent  mafs  demanded  greater  appearance  of  folichty.  This  how¬ 
ever  was  not  followed  by  the  ancient  archite&s,  and  the  beautiful  gate  of  Chrift 
Church  in  Oxford,  defigned  by  Mr.  Wyatt,  proves  it  is  not  a  nectjfary  ornament. 

capital, 
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capital,  viz.  having  no  diftin6tive  mark  of  the  order.  The 
truth  is,  he  read  Capitulum ,  where  Delcampius’s  edition  has 
Capitellum.  Pliny’s  meaning  feems  to  be  that  the  volute  was 
invented  before  the  time  of  Cherfiphron,  but  that  he  added 
the  Capitellum,  or  Abacus  of  Vitruvius,  which  by  feparating 
the  volute  from  the  epiftylium,  or  architrave,  gives  a  peculiar 
grace  to  the  ordonnance  of  the  whole.  The  only  material 
omiffion  of  Pliny  is  the  fluting  of  the  columns,  which  Vitru¬ 
vius  fays  was  firfl:  pradtifed  in  this  temple,  and  we  have  no 
authority  to  contradi6l  his  aflertion  [/].  Having  finifhed  the 
columns,  I  make  no  doubt  that  the  entablature  and  pediment 
were  proportions  well  known  in  the  days  of  Vefpaflan,  confe- 
quently  Pliny  had  no  reafon  to  deferibe  them  minutely.  If 
we  follow  the  rule  of  Vitruvius,  the  former  was  about  ten 
feet  fix  inches,  and  the  faftigium  of  the  pediment  about 
thirty  feet  or  a  little  more.  Thefe  added  to  the  columns, 
without  confldering  the  fteps,  make  the  whole  about  102 
feet  high.  The  cieling  of  the  periftyle  was  moil  probably  of 
marble,  but  the  cella  was  covered  with  beams,  as  both  Pliny 
and  Vitruvius  affirm. 

The  altar,  fays  Strabo,  was  the  work  of  Praxiteles,  and 
this  muff  for  an  obvious  reafon  mean  a  fecond  altar,  ere6ted 
after  the  burning  of  the  temple  by  Heroftratus. 

The  figure  of  Diana  has  been  fo  often  and  fo  accurately  de¬ 
lineated  from  medals,  that  I  have  only  to  obferve  they  bear 


[/]  I  admit  the  fafts  of  Vitruvius  oftener  than  his  reafoning.  The  origin  of 
the  Ionic  capital,  from  the  braided  hair  or  curls  of  the  Ionian  women,  feems  too 
whimlical  or  too  refined  to  be  allowed.  May  it  not  be  fubmitted  to  more  faga- 
cious  inquirers,  if  the  horns  of  the  ram,  a  common  facrifice,  did  not  fuggeft  the 
idea  of  the  volute  ;  for  the  fkulls  of  the  oxen  formed  the  chief  ornament  of  the 
metope  of  the  Doric  frieze  in  a  very  early  period  of  Grecian  architecture. 
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an  exadt  agreement  with  the  defcription  of  Minucius  Felix* 
The  matter  of  which  it  was  compofed  was  a  doubt  in  Pliny’s 
time.  Some  faid  it  was  of  Ebenus,  a  name  feemingly  given 
by  the  Romans  to  the  ebony  tree,  as  well  as  the  lignum  vitae; 
Mutianus  [;«]  thought  it  was  vine  wood,  but  owns  it  was 
covered  with  a  varnilh  of  nardum  to  conceal  the  joining  of 
the  pieces,  which  may  account  for  the  different  opinions 
about  the  wood.  Xenophon,  in  his  Anabafis,  calls  it  a  golden 
image.  But  the  expreffion  need  not  be  fuppofed  to  mean  it 
was  either  of  maflive  gold,  or  even  plated  all  over.  The 
rods  which  appear  to  fupport  the  figure  in  many  medals,  the- 
veil,  and  home  other  parts  of  the  drapery  might  be  richly  gilt 
or  plated,  and  give  a,  fandtion  for  the  word  ypv<ru  [#].  It 
muft  now  be  obferved  that  the  figure  is  often  reprefented  in  a 
temple  of  fix  or  eight  columns,  of  one  of  which  Mr.  Wind¬ 
ham  has  given  an  elegant  engraving. 

I  differ,  however,  from  that  learned  gentleman  in  fup- 
pofing  that  it  reprefents  the  real  temple.  The  foliage  on  the 
ihafts  of  the  columns  and  the  flower-work  above  the  pediment, 
indicate  rather  the  minutiae  of  a  jeweller  than  the  fimplicity 
of  a  great  architect,  and  the  example  he  brings  of  the  like  or¬ 
nament  in  the  beautiful  but  fmall  chora gic  monument  at 
Athens,  vulgarly  called  the  lantern  of  Demofthenes,  is 
not,  as  I  conceive,  applicable  to  fo  vaft  an  edifice  as  the 
temple  of  Diana.  I  lliould  rather  fuppofe  thefe  reprefent  the' 
voccl  agyvpct  mentioned  in  the  A6ts  of  the  Apoftles  [0],  viz.  filver 

[jw]  Pliny,  1.  xii.  c.  4,  h  xvi.c,  40. 

[«]  From  an  expreffion  of  Ariftophanes  one  might  as  juftly  conclude  the  whole- 
temple  was  of  gold. 

Hr*  HQeaov  ftuxxipx 
£^f»5  Nubes,  1.  597*. 

[0]  C.  xi x.  v.  24* 
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fbrines,  under  which  the  image  was  expofed  to  view,  as  the 
Oflenforium  [y>]  in  foreign  churches  has  often  a  nearly  fimilar 
decoration  at  the  expofition  of  the  hoft.  The  next  object  is 
the  gate  or  folding-doors  of  the  temple  defcribed  by  Pliny  [<7]. 
They  were  made  of  cyprefs,  as  Mutianus  writes,  and  Theo- 
phraftus  confirms  it. 

The  durability  of  the  wood  is  proved  by  this  pafTage.  6  Ad- 
‘  jicit  (fcil.  Mutianus)  valvas  effe  e  cupreffo,  et  jam  quadrin- 
*  gentis  prope  annis  durare  materiam  ornnem  nova  fimilem.’ 
This  obfervation  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  borrowed  by  Pliny 
from  Theophraflus,  which  is  a  miftake,  as  it  certainly  relates 
to  the  flate  of  the  temple  in  his  own  time,  for  he  was  contem¬ 
porary  with  Mutianus.  Whoever  will  examine  the  dates  of 
Alexander’s  birth,  on  which  day  the  temple  was  burnt,  and 
the  firft  year  of  Vefpafian,  when  Pliny  wrote, will  find  they  give 
a  fpace  of  about  414  years.  T  he  two  folding-doors  were,  it  is 
faid,  kept  four  years,  for  the  glue  to  harden  before  they 
were  hung  up,  and  their  fize  might  juflly  demand  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  precaution,  being  each  of  them  forty  feet  high,  and 
about  ten  broad.  This  pafTage  too  has  been  unjuftly  cenfured 
by  the  critics  as  a  citation  from  Theophraflus,  in  which  they 
fay  he  has  deviated  from  the  fenfe  of  his  author.  The  pafTage 
in  the  Greek  naturalift  is  certainly  obfcure  ;  but,  read  it  how 
you  will,  as  Pliny  does  not  quote  him  by  name,  nor  tranflate 
his  words,  why  fhould  we  fuppofe  he  miftook  his  meaning  or 
alluded  to  him  in  any  fenfe  ?  The  next  obfervation  might 
have  been  borrowed  by  Alutianus  from  Theophraflus,  but  it 
is  too  obvious  to  be  mentioned  as  a  plagiarifm.  It  is  only  that 

[/>]  It  is  called  by  the  French  Montrance ,  and  fometimes  le  Sold!,  The  or¬ 
namental  cover  is  called  a  tabernacle. 

[<?]  Pliny.  1.  xvi.  c.  40. 
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the  cyprefs  was  preferred  on  account  of  the  beauty  and  per¬ 
manency  of  its  polifh.  The  ftaircafe  was  made,  asPliny  fays[r], 
4  vite  un&  Cypria not  of  one  fingle  vine-item,  as  fome 
have  thought,  but  of  no  other  wood.  The  vines,  he  tells  us, 
grow  to  a  great  height  in  Cyprus,  and  the  wild  vines  are  par¬ 
ticularly  productive  of  wood.  The  offerings  in  the  cella  of 
the  temple  muff  have  been  great ;  but  Ephefus  was  beyond  the 
fphere  of  the  inquiries  of  Paufanias,  and  we  have  but  few 
particulars  in  Pliny.  The  plate  carved  by  the  hand  of  Men¬ 
tor  is  indeed  mentioned  as  being  deftroyed  both  in  Diana’s 
temple  and  in  the  capitol  by  fires  [j].  In  another  place  we 
are  told  by  Pliny  that  the  painting  of  Alexander  darting 
thunder  by  Apelles  was  preferved  in  his  time  in  the  Ephehan 
Diana’s  temple. 

One  difficulty  now  occurs,  viz.  what  was  the  mode  of 
giving  light  to  fo  extended  a  building  ?  Neither  Pliny  nor 
Vitruvius  mention  it ;  fo  we  can  only  form  conjectures.  The 
Marquis  Poleni  fuppofes  a  wall  above  the  columns  in  the 
cella  pierced  with  windows,  but  this  is  not  confonant  to  the 
general  form  of  Grecian  temples.  I  agree  therefore  with  Mr. 
Windham,  that  there  was  an  hypethros,  viz.  an  open  fpace  in 
the  roof,  large  enough  to  diffufe  a  light  over  the  infide  of  the 
cella.  It  is  marked  (l)  in  the  plan.  The  length  would  be 
feventy-feven  feet  ten  inches.  The  breadth  thirty-nine  feet, 
very  nearly  double  the  length.  The  projection  of  the  enta¬ 
blature  would  not  obftruCt  the  admiffion  of  light,  as  I  fuppofe 
the  wall  to  be  no  more  than  twenty-two  \  feet  diftant  from 
the  opening,  but  whether  there  was  a  wall  raifed  above  it 

[r]  Pliny,  1.  xiv.  c.  I. 

[j]  Pliny,  i.xxxiii.  c.  12. 

with 
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with  fmall  pilafters  muft  be  left  uncertain  [/].  It  cannot  be 
obje£ted  that  Vitruvius  fays  the  decaftyle,  or  temple  with  ten 
columns  in  front,  only  admitted  the  hypethros,  as  that  author 
makes  an  exception  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius  [u]9 
being  hypethral,  though  it  had  no  more  than  eight  columns. 
Probably  the  intercolumniation  was  the  fame  as  that  of  the 
temple  of  Diana  ;  for,  a  decaftyle  temple  of  the  Euftyle  mode, 
viz.  two  diameters  and  one  quarter,  would  not  be  more  than 
thirty  diameters  |,  or  at  moft  thirty-one,  and  the  o£laftyle 
temple  with  three  diameters  would  make  exactly  twenty-nine 
diameters.  The  concluding  inquiries  in  refpe6l  to  the  build¬ 
ing  are  firft  what  Pliny  means  by  thefe  words  triginta  fex  (fcil. 
columns)  ccelatce ,  una  a  Scopa.  The  Marquis  Poleni  places 
them  on  each  lide  of  the  cell  of  the  temple  ;  and,  if  there  were 
any  certain  number  more  adorned  than  the  reft,  they  could 
not  have  a  place  in  the  periftyle.  As  I  cannot  allow  more 
than  fixteen  within  the  walls,  I  am  inclined  to  think  the 
emendation  of  Salmafius  is  right  ;  u?io  a  Scopa.  The  columns 
had  capitals,  bafes,  and  flutings ;  and  what  more  ornaments 
could  they  have  ?  The  moft  obvious  meaning  is,  that  thirty- 
fix  columns  were  raifed  while  Scopas  had  the  foie  direction  of 
the  works  ;  and  the  fa£t  deferved  to  be  recorded,  as  the  name 
of  that  artift  was  in  the  liigheft  efteem.  Pliny  too  mentions 
a  ftatue  of  Hecate  in  templo  Diance  poft  ccdcm ,  whofe  polifti 
was  fo  exquifrle  as  to  injure  the  eyes  when  ftedfaftly  ex¬ 
amined  [x].  Strabo  alfo  mentions  aHecatefium,  but  it  feems 

[f]  Vitruvius  mentions  fmall  columns  above  the  colonade  in  the  Hypethral 
temples  ;  but  we  ought  to  confider  that  the  cell  of  Diana’s  temple  was  theoldcft 
part  of  the  building,  and  probably  the  moft  fimple. 

[«]  Vitruv.  1.  iii.  c.  i. 

[*]  Pliny,  H.  N.  1.  xxxvi.  c.  5. 
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to  have  been  a  difiindt  building ;  the  architect’s  name  was 
Thrafon,  who  is  probably  the  fame  with  that  mentioned  by 
Pliny  in  another  place  jjp],  To  reconcile  our  author  with 
Strabo,  we  may  well  fuppofe  the  Templum  lignifies  the  whole 
enclofure  of  thefacred  ground  or  peribolus,  and  that  pojt  cedem 
means  behind  the  body  of  the  temple,  and  molt  likely  on  a 
line  with  the  peribolus.  The  whole  of  thefe  buildings  were 
of  white  marble,  and  Vitruvius  not  only  relates  the  manner  of 
carrying  the  makes  [»],  but  commemorates  the  name  of  the 
fhepherd  Pyxodorus,  who  accidentally  difcovered  this  valu¬ 
able  material  juft  above  the  fituation  of  the  temple.  This 
naturally  leads  us  to  confider  the  place  where  this  wonder  of 
the  world  was  eredted.  It  was  under  Mount  Pion,  or  Prion, 
in  a  low  fituation,  in  folo  palufiri  ne  terra  motus  J'entiret.  This 
fuppofed  fecurity  from  earthquakes  is  found  to  be  unfupported 
by  experience  ;  but,  if  it  were  the  opinion  of  the  age,  the 
fadt  cannot  be  controverted. 

The  fea  at  one  time  flowed  very  near  its  walls,  but  the  mud 
brought  down  by  the  Cayfler,  which  has  now  filled  the  whole 
harbour,  had  ufurped  on  the  fea  before  the  days  of  Pliny  ;  as 
he  himfelf  exprefsly  declares  ‘  Ephefi,  ubi  quondam  aedem 
6  Dianae  alluebat  [«].*  Hence  I  conclude  that  the  temple 
was  farther  from  the  fea  than  the  city  ;  for,  the  fame  author 
fays,  that  Ephefus  itfelf  was  in  ord,  and  confequently  nearer 
the  mouth  of  the  river.  In  the  days  of  Herodotus  the  temple 
was  feven  ftadia  diftant  from  the  city.  Lyfimachus,  one  of 
Alexander’s  fucceffors,  enlarged  Ephefus  by  removing  thither 
the  inhabitants  of  Colophon  ;  fo  that  in  the  time  of  Strabo, 

[_y]  H.  N.  1.  xxxiv.  c.  8. 

[z]  Vitr.  1.  x.  c.  6,  7. 

[a]  Lib.  ii.  c.  35. 

the 
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the  diftance  of  the  temple  was  fcarcely  two  ftadia.  It  fhould, 
however,  be  obferved,  that  Herodotus  reckons  ten  ftadia  to  a 
mile,  and  Strabo  but  eight.  Thus,  if  we  meafure  the  diffe¬ 
rence  by  paces,  it  is  as  700  to  250,  and  the  new  walls  ofLyfi- 
machus  had  encreafed  the  extent  of  Ephefus  450  paces  [£].. 
Now  as  the  old  authorities  fix  the  temple  out  of  the  enclofure 
of  the  walls,  we  may  juftly  wonder  that  all  the  modern  travel¬ 
lers  I  have  read,  except  my  ingenious  friend  Dr.  Chandler, 
have  looked  for  Diana’s  temple  within  the  walls  of  Eyfima- 
chus.  Spoil  and  Wheler,  who  travelled  together,  muft  have 
vifited  the  fame  ruins.  The  lively  Frenchman  found  a  re- 

J 

femblance  in  thofe  he  faw  to  Pliny’s  defcription,  which  the 
fober  examination  of  Sir  George  Wheler  could  not  difcoverT r]. 
It  is  a  fufficient  confutation  to  fay  this  ruin  was  of  the  Doric 
order. 

Le  Brun,  on  the  other  hand,  found  another  ruin,  which,  by 
the  proportion  of  the  capital,  muft  have  been  Corinthian ; 
and  this  he  calls  the  remains  of  Diana’s  temple  [</].  Dr.  Po~ 
cock  has  gone  farther  than  the  preceding  authors  by  giving  a 
plan  of  the  fuppofed  temple  ;  but  thefe  remains  are  within  the 
walls  of  the  city  ;  his  plan,  too,  has  no  refemblance  to  any 
Grecian  temple,  and  he  thinks  it  was  of  the  Compofite  order  [*],. 
and  not  the  Ionic.  This  miftake  feems  to  have  arifen  froru 
finding  fubterranean  arched  drains  which  were  fuppofed. to 

[£]  I  have  feen  a  citation  from  Philoftratus,  but  cannot  had  the  place,  that 
there  was  a  covered  portico  ofaftadium  in  length  from  the  city  to  the  temple. 
This  probably  began  at  the  extremity  of  the  fuburbs,  and  was  continued  to  the 
periboius  ;  however  taken,  it  is  another  proof  that  it  was  without  the  walls. 

[c]  Spon.  tom.  I.  p.  332 — 336. 

[</]  Le  Brun,  tom.  !.  4to.  p.  97. 

[  e  ]  Pocock,  tom,  II,  p.  2»  p-  51.  ph  50. 
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have  been  the  foundation ;  but  from  Pliny’s  defcription  I  con¬ 
clude  they  were  not.  He  lays  the  firft  foundation  with  char¬ 
coal,  calc  at  is  carbonibus ,  an  incorruptible  fubftance,  to  which 
St.  Auguftin  and  Diogenes  Laertius  bear  teftimony,  as  well  as 
other  writers  [/"]. 

The  next  words  of  Pliny,  dein  velleribus  lance ,  are  not  fo  in¬ 
telligible  ;  but  it  might  be  the  general  opinion,  and  no  one 
could  contradidl  it  [g].  On  this  bottom  they  might  lay  ftones 
till  they  found  it  firm  enough  to  bear  a  more  regular  fuper- 
ftrudture  ;  for,  I  much  doubt  if  the  turning  an  arch  was  in¬ 
vented  in  thefe  early  times  [h].  I  have  now  gone  over  the 
defcriptive  part,  and  have  little  to  add,  except  an  anfwer  to 
the  cavils  of  Salmafius  in  his  Plinian  Exercitat.  p.  571,  2. 
He  accules  Pliny  of  confounding  times,  by  firft  faying  6  ducentis 
viginti  annis  fa£tum  a  tota  Afia  and,  in  another  place,  ‘  ut- 
pote  tota  Afia  extruente  quadringentis  annis  peradtum  fit.* 
The  former  of  thefe  dates  belongs  to  the  firft  foundation  of 
the  building  by  Cherfiphron.  The  dedication  was  in  the 
days  of  Euripides,  about  420  years  before  Chrift.  If  we  count 
backward  220  years,  it  is  640.  Then  I  think  Cherfiphron 
built  the  cella  of  the  temple.  We  are  told  by  Strabo,  that 
aXhog  £7roi7]<re  pEi£oo,  and  Vitruvius  confirms  it  by  naming  Pae- 
nius  Demetrius  and  Metagenes  as  continuators  of  the  build¬ 
ing  ;  to  one  of  which  Strabo  probably  alludes.  In  the  year 
640,  the  Ionian  cities  were  eftablilhed,  and  it  is  well  known 

[/]  Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei,  1.  21.  c.  4.  D.  Laert.  v.  Ariftippi  prope  finem. 

[^]  The  old  bridge  at  London  was  faid  to  have  been  founded  on  wool-facks, 
which  fome  Antiquaries  interpret  to  have  been  ere&ed  by  a  tax  on  wool. 

[/>]  The  idea  of  an  arch  is  not  fuggefted  by  the  iimple  form  of  the  oblong 
Grecian  temple.  We  may  add  that  the  remains  of  ancient  buildings  in  Egypt, 
and  the  ruins  ofPerfepolis  have  none.  The  firlt  difeovery  of  this  improvement 
is  a  defideratum  in  the  hiftory  of  archite&ure. 
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the  faered  buildings  were  a  principal  objedt  of  their  at¬ 
tention. 

The  fecond  date  of  400  years  coincides,  as  was  obferved 
before,  with  the  time  from  Alexander  to  Vefpafian.  As  for 
the  totd  Afia ,  which  is  to  be  found  in  both  citations,  the  Mar¬ 
quis  Poleni  takes  the  latter  to  be  a  marginal  glofs  inferted  by 
miftake  into  the  text.  I  fee  no  foundation  for  this  opinion. 
By  Afia,  Pliny  meant  no  more  than  the  province  of  Afia,  or  at 
fartheft  Afia  Minor,  and  who  can  doubt  but  the  cities  of 
Ionia,  and  many  others,  would  unite  in  doing  honour  to  a 
goddefs  fo  generally  revered.  Paufanias  fays,  there  was  one 
temple  eredted  to  the  fame  divinity  at  Corinth.  Xenophon 
built  another  atScilluris,  and  Strabo  mentions  two  others,  one 
at  Maffilia,  and  the  other  at  Emporise  in  Spain.  Thefe  con** 
tributions  would  be  continued,  as  well  for  the  reparation  after 
the  fire,  as  for  the  firft  eredfion,  and  Pliny,  or  rather  his  ori¬ 
ginal  author  Mutianus,  will  efcape  cenfure.  The  twenty-feven 
columns  eredted  by  as  many  kings  is  a  fadt  not  incredible.  It 
was  no  more  than  a  tradition,  yet,  as  it  was  honourable  to 
the  Epliefians,  fo  it  might  eafily  be  retained,  and  a  flight  in- 
fpedtion  of  hiftory  from  the  year  640,  A.  C.  to  420,  will  ex¬ 
hibit  a  lift  of  kings  of  Macedonia  and  Caria,  befides  the  reguli 
or  governors  of  the  cities  of  Afia  Minor,  under  the  Perfians, 
which  might  eafily  furnifh  the  required  number.  It  is  not 
faid  they  were  offered  at  one  time,  and  the  fucceffion  of  kings 
or  tyrants  (call  them  which  you  will)  would,  either  from  a 
love  of  popularity  or  fuperftition,  be  prompted  to  make  the 
offering  of  a  column  to  the  temple.  The  next  cenfure  of 
Pliny  is,  that  he  has  riot  diftinguifhed  the  edifice  built  by 
Cherfiphron  and  Scopas  from  that  built  pofterior  to  the  reign 

[£]  Strabo,  1.  iv.  p.  179  ;  1.  iii.  p.  i6o> 

V ©L.  XI. 
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of  Alexander.  After  a  prolix  inquiry,  Salmafius  is  obliged  to 
own  that  Vitruvius  is  equally  in  fault,  and  doles  it  with  thefe 
words  :  4  Ex  quo  potefh  conjedura  certijfima  fieri,  praeter  alia 
*  argumenta  quae  nos  adduximus,  nec  tempora,  nec  opera, 
4  nec  architedos  diftinxilfe  Vitruvium  ac  Plinium.’  Now 
when  two  ancient  authors  not  writing  in  concert,  agree  in 
a  point  of  which  they  mull:  be  competent  judges,  and  pro¬ 
bably  eye-witneffes,  he  mull  be  a  bold  modern  critic  who  fhall 
pofitively  deny  the  truth  of  their  relation.  This  abufe  feems 
to  have  been  derived  from  a  paffage  in  Strabo,  extended 
much  farther  than  that  judicious  writer  defigned,  which  may 
be  tranflated  in  the  following  words  [/]. 

‘  When  this  (temple)  was  burnt  by  one  Heroftratus,  they 
4  provided  another  more  magnificent,  colleding  for  that  pur- 
4  pofe  the  ornaments  of  the  women,  with  whatelfe  they  could 
4  afford  of  their  own,  and  difpofing  of  the  former  columns. 
4  To  thefe  fads  the  public  decrees  made  at  the  time  bear  evi- 
4  dence.  Apollodorus  accufes  Timaeus  of  Taurominium  of 
4  ignorance  of  thefe  fads,  who  being  in  other  refpeds  an  en- 
4  vious  fycophant,  and  gaining  the  name  of  calumniator 
4  from  thence,  fays  they  reflored  the  temple  from  effeds 
4  which  the  Perfians  had  depofited  there.  Now  there  were 
4  no  fuch  depofits  at  that  time,  and,  if  there  had,  they  muff 
4  have  been  confumed  together  with  the  temple.  After  the 
4  fire,  the  adytum  of  the  temple  being  open  to  day,  who  would 
4  have  chofen  to  lay  any  depofit  there  ?’  Such  are  the  words 


f  [/]  Str;*be>,  1.  XlV.  p.  640  C.  roirov  HgorpoirSi;  t<?  itsTgriortv,  u\?.ov  apt'itu  xxrtaxtvoiaxvj 
9vnvtyxa,vrt%  rev  ruv  yvvKtKUt  xoc^uov,  xai  t«?  I^ta?  ovaix^  \oeQtjj. evo*  kcc)  touj  'Stgoregovs  xiovaj. 
rovruv  St  (jeaprvglcc  i?)  roe  ytrn§evr&  ran  ■J/ripir/jearcc  ;  aneg  ccyvcciUrx  tpi.erlv  0  rov  Tav- 

fofttvlrijv  Ttpeaiov,  xal  ftolaxccvov  ovra,  xul  avxcfyalv  T-nv,  (S>o  xoa  x>,j)0r)vai)  nv, 

sx  ruv  riifcruav  7r«gaxaT«0>)Xitii  tiroiyereevro  rov  Itgov  imeotit >vn*t  iurt  SI  viru^oct  %ct%zxa.rot.- 

inv.as  rort,  ejtb  uryptjxv,  o’vvipirgri&ri/xt  ru  vaa‘  /a. tra.  St  tjiv  tprrp  visit  Txis  vi$xvi?p*,trv) ;  h  uzaiQpu  ru 
SHKfij  nvn  at  tS&hrivcit  rjapaxx r«Sqx?]»  K&fAtvriV  tp^eiK, 
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of  Strabo,  none  of  which  imply  that  more  than  the  vaog,  or 
cella,  was  injured  by  the  flames.  The  roof,  of  whatever  wood 
it  was  compofed,  muft  have  been  very  combuftible,  but  that 
went  no  farther,  I  think,  than  the  inclofure  within  the  walls ; 
but  even  fuch  a  fire  muft  greatly  injure  the  flxteen  columns  of 
white  marble,  and  render  them  incapable  of  repair,  though 
they  might  hill  be  ufed  for  other  purpofes,  and  therefore 
would  be  fold  to  advantage.  I  cannot  but  lay  fome  ftrefs  on 
the  word  mjxog,  tranflated  by  the  Latin  word  adytum ,  which 
was  left  without  a  roof ;  for  this  expreflion  feems  to  imply 
that  no  other  parts  were  materially  damaged,  and  confe- 
quently  the  walls,  as  well  as  the  double  peridyle,  were  pre- 
ferved,  and  both  Pliny  and  Vitruvius  might  conflder  the 
fecond  temple  as  a  reparation  of  the  old  ;  for,  the  dimenflons 
of  the  whole  building,  the  foundations,  and  in  fhort  mod  of 
what  they  wilhed  to  defcribe,  dill  remained.  The  roof  was 
repaired  with  cedar,  and  Dinocrates  probably  improved  the 
new  columns  in  the  cella,  which  Strabo  means  by  faying  they 
built  ciX\ov  dpzivu,  another  dill  better.  Many  moderns  have 
cavilled  about  the  datue  of  Diana,  whether  it  were  the  fame 
in  both  temples.  They  feem  to  forget  that,  although  this 
building  was  fet  on  fire  clandedinely,  it  mud  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  foon,  and  then  the  numerous  attendants  might  eaflly 
fave  the  object  of  their  worfhip  from  the  flames,  though  many 
valuable  offerings  were  deffroyed.  As  for  the  ornaments  of 
the  cella,  whether  the  walls  were  decorated  with  niches  or 
empannelled,  we  have  no  authority  to  fay,  and  I  fhall  not 
imitate  Palladio,  and  other  modern  architects,  in  fupplying 
them  from  conjecture.  -  , 

I  would  now  flrew  the  reader,  if  pofiible,  why  this  edifice 
was  called  a  wonder  Sf  the  world.  We  have  fcarce  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  feeing  a  copy  in  England  of  the  true  Grecian 

D  2  temple, 
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temple,  except  a  beautiful  model  in  the  Garden  of  Stow;  and 
thence  we  can  form  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  objefit  of  this 
difcourfe.  As  for  comparifon  with  other  buildings,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  compare  it  with  any  account  of  the  ancient 
temples.  That  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia  is  briefly  defcribed  by 
Paufanias. 

The  length  was  no  more  than  230  feet,  the  breadth  ninety- 
five,  and  from  thefe  data  we  fee  it  was  as  inferior  in  fize  to 
the  temple  of  Diana  as  in  the  beauty  of  the  materials,  the 
former  being  built  of  the  rough  ftone  found  on  the  fpot,  the 
latter  of  fine  white  marble.  The  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Agri- 
gentum,  had  it  been  finifhed,  might  have  almoft  vied  with 
that  at  Ephefus  ;  being,  as  it  lhould  feem  from  Diodorus, 
340  feet  long,  by  160  (m)y  and  120  feet  high,  without  in¬ 
cluding  the  bafement.  The  columns  were  Doric,  and  feem 
to  have  been  larger  than  thofe  at  Ephefus,  but  there  was  only 
one  periftyle  with  demi  round  pillars  in  the  wall.  I  (hall 
now  drop  the  comparifon  with  ancient  buildings,  and  only 
juft  hint  that  amongft  the  modern,  St.  Peter’s  is  probably  the 
only  one  which  excels  the  Ephefian  temple.  With  this  ex¬ 
ception  let  us  compare  it  with  our  own  St.  Paul’s.  The 
breadth  of  the  Engiilh  cathedral  is  180  feet,  which  is  lefs 
than  the  temple  of  Diana  by  thirty-feven  §  feet,  or  more 
probably  about  forty.  The  weft  front  of  St.  Paul’s  might  be 
higher,  as  there  is  a  double  order  of  columns,  but  the  altitude 
adds  no  grace  to  the  edifice.  A  Ample  portico  of  eight  co¬ 
lumns,  equally  difengaged  from  each  other,  with  an  entabla¬ 
ture  and  pediment  compofed  of  few  parts,  but  thofe  either 


[«t]  At  prefent  it  is  read  in  Diodorus  only  fixty  feet  wide,  but  the  proportion 
efa  Grecian  'Temple  obliges  us  to  fuppofe  that  a  numeral  letter  fignifying  ico  has 
been  obliterated.  Lib.  xiii.  p.  375. 
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neceflary  to  the  ftrength  of  the  building,  or  fuch  as  were  cal¬ 
culated  to  mark  its  defignation,  was  in  my  opinion  fuperior  to 
the  coupled  columns  and  niches  which  break  into  fubdivifions 
the  front  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  though  large,  when  confidered 
in  the  abftracf,  appear  too  fmall  for  the  whole.  In  length, 
indeed,  our  Englifh  building,  being  500  feet,  feems  to  have 
the  advantage,  but,  from  the  interpofition  of  the  crofs,  the 
eye  cannot  avail  itfelf  of  this  fuperiority.  Whoever  confiders 
the  fide  view  of  fifteen  columns,  where  each  individual  pillar, 
though  great  in  itfelf,  acquired  additional  grandeur  by  its 
jundfion  with  others,  and  where  the  colonade  was  fufficiently 
extended  to  give  variety  and  foftnefs  without  impairing  the 
unity  of  the  whole,  mufl  agree  that,  with  refpedl  to  external 
appearance,  which  the  ancients  chiefly  regarded,  the  temple 
of  Diana  was  juftly  efleemed  a  mafter-piece  of  fimplicity, 
beauty,  and  magnificence.  As  my  principal  view  was  to  vin¬ 
dicate  Pliny,  I  have  omitted  fome  particulars  concerning  the 
fan£tuary,  and  the  money-bank  eftablifhed  in  the  temple  (//). 

I  might  too  have  quoted  feveral  Greek  authors  about  the 
priefls  ;  the  Megabyzi  of  Xenophon,  or  the  Megalolyzi  of 
Strabo,  but  thefe  paflages  may  be  found  in  the  reipeefive  au¬ 
thors  ;  to  which  we  may  join  the  novel  of  Achilles  Tati  us, 
who  adds  fome  curious  circumftances  unmentibned  by  other 
writers.  \ 

This  narrative  might  have  been  extended  ;  bu\  my  princi¬ 
pal  view  was  to  vindicate  Pliny,  and  even  with  that  limita¬ 
tion  it  may  be  thought  too  long.  It  is  hoped  the  defence  of 
an  ufeful  author,  without  whofe  aid  we  had  known  but  little 
of  ancient  improvements,  may  be  admitted  as  an  apology  * 

THO.  FALCONER. 


[«]  Sec  Strabo  and  Xenophon’s  Anabafis. 
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II.  ExtraSls  from  the  Houfehold-Book  of  Thomas  Cony,  of 
Baffingthorpe,  c.  Lincoln.  I?t  a  Letter  to  the  Earl 
of  Leicefter,  P .  S .  A,  By  Edmund  Turnor,  Efq. 
F.  A .  6c  R.  S. 


Read  Jan.  19,  1792. 

My  Lord, 

IF  after  the  publication  of  a  volume  of  royal  houfehold 
eftablifhments,  the  Society  can  be  fuppofed  to  give  any  at¬ 
tention  to  a  detail  of  the  property  and  expences  of  a  wealthy- 
merchant  in  the  fixteenth  century,  I  muft  beg  that  your  lord- 
fhip  will  do  me  the  honour  to  lay  before  them  fome  extra£fs 
from  the  houfehold-book  of  Thomas  Cony,  of  Baffingthorpe, 
in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  Efq.  merchant  of  the  ftaple  of 
Calais,  and  merchant  adventurer  of  England. 

The  book,  beginning  in  the  year  1545,  contains,  princi¬ 
pally,  notes  of  the  cattle  belonging  to  the  faid  Thomas  Cony ; 
inventories  of  his  houfehold-goods  and  plate  at  Baffingthorpe ; 
his  profits  and  Ioffes  in  trade,  &c.  and  the  amount  of  his  in¬ 
come  and  expences  for  fifty-four  years  The  two  laft  parti¬ 
culars  are  here  tranfcribed  under  an  idea  that  they  may  tend 
to  afcertain  the  proportions  of  various  difburfiements  at  that 
period  ;  and  fhew  what  was  probably  a  fuitable  provifion  for 
the  families  of  perfons  in  his  fituation. 

He  was  the  fon  of  Richard  Cony  of  Baffingthorpe,  Efq. 
merchant  of  the  ftaple  of  Calais,  who  died  1545,  from 
whom  he  inherited  a  confiderable  property.  In  1554  he 

married 
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married  Alice,  fecond  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Leigh,  knight, 
alderman  of  London,  and  anceftor  to  Francis  Leigh,  Earl  of 
Chichefter,  and  the  prefent  Lord  Leigh  of  Stoneley. 

He  was  taken  prifoner  at  Calais  in  1558,  when  that  town 
was  furrendered  to  the  Duke  of  Guife,  and  conveyed  captive 
to  Boulogne,  where,  after  two  months  fevere  confinement, 
he  was  ranfomed  at  the  price  of  374I.  Amongft  other  articles 
of  value,  he  loft  the  coftly  apparel  which  he  had  provided 
againft  his  return  to  England,  being  that  year  chofen  trea- 
furer  of  the  ftaple  [<?]. 

In  1 573  he  was  high  fheriff  of  Rutland,  when  he  wore  his 
chain  of  gold  (weighing  32  oz.),  which  was  given  him  by  his 
wife  againft  the  aftizes  for  that  county,  which  it  feems  were 
then  held  at  Stamford  [a~\.  In  the  houfe  at  Bafiingthorpe,  the 
north  wing  of  which  is  the  only  part  now  {landing,  is  a  room 
which  ftill  retains  the  name  of  the  "Judge  s  Chamber ,  and 
is  fo  defended  in  the  inventories  [a],  being  the  room 
which  was  fet  apart  for  Lord  Chief  Juftice  Wray,  who  was 
his  intimate  friend,  as  well  as  counfel  before  his  advancement 
to  the  bench. 

He  much  increafed  his  eftate,  as  appears  by  a  rental  of  it 
in  1 577,  of  which  an  abftradt  is  made  at  the  end  of  this  paper, 
fhewing  the  number  of  farms  and  cottages  which  belonged  to 
him,  and  the  annual  value  of  them  in  their  refpedlive  parifhes. 
The  line  of  trade,  by  which  this  great  fortune  was  raifed, 
was  extremely  lucrative.  The  merchants  of  the  ftaple  had 
almoft  a  monopoly  of  all  wools  exported  ;  nor  were  the  mer¬ 
chant  adventurers,  who  traded  likewife  in  wools,  a  company 
lefs  refpeclable  ;  witnefs  their  fplendid  reception  of  king 
Philip  of  Spain,  when  he  took  poiTeftion  of  the  Low  Coun- 

[a]  Cony  Houfehold-bookj  fol.  MS.  penes  E.  Turnor. 
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tries  in  1540,  which  is  thus  related  by  Mr,  Wheeler,  their 
fecretary  [£].  4  Maifter  John  Sturgeon,  at  that  time  gover- 

4  nor  of  the  company,  was  at  the  receiving  in  of  the  faid 
4  prince,  accompanied  with  thirty  merchants  of  the  com- 
4  pany  on  horfeback,  all  richly  equipped,  and  handfomely 
4  attended,  nothing  inferior  to  the  merchants  of  other  na- 
4  tions,  namely,  the  Germans,  Eafterlings,  Italians,  Spa- 
4  niards,  &c.  and  furmounting  fome  of  them  in  coltly  ap- 
4  parel,  whereby  they  wanne  great  honour  and  commendation 
4  to  the  whole  Engliih  name.* 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord, 

With  thegreateft  refpedt, 

Your  Lordfhip’s  moft  obedient 

Humble  Servant, 

* 

Panton ,  fan.  2,  1 792,  E  D  M.  T  U  R  NOR. 


[ If]  See  liis  Treatife  of  Commerce,  1601,  p.  1 54. 
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The  charge  of  all  fuch  lands  and  goods  that  I  Thomas  Cony- 
have  received  by  the  death  of  my  late  father  Richard 
Cony,  merchant  of  the  ftaple  of  Calais  :  and  alfo  of 
all  fuch  lands  and  goods  that  I  Thomas  Cony  have 
had  and  received  by  my  wife  Alice  Cony,  daughter  of  Sir 
Thomas  Leigh,  of  London,  knight :  and  further,  of 
all  fuch  lands  and  goods  as  I  Thomas  Cony,  of  Baf- 
fingthorpe,  Efq.  merchant  of  the  ftaple  of  England,  and 
merchant  of  the  adventurers,  have  purchafed  and  got¬ 
ten  by  the  trading  of  wool  and  cloths  to  Calais  and  Ant¬ 
werp,  fince  my  firft  beginning  till  my  latter  end,  as 
hereafter  folio weth. 

In  Lands  of  old  Rents . 

.  ft  d. 

Imprimis,  Received,  by  the  death  of  Richard 
Cony  my  father,  my  manors  or  lordihips  of  Baf- 
fingthorpe,  Bitchfield,  Rippinghall,  wfthin  the 
county  of  Lincoln  ;  as  alfo  the  manor  of  Whifton- 
dine,  in  the  county  of  Rutland,  called  Lord 
Powis’s  manor,  valued  and  found  by  office  at  the 
death  of  my  faid  father  Richard  Cony,  and  de¬ 
livered  me  by  indenture  under  the  office- fcal  in  the 
court  of  Wards  and  Liveries,  in  anno  Edwardi 
fexti  fecundo,  ut  patet  per  ann.  valor. 

Together  with  the  lands  purchafed  by  my  faid 
father  Richard  Cony,  in  North  Stoke  and 
Paunton,  —  — -  192  o  o 

In  Goods . 

Item,  received  by  the  death  of  my  faid  father 
Richard  Conv,  bv  the  hands  of  Sir  Thomas  Leigh, 

Vol.  XI.  E  executor 
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executor  to  my  faid  father,  argent  as  appeareth  by 
will  probat,  and  by  his  book  of  his  wool  and 
goods  left  in  Calais,  his  debts  and  legacies  being 
firft  difeharged.  Received  clearly  valor,  1063  3  4 

Pur  chafed  lands  bought  by  me  Thomas  Cony ,  of  Baf 
Jingthorpe ,  Efj-  us  hereafter followeth. 

Item,  bought  in  Bailingthorpe  and  Weftby, 
divers  and  mndry  freeholds  ;  and  in  Bitchfield 
like  wife  divers  and  fundry  freeholds  ;  and  in  Stoke 
and  Paunton  likewife  divers  and  fundry  freeholds  ; 
and  likewife  divers  and  fundry  freeholds  in  Kirkby 
Underwood,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln  ;  and  like¬ 
wife  in  Bollon  certain  freeholds  ;  and  in  Morton 
* 

likewife  ;  as  alfo  in  Hacconby,  and  other  places  ; 
and  alfo  Brignall’s  manor  in  WhiiTondine,  in  the 
county  of  Rutland,  and  the  parfonage  of  Walcot, 
in  the  county  of  Lincoln  :  all  which  parcels  I 
Thomas  Cony  do  verily,  in  my  confcience,  think 
Coft  me  as  much  in  pur  chafing,  as  all  the  lands 
my  father  Richard  Cony  left  me  coil  him  in  pur- 
chafing  within  the  county  of  Lincoln,  and  of  old 
rents,  as  1  purchafed  them,  befides  fuits  and  con- 
troverfies  in  the  law,  is  juft  valor  —  120  o  o 

Item,  bought  by  Richard  Cony,  the  father,  and 
Thomas  Cony,  the  fon  ;  in  woods  in  Bafting- 
thorp-%  Bitchfield,  and  Kirkby,  underwood  to 
the  value  of  two  hundred  acres  or  thereabouts  ; 
and  Burton  SLights,  which  was  in  my  father  „ 

Richard  Cony’s  time,  fometimes  in  the  year  Bur¬ 
t-on  common,  and  thorny  and  biifhy  ground  ;  and 
3  now, 
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now,  by  the  hufbandry  of  me  Thomas  Cony, 
with  much  ado,  by  compounding  with  the  neigh¬ 
bours  of  Burton  yearly  for  their  common,  is  now 
become  good  valuable  wood. 

In  goods  received  by  me  Thomas  Cony ,  Efq.  fi?ice  I 
came  to  the  age  of  twenty -one years ,  till  the  fir f  day 
of  February  1607,  being  fifty-nine  years,  or  rather 
more ,  as  hereafter  followeth  : 

Of  purchafed  lands  by  Richard  Cony  my  father, 
in  fifty-nine  years  after,  192I.  per  annum,  argent, 
is  in  toto  —  — 

Of  purchafed  lands  by  me  Thomas  Cony,  the 
fon,  in  fifty- nine  years  after,  120I.  per  annum, 
argent,  is  in  toto  — 

Of  goods  received  from  my  father,  as  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  former  leaf,  appeareth,  from  Sir 
Thomas  Leigh,  executor  to  my  father  Richard 
Cony,  argent,  is  in  toto  — 

Of  money  received  for  woods  purchafed  by  my 
father  and  myfelf  for  fifty-nine  years  after,  twenty 
pounds  per  annum,  is  in  toto  — 

Of  lands,  goods,  and  ready  money  received  by 
the  hands  of  Sir  Thomas  Leigh,  knight,  and  al¬ 
derman  of  London,  at  the  day  of  my  marriage 
with  his  daughter,  viz.  at  my  marriage-day,  in 
ready-money,  argent,  200I.  and  by  lands  which 
the  laid  Sir  Thomas  Leigh  left  my  wife,  which 
we  have  fold  for,  being  two  houfes,  viz.  one 
houfe  400I.  and  the  other  700I.  argent,  in  toto 
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11328  o  o 
7080  o  o 


1063  3  4 

1180  o  o 


1300  o  o 
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Of  Goods * 

Item,  that  I  Thomas  Cony  have  gotten  and  re¬ 
ceived  by  wool  and  wool  fells,  in  traffick  to  Ca¬ 
lais,  in  Edward  VI.  and  Queen  Mary,  before  the 
town  of  Calais  was  loft,  in  argent  de  claro  :  and 
to  the  town  of  Bruges,  in  Flanders,  two  years 
after  Calais  was  loft,  in  my  confcience 

Item,  that  I  Thomas  Cony,  being  merchant 
adventurer,  got  by  trading  cloths  to  the  town  of 
Antwerp,  in  Brabant,  being  part  of  the  dominion 
belonging  to  the  Low  country  in  Flanders, which 
was  in  Edward  VI.  Queen  Mary,  and  fome  part 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  my  confcience  I  got,  in 
argent  —  — 

I  Thomas  Cony  of  Bafiingtliorpe,  Efq.  do  efti- 
mate  myfelf  to  be  worth  in  goods,  viz.  in  filver 
plate  1 20I.  ;  in  ready-money  200I  ;  in  houfehold 
fluff,  viz.  in  tapeftry  coverings,  featherbeds,  bol- 
fters,  pillows,  and  bedfteads,  by  eftimation  120L 
In  linens,  as  well  diaper,  damafk,  and  other  linens, 
as  in  table-cloths,  fheets,  napkins,  towels,  and 
petvter  and  brafs,  valor  120I.  befides  tables,  ftools, 
chairs,  forms,  wainfcot,  brewing  leads,  and  other 
veffels  not  reckoned  :  and  in  cattle,  as  draught 
oxen,  kine  giving  milk,  and  young  beads  of  one, 
two,  and  three  years  old  ;  and  geldings,  cart- 
horfes,  colts,  and  others  ;  as  alio  in  ewes,  wea¬ 
thers,  and  hogs,  valor  220I.  befides  my  coach- 
horfes,  and  other  cattle  unreckoned,  worth  in 
confcience  —  '  — 


f .  s»  d . 


600  o  o 


300  o  o 


600  o  o 
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Sum  total  of  all  the  lands,  profits  of  woods 
and  goods  as  1  Thomas  Cony  have  received,  as 
well  by  the  death  of  Richard  Cony  my  father,  as 
by  the  marriage  of  my  wife  Alice  Cony  ;  as  alfo 
by  my  own  induftry,  pain,  and  travel,  as  more 
at  large  particularly  appeareth  :  argent  in  toto  is  2 
The  drfcharge  of  all  fuch  Ioffes  as  I  Thomas 
Cony  of  Baffmgthorpe,  Efq.  have  had  and  fuf- 
tained  by  lofs  of  goods  in  trading  to  Calais  and 
Antwerp  ;  and  in  fuits  of  law,  as  well  with  Mr. 
Shefiington,  Mr.  Anthony  Ellis,  and  others  :  and 
alio  for  lands  purchafed  by  me  Thomas  Cony,  of 
divers  and  fundry  perfons  in  divers  towns  and 
villages,  as  well  in  Lincolnfhire,  as  in  the  county 
of  Rutland,  and  Calais,  and  elfewhere  :  and  alfo 
of  fuch  Ioffes  as  I  fuftained  by  the  marriages  of 
my  eldeft  fon  Sir  Thomas  Cony,  knight  :  and 
alfo  forth  of  my  purfe  for  the  marriage  of  my 
other  children ;  and  alfo  for  money  laid  out  and 
difburfed  in  the  building  of  my  manor  houfes  of 
Baffmgthorpe,  Whiifondine,  and  Bitchfield  :  and 
alfo  fpent  in  houfe-keeping  for  the  fpace  of  fifty- 
three  years  and  more,  and  in  other  ordinary 
charges  as  hereafter  followeth,  argent  is  ] 

The  lofs  of  Thomas  Cony,  Efq.  of  all  his  goods 
loft  at  Calais,  Anno  Domini  1558  (including  his 
ranfom)  —  — 

Item,  his  charges  in  law 

Item,  his  purchafed  lands  — 


3A51  0  0 


7,129  o  o 

956  o  o 
828  o  o 
1759  o  o 


Item, 
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Item,  by  his  elded  fon  Sir  Thomas  Cony,  at 
his  fird  marriage  —  — 

Item,  by  his  laid  elded  fon  at  his  fecond  mar¬ 
riage  — •  — 

Item,  laid  forth  about  his  fix  fons  marriages, 
and  his  five  daughters  — 

Item,  in  building  his  manor  houfes  of  Baffmg- 
thorpe  and  Bitchfield,  as  in  confcience  he  think- 
eth  to  be  true  —  — ■ 

Item,  that  I  Thomas  Cony,  of  Bafiingthorpe, 
did  fpend  in  and  upon  myfelf,  and  my  wife,  in  ap¬ 
parel  and  jewels,  as  alfo  upon  fervants  liveries, 
and  other  neceffaries  in  nurfing  and  bringing  up 
of  nineteen  children  for  the  fpace  of  fifty- three 
years,  reckoned  compotus  compotand.  in  my  con¬ 
fcience  is  mod  true,  at  lead  argent  — 

Item,  that  I  Thomas  Cony  of  Bafiingthorpe, 
Tfcp  have  fpent  with  Alice  Cony  my  wife,  for  the 
fpace  of  fifty-years  and  upwards,  being  fo  long 
married,  as  in  my  confcience  I  verily  think  and 
fuppofe  in  houfekeeping,  as  well  in  London  as  in 
the  country  :  and  alfo  for  buying  of  filver  plate 
for  furnifhing  both  my  houfes  ;  and  alfo  for  pro¬ 
viding  neceffary  houfehold  duff  for  both  my  faid 
houfes,  in  my  confcience  is  with  the  lead,  befides 
my  ordinary  fpending  money,  — 

Sum  total  of  all  the  charges  and  expences  of 
the  faid  Thomas  Cony,  fince  his  marriage,  being 
fifty-four  vears,  fully  accomplifhed  now,  this  14th 
of  January,  An.  Dom.  1607,  being  truly  cad  up 
together,  and  valued,  at  the  lead,  is  in  argent  1 

All 


600  o  o 

1,200  O  O 
4,800  o  o 

1200  O  O 

4 

856  O  o 


4930  o  0 

7,129 


o  o 
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All  this  great  total  fum  I  Thomas  Cony  do  con- 
fefs,  that  in  my  very  confluence  it  is  too  little 
valued,  and  fo  much  left  out  as  amounts  to  600  o  a 

Note — Each  page  of  the  above,  in  the  original  MS.  is 
figned  Thms  Cony,  1607. 

Hereafter  followeth  the  book  of  the  rental  of  all  and  fingular 
the  lands  and  tenements  belon  ing  unto  me  Thomas 
Cony,  of  Baflingthorpe,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  Efq. 
as  well  within  the  county  of  Lincoln  as  Rutland,  or 
elfewhere  within  the  realm  of  England,  under  the  re¬ 
ceipt  and  charge  of  John  Okeley,  George  Grantham, 
and  John  Stokes,  my  bailiffs,  made  up  An.  Dom.  1577. 
et  An.  Reg.  Dom.  Elizabethan,  1 90.  ut  patet. 

In  my  own  \ Tenure  at  old  Rents. 

The  manor- houfe  and  lands  of  Baflingthorpe, 
and  the  tithes  of  Baflingthorpe  and  Weftby  — 

A  farm  in  Weftby,  late  in  the  tenure  of  John 
.  Cony,  Gent.  —  — 

A  clofe  called  Oliver’s,  part  of  the  manor  of 
North  Stoke  —  — 

All  and  fingular  the  woods  belonging  unto  me 
Thomas  Cony,  Eiq.  as  well  in  Baflingthorpe, 

Weftby,  Bitchfield,  Morton,  Kerby,  Hachenby, 
and  I  .o unde,  yearly  fold  by  the  wood-man  com- 
munibus  annis .  • — *  — 


63  00 

4  00 

400 

30  o  o 


Sum 
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Sum  total  of  the  annual  Rent,  by  eftimation,  of 
the  lordihip  of  Baffmgthorpe  and  Weftby,  and 
all  and  lingular  the  woods  now  in  the  tenure  and 
occupation  of  me  Tho.  Cony,  Efq.  as  appeareth  109 

' The  Rental  of  all  my  Lands  and  'Tenements  under  the 
Receipt  and  Bailiwick  ofJohnOkeley ,  as  followeth: 

Baflingthorpe,  five  farms,  feven  cottages,  and 
a  mill  —  —  60 

Weftby,  two  farms,  fix  cottages  (chief  rent  8s.  1  id.)  19 
Bickfield,  four  farms,  ten  cottages,  (chief  rent  1 2s.)  1 8 
Burton,  one  farm  —  —  1 

Kirby  Underwood,  two  farms,  two  cottages, 
(chief  rent  6s.  Sd.)  4 

Morton  manor  houfe,  five  farms,  eight  cottages,  26 
Harnthorpe,  four  farms,  three  cottages,  (chief 
rent  13s.  yd.)  —  —  11 

Rippinghall,  one  farm,  and  one  cottage,  (chief 
rent  1  is.  1  id.)  —  —  9 

Hackenby,  one  farm,  (chief  rent  3s.  2d.)  2 

Dyke,  one  farm  —  1 

Billingborough,  four  farms,  (chief  rent,  8s.  8d.)  8 

Lounde,  one  farm  —  3 

Swindhead,  four  farms,  and  two  cottages,  (chief 
rent,  2d.)  —  —  34 

Bofton,  two  houfes,  an  orchard,  and  a  pafture  4 
Waplode  and  Holbeach  land  (fold  1578.)  3 

Sum  total  of  all  and  Angular  the  annual  rents, 
under  the  collection,  charge,  and  receipt  of  John 
Okeley,  my  bailiff,  his  afligns,  or  deputy,  anno 
Dom.  1 577,  20  Eliz.  - —  212 

The 
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12  8 

l9  5 

8  o 

11  8 

*4  5 

3  7 

4  7 

7  11 
6  6 

13  4 
4  8 

l3  4 

18  o 
16  8 

9  10 
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The  Rental  of  all  my  Lands  and  Tenements  under  the 
Receipt  and  Bailiwick  of  John  Stokes ,  as  followeth  : 

jC*  d» 

Paunton  Magna  manor  houfe,  four  farms,  fix 
cottages  and  mill,  and  ns.  chief  rent,  belonging 
unto  Paunton  Magre.  —  1961 

North  Stoke,  eight  farms,  four  cottages,  and  a 
mill  —  —  20  1 8  8 

Sum  total  of  all  the  annual  rents  under  the  col- 
le6tion,  charge,  and  receipt,  of  John  Stokes,  my 
bailiff,  his  affigns,  or  deputy,  anno  Dom.  1577, 

20  Eliz.  — - *  — —  40  4  9 


Whijfondine  Rents  under  the  Receipt  and  Bailiwick 
of  George  Grantham ,  as  followeth : 

\ 

Whiffondine,  nine  farms,  eight  cottages,  (quit 
rent,  9d.)  —  '  59  17  10 

Walcot,  the  parfonage  - —  23  6  S 

Sum  total  of  all  the  annual  rents  of  all  and  An¬ 
gular  the  lands  and  tenements  of  Thomas  Cony, 

Efq.  in  the  counties  of  Lincoln  and  Rutland,  in¬ 
cluding  the  lands  and  tithes  in  his  own  tenure  and 
occupation,  valued,  by  eftimation,  as  particularly 
before  appeareth.  —  —  445  9  6 
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III.  On  the  Analogy  between  certain  antient  Monuments* 

By  Richard  Gough. 

Read  Jan.  26,  1792* 


A  Ccidentally  looking  into  a  Latin  effay  of  Pafieri  [*], 
JL.  o,i  a  bronze  figure  of  a  boy,  infcribed  on  one  arm 
^  ith  Etrufcan  letters,  depofited  by  Pope  Clement  XIV.  in 

F*afTeri  de  pueri  Etrufco  ahcneo  fimulac.ro  diflertatio.  Rom.  1771,  4to. 

the 
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the  Vatican  Mufeum,  I  met  with  a  figure,  reprefented  p. 
xiv.  from  the  author’s  own  collection,  which  bears  fo  ftriking 
an  analogy  to  the  figure  of  Efculapius,  engraved  in  the  ninth 
volume  of  Archaeologia,  p.  109,  that  I  cannot  forbear  com- 
municating  it  to  the  Society. 

It  exhibits  a  boy,  or  young  man,  naked,  recumbent,  laying 
the  right  hand  on  the  right  knee,  and  holding  by  the  neck, 
In  the  left  hand,  a  ferpent  twilled  round  the  left  arm.  Paf- 
leri  calls  it  a  patient  afflifted  with  the  dropfy ,  or  fome  at  her  dif- 
order ;  6  vir  decumbens  et  morbo  aut  hydrope  tumidus.’ 
Gori,  in  his  Mufeum  Etrufcum,  plate  xxxvii.  exhibits  a 
figure  Handing,  holding  a  ferpent  in  its  right  hand,  in  the 
fame  manner  ;  and  Tab.  vii.  viii.  two  female  figures,  whom 
he  calls  the  goddefs  Vaientia  | V],  in  fimilar  attitudes. 

Gori  annexed  to  all  thefe  figures  the  idea  of  deities.  They 
were  rather  votive  figures  addreffed  to  deities  for  favours  re¬ 
ceived.  The  favorite  fymbol  of  Efculapius  is  here  combined 
with  the  patients  of  different  ages,  who  acknowledged  them- 
felves  indebted  to  his  aid  for  the  reltoration  of  their  health. 

It  is  by  no  means  improbable,  that  the  little  image,  which 
makes  the  fubjeCt  of  Pafferi’s  differtation,  held  in  its  left  arm 
the  fame  fymbol,  the  lower  joint  being  broken  off,  and  on  the 
upper,  inferibed  three  imperfect  lines  in  Etrufcan  characters, 
expreffive  of  the  child’s  name,  and  thofe  of  his  parents. 

The  conformity  of  fragments  of  antiquity  found  in  different 
countries  is  at  leaf!  an  amufmg  fubjeCt,  and  frequently  fur- 
nifhes  new  lights  in  the  illuflration  of  thefe  pieces.  The  uni- 
verfal  collection  of  Count  Caylus  affords  ample  materials  for 
fuch  a  companion.  To  inflance  only  a  medal  of  Gordian  [c], 

[£]  Mentioned  by  Solinus,  Tertuliian,  and  inferiptions. 

p]  Caylus,  Recueil  iv.  PI.  ivii.  1,  2.  p.  169.  Pellerin,  Melange  de  diverfesMe- 
dailles,  II.  195.  PI.  xxxi. 
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flruck  at  Daldla ,  in  Maeonia,  a  town  mentioned  only  by 
Ptolomey  and  Suidas,  and  the  birth  place  of  Artemidorus, 
author  of  the  Oneirocritica.  On  the  reverfe  of  this  medal  we 
fee  Diana  and  her  two  nymphs  lying  under  a  tree  or  grove, 
in  a  bath  or  dream,  the  water  of  which  is  poured  on  them 
from  the  hands  of  a  winged  Cupid.  Another  figure  without 
wings,  but  by  the  bow  in  his  left  hand  fairly  prefumable  to 
be  another  Cupid,  though  by  Caylus  taken  for  A£beon,  at¬ 
tends  at  the  fide  of  the  foremofl  figure,  who,  thence, 
may  be  prefumed  to  be  the  principal,  or  Diana.  At  the  feet 
of  the  three  recumbent  figures  is  feen  a  flag  trippant,  his 
head  turned  back,  as  if  looking  at  them  ;  and  in  the  diflance 
is  a  temple,  with  a  female  figure  fitting,  holding  a  bow,  or  as 
Pellerin,  a  crown.  Let  us  for  a  moment  compare  this  medal 
with  the  teffelated  pavement  at  Leicefter,  the  fubjedl  of  which 
has  given  fo  much  trouble  to  Antiquaries,  and  of  which  Mr. 
Carter’s  finifbed  drawing  is  in  poffeflion  of  the  Society.  We 
fhall  fee  the  medal  confirms  the  defign  of  the  pavement  ;  and 
yet  it  is  the  fame  in  both. 

The  beautiful  bronze  figure  from  Cirencefler,  engraved  in 
Archaeologia,  Vol.  VII.  plate  28,  p.  405,  might  find  an  ap¬ 
propriation  by  comparing  it  with  a  figure  of  a  flying  Cupid 
in  Gori’s  Mufeum  Etrufcum,  pi.  xliv.  for,  that  the  Cirencefler 
figure  had  wings,  feems  beyond  a  doubt,  and,  though  there  be 
nothing  left  in  its  hands,  they  are  poifed  to  affifl  its  flight. 

Even  the  pottery  found  in  Lombard-flreet,  1786,  will  admit 
of  a  companion  with  fome  difcovered  in  the  baths  at  Nifmes 
and  Rome,  and  ellewhere,  engraved  by  C.  Caylus,  II.  plate 
ci.  cxix.  cxx.  cxxi.  and  will  ferve  to  eflablifh  the  Count’s 
opinion  of  the  ceremonial  intercourfe  between  Gaul  and  Bri¬ 
tain,  from  the  conformity  of  tafle,  ornament,  manufacture, 
and  frequently  of  names  of  the  makers  on  thefe  earthen  vafes. 

I  might 
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I  might  adduce  one  farther  proof  of  this  affertion,  in  the 
refemblance  of  the  Mofaic  pavement  found  at  Saguntum, 
now  Morviedro,  in  Spain  [</],  with  that  at  Stunsfield,  in 
Oxfordfhire,  both  exhibiting  a  fimilar  defign  of  Bacchus 
holding  his  thyrfus,  and  riding  on  a  tiger. 

Thefe,  it  is  true,  are  but  inferior  inftances  in  proof  of  an 
idea  which  might,  with  a  little  attention,  be  eftablifhed  by 
many  of  a  fuperior  kind. 


[</]  Caylus,  vol.  II.  plate  cvii,  page  365* 
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IV.  Obfervailom  on  Kits  Coity  Houfe,  in  Kent.  In  a 
Letter  to  Samuel  Foart  Simmons,  M.  D .  F.  i?.  aticl 
A.  SS.  By  William  Boys,  Ej'q .  F.  A.  S. 

y.*  is  +  -i*  *  -  W . - 'J  ^  *  •  .  -  j*  l  I 

Read  Feb.  9,  1792. 


Dear  Sir, 

'  "i  '  I  T  f  *“ 

!  -  •  , !  1  , '  .  , '  .  '  - 

IN  travelling  fame  time  ago  from  this  place  to  London,  I 
turned  a  few  miles  out  of  my  way  to  fee  Kits  Coity  Houfe. 
If  you  fhould  think  the  obfervations  I  made  upon  the  fpot, 
and  the  thoughts  that  have  occurred  to  me  fince,  may  be  ac¬ 
ceptable,  I  beg  leave,  by  your  means,  to  communicate  them 
to  our  Society. 

Mr.  Colebrook  [#]  and  Mr.  Grofe  [£]  have  fo  fully  and 
accurately  defcribed  this  antient  monument,  that  very  little 
can  be  added  to  what  they  have  faid  of  it.  One  thing,  how¬ 
ever,  (truck  me,  when  I  faw  the  place,  that  feems  to  have 
efcaped  the  notice  of  all  who  have  mentioned  the  fubjeCt. 
The  ground  between  the  monument  and  the  fmgle  ftone 
fpoken  of  by  thofe  gentlemen,  and  reprefented  in  their  plates, 
runs  eaft  and  weft,  in  a  broad  ridge,  fomewhat  contracted  at 
each  end,  giving  one  an  idea  of  a  common  turfed  grave,  with 
a  head  and  foot-ftone,  on  a  large  fcale.  Was  this  a  tumulus, 
covering  the  remains  of  thofe  of  one  party,  who  fell  in  the 

[ a ]  Archaeologia,  vol.  II.  p.  107. 

[£]  Antiquities  of  England,  &c.  vol-  II. 
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battle  ?  And  might  there  not  have  been,  originally,  a  fimilar 
appendage  to  the  other  (lone  monument,  now  worn  down  in 
the  enclofure  of  cultivation,  covering  the  remains  of  the 
other  party  ?  Thefe  turfed  graves  might  contain  the  bodies 
both  of  the  chiefs  and  their  followers  ;  while  the  ftone  erec¬ 
tions  themfelves  might  be  raifed  to  commemorate  the  two 
princes ;  a  fepulchral  honour,  perhaps  appropriated  at  that 
time  to  dignified  charadters  only.  I  am  aware,  that  much 
larger  tumuli  have  been  raifed  over  fingle  bodies  ;  but  I  ap¬ 
prehend,  if  only  one  corpfe  had  been  placed  in  this  repofitory, 
the  mound  would  have  been  circular,  and  the  (tones  would 
have  been  at  the  top  in  the  centre. 

The  hiitory  of  events  at  the  firft  arrival  of  the  Saxons  in 
Britain  is  obfcitre  and  contradidfory.  But  the  following 
circumftances  feem  to  have  been  generally  admitted,  and  are 
feledted  as  neceffary  to  elucidate  what  may  be  faid  of  thefe 
monuments.  The  Britons  under  Vortigern,  in  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  century,  invited  over  the  Saxons,  to  defend  them 
from  the  attacks  of  the  Pidts  and  Scots.  Thefe  hardy  foldiers 
of  fortune  readily  accepted  the  invitation,  and  landed,  under 
Hengift  and  Horfa,  at  Ebbesfleet,  in  Thanet,  on  the  North 
fide  of  the  eaftern  mouth  of  the  Portus  Rutupinus.  That 
iiland  was  immediately  put  into  their  hands  [c],  and  became 
their  head  quarters  ;  but  thefe  warriors  icon  found  means  to 
enlarge  their  boundary,  and  by  treaty  of  conqueft  became 
poffelfed  of  all  Kent.  The  Britons  now  found  themfelves  in 
as  much  danger  from  their  auxiliaries  as  from  their  enemies  ; 
and,  roufed  to  adtion  by  the  perfidy  of  Vortigern,  and  the  en¬ 
croachments  of  the  Saxons,  they  depofed  their  king,  and 
raifed  his  fon  Vortimer  to  the  throne.  This  young  monarch 

fought 


[<•]  Nennii  Bid.  Bril,  c  xxviii. 
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fought  feveral  battles  with  the  Saxons,  and,  in  particular,  one 
at  Aeillilreu  [*/],  ^gelefthrip  [*],  ./Eglifthrop  [/'],  Epif- 
ford  [g]y  as  the  name  is  varioully  written,  and  which  our  heft 
antiquaries  fuppofe  to  be  Ailesford,  near  Maidftone,  in  Kent. 
In  this  battle  fell  Horfus  [g],  Horfa  [g],  or  Hors  [g],  the 
brother  of  Hengift,  and  Catigirnus  [g],  Categirn  [^J,  or  Cate- 
gis  [/>],  the  brother  of  Vortimer. 

When  the  two  Saxon  brothers  and  joint  commanders  ac¬ 
quired  the  government  of  Kent,  it  is  probable  they  made  a 
divifion  of  the  whole  into  two  parts.  Hengift,  the  elder 
brother,  we  will  fuppofe,-  took  the  Weftern  divifion,  and  fixed 
himfelf  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  in  the  poll  of  honour 
neared:  his  enemies,  leaving  the  coafl  and  the  eaftern  diftridt 
to  the  care  and  fuperintendance  of  Horfa  ;  who,  mod:  likely, 
feated  himfelf  fomewhere  on  the  banks  of  the  Medway.  Horf- 
ted ,  therefore,  may  poflibly  derive  its  name  from  Horfa  :  but 
why  in  commemoration  of  his  death  ?  Stebe,  in  Saxon,  digni¬ 
fying  place ,  applies  at  leaft  as  well  to  his  refidence  as  to  his 
fepulchre.  The  heap  of  flints  at  Horfted,  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Colebrook,  is  properly  difpofed  of  by  that  gentleman  [/]  ;  and 
the  large  (tones  noticed  there  by  Mr.  Halted  do  not  feem  to 
have  had  any  particular  defignation.  We  mult  therefore 
fearch  atfome  other  fpot  for  Horfa’s  monument  ;  and  to  what 
more  probable  fpot  can  we  turn  our  attention  than  to  the 
fields  of  battle  at  Ailesford  ?  Here  we  find  two  remarkable 
ftru6tures  of  (tone,  the  one  in  good  prefervation,  the  other  at 

»  A  •  ‘M  I  •  f'  t  ,  f  '  v  *  - . ,  •  ,  t>  1  \  • .  «-  f  j  \  %  ■> 

[J]  Saxon  Chronicle, 

[  e  ]  Afier,  Annal. 

[/]  Marc.  .  • 

(xi  Nennius 

H]  William  of  Malmlbury. 

[0  Archseologia,  vol.  II.  p.  Ho. 
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a  little  didance  on  lower  ground  to  the  Southward,  in  ruins. 
The  jfirft  condds  of  four  (tones  only  ;  the  other  of  nine  at  lead ; 
one  of  which  is  nearly  twelve  feet  long,  and  twenty-one 
inches  thick. 

If  we  believe  that  Horfa  and  Catigern  were  (lain  in  a  bat¬ 
tle  fought  at  Ailesford  ;  that  the  conted  was  about  the  place 
where  Kits  Coity  Houfe  (lands  ;  and  that  ftrublures  of  (tone 
were  fet  up  to  commemorate  the  fall  of  thefe  princes  ;  we  may 
then,  I  think,  conclude  very  reafonably,  that  thefe  are  the  me¬ 
morials  of  Horfa  and  Catigern.  But  the  matter,  if  I  midake 
not,  may  be  reduced  to  a  tolerable  degree  of  certainty  by  a 
proper  attention  to  the  name  at  prefent  appropriated  to  one 
of  thefe  erections,  which,  perhaps,  originally  was  given  to 
neither  of  them,  but  to  the  tracts  of  land  on  which  they 
(land  ;  in  other  words,  to  the  field  of  battle.  Kits  Coity 
Houfe,  as  now  written,  and  generally  interpreted,  feems  to 
have  no  meaning.  If  the  ground  there  has  been  a  (heep-walk, 
why  fhould  this  place  of  fhelter  have  been  appropriated  in  its 
appellation  to  one  (liepherd  more  than  to  another,  when  all  of 
them  mud  in  fuccedion  have  made  the  fame  ufe  of  it  ?  Mr. 
Grofe’s  etymology  i^  more  plaufible  ;  and  I  fay  nothing  againd 
it  :  but  I  will  venture  to  propofe  another,  which  feems  to 
apply  better  to  all  the  circumdances  of  the  cafe.  The  word, 
I  (hould  fuppofe,  is  Saxon,  and  was  written  at  fird  Eib-catej- 
hopr.  The  place  of  contention  between  Cantey  (for  fo  it  might 
have  been  pronounced)  and  Hors  :  and  Kid  Cautey  Hors,  by 
the  common  people,  who  are  apt  to  adimilate  unknown  founds 
to  familiar  ones,  even  of  no  meaning,  has  been  corrupted  to 
Kits  Coity  Houfe. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  would  add  a  few  words  on  the  campus  ct 
lapis  tituli  fuper  ripam  Gallici  mar  is,  where  Nennius  [i]  and. 
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[£]  Hift.  Brit.  c.  xlvi. 
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others  [/]  fay  the  Saxons  were  routed  with  daughter,  and 
driven  to  their  velTels  and  iflands  for  fafety,  by  Vortimer,  and 
where  that  prince  is  faid  to  have  direbted  his  body  to  be 
buried,  ad  compefcendos  Saxonum  furores. 

Mr.  Somner  [m\  contends  that  Folkefone ,  and  Mr.  Bal- 
tely  [«]  that  Stone  by  Lydd,  muft  be  the  place  here  meant, 
though  it  appears  clearly,  that  neither  of  them  would  have 
Objected  to  Stonar ,  if  they  had  not  been  convinced  in  their 
own  minds  that  Stonar  was  at  that  time  a  part  of  Thanet. 
But  they  were  both  molt  certainly  miftaken  ;  as  Stonar  was 
then  either  buried  altogether  in  the  aeftuary,  or,  which  is  more 
probable,  juft  emerging  from  its  bed,  and  forming  the  South-- 
eaft  point  of  its  mouth  in  a  long  range  of  beach-ftones  ; 
whence  it  acquired  its  name  of  Gptanope,  Sranope,  ora  lapidea 
orientalis.  And  here  furely  a  lapis  tituli  was  as  likely  to  be 
let  up  as  on  Dengenefs  ;  and  it  might  have  been  fixed  here  at 
the  firfl  coming  of  the  Saxons,  to  fhew  the  extent  of  the  ter¬ 
ritory  conceded  to  them  by  the  Britons.  The  campus  juxta 
lapidem  might  be  the  higher  ground  on  which  Sandwich  now 
hands,  and  its  neighbourhood  ;  and  the  expreflion  fuper  ri - 
pam  Galilei  marls  is  certainly  as  applicable  to  any  part  of  the 
land  between  the  two  forelands  as  to  the  coaft  near  Lydd  or 
Folkeftone. 

Vortimer  had  purfued  the  Saxons  from  the  interior  parts  of 
Kent ;  and,  preffmg  clofe  on  their  rear,  came  to  blows  with 
them,  probably  in  the  abt  of  embarkation,  and  before  they 
could  reach  their  larger  velTels  of  tranfport.  A  fugitive  army, 
reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  a  diforderly  embarkation,  muft  be 

[fj  Galf.  Mon.  vi.  13. 

[»]  Roman  Ports,  &c.  p.  94.  98. 

[«]  Antiq.  Rutup.  pjg. 
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much  at  the  mercy  of  the  purfuers,  and  lofe  many  men  :  and 
the  great  {laughter  made  at  this  place  might  fugged  the 
thought  to  Vortimer,  if  the  anecdote  be  true,  of  having  his 
body  buried  here,  as  a  memento  of  the  Britifli  prowefs  ; 
which  a  confpicuous  objedl  raifed  over  his  remains  would 
ever  after,  as  foon  as  feen,  recal  very  forcibly  to  the  memory 
of  the  Saxons.  A  church,  for  indance,  at  Stonar,  would 
perpetually  prefent  itfelf  to  the  view  of  the  Saxons  in  their 
ifland,  and  of  thofe  who  fhould  approach  the  port  from 
abroad  [0]. 

The  Portus  Rutupinus,  without  a  doubt,  was  the  harbour 
to  which  the  Saxons,  after  their  fil'd  eftablifhment  in  Thanet, 
always  reforted.  It  was,  in  fact,  their  own  port,  while  they 
occupied  that  ifland  ;  and  it  was  probably  at  that  time,  as 
well  as  afterwards  [y>],  the  mod  famous  port  of  Britain.  In 
coming  from  the  Elbe  to  the  South-ead  part  of  England,  they 

t 

condantly  made  the  North  Foreland  ;  and  as  foon  as  they  had 
paded  that  headland,  this  port  prefented  itfelf  to  their  view. 
Would  they,  in  their  fenfes,  pafs  by  it,  increafing  the  length 
and  hazard  of  the  voyage,  to  feek  a  harbour  of  lefs  commo¬ 
dious  accefs  at  Folkedone  or  Lydd  ? 

Might  the  word  campus  have  relation  to  the  Roman  dation 
at  Richborough,  known  perhaps  to  the  Saxons  and  Britons 
of  that  time  by  the  name  of  the  camp  ?  It  was  certainly  ufed 
in  that  fenfe  by  fome  of  the  writers  of  the  lower  age.  The 
place  was  jud  fuch  an  elevated  and  infulated  fpot  as  the  Sax¬ 
ons  would  with  to  occupy,  when  preded  by  an  enemy,  and  ne- 
ceditated  to  take  {hipping.  The  foot  of  the  hill  was  wafhed 

[5]  Vortimer,  however,  feeins  not  to  have  been  buried  as  he  dire&ed  ,  for 
Nennius  buries  him  at  Lincoln,  and  Gcoffry  of  Monmouth,  at  Tromovant,  or 
London. 

[p]  Emma?  reginse  Encom. 
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by  the  lea,  and  they,  could  ftep  from  the  bank  into  their 
boats.  The  poft  was  a  ftrong  one  ;  but  the  Britons,  we  may 
fuppofe,  ftormed  and  carried  it.  The  (tony  bank,  at  Stonar, 
lay  in  its  front,  and  the  lapis  tituli ,  if  eredted  there,  could  not 
be  more  than  260  rods  diftant. 

Or,  might  not  the  lapis  tituli  have  been  placed  on  this  very 
hill  within  the  walls  of  the  caftle,  where  I  have  adtually  dis¬ 
covered  the  foundation  of  a  folid  ftone -building,  raifed  upon 
the  platform  of  the  praetorium,  that  might  well  have  ferved 
for  a  lapis  tituli  f  In  this  cafe,  the  words  campus  juxta  lapidem 
tituli  might  be  defcriptive  of  theextenfive  ground  without  the 
walls  of  the  caftle  near  the  boundary-Jlone  within  its  area. 

Where  the  evidence  is  fo  deficient,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to 
form  a  decifive  opinion.  I  ftate  the  different  conje6tures  that 
have  arifen  in  my  mind  in  confidering  the  fubjedf,  and  fhall 
be  contented,  if  any  of  them  fhall  be  thought  to  be  founded  in 
probability. 

I  am,  Dear  Sir, 

Your  faithful  fervant, 

Sandwich ,  29 th  Jan.  17 92.  W.  BOY  S.» 


V.  Some 


V.  Some  Account  of  a  Symbol  of  antient  Inveftiture  in 
Scotland.  In  a  Letter  from  Robert  Riddell,  Efq*- 
F,  A*  S.  ta  Mr,  Gough. 


Sir,' 


SOME  time  ago  I  met  with  one  of  the  oldeft  fymbols  of  an¬ 
tient  inveftiture  perhaps  now  to  be  met  with  in  Scotland,. 
It  is  a  fmall  filver  fword,  which  has  long  been  preferved  in  the. 
family  of  Lany ,  and  which,  afterwards  by  a  marriage,  came 
into  the  family  of  Buchanan  of  Arnprior.  Upon  the  forfei¬ 
ture  of  that  family,  for  engaging  in  the  rebellion  of  1745,  this 
fword  being  found  in  their  charter-cheft  was  lodged  in  the 
Court  of  Exchequer,  along  with  the  papers  of  the  family,  and 
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a  few  years  fince,  was,  together  with  the  eftates,  rertored. 
When  I  was  in  Edinburgh,  in  the  year  1789,  with  my 
late  friend  the  learned  Francis  Grofe,  Efq.  Antony  Bar¬ 
clay,  Efq.  writer  to  the  fignet,  did  me  the  favour  to  allow 
Capt.  Grofe  to  make  a  drawing  of  the  remains  of  the  little  fil- 
ver  fvvord  with  which  Culenus,  king  of  Scotland, who  fucceeded 
to  the  throne  about  the  year  965,  inverted  Gillefpic  Moir 
with  this  eftate,  of  which  Alexander  II.  King  of  Scotland,  in 
1227,  granted  a  charter  of  confirmation,  narrating  the  fore¬ 
going  circumrtance,  which  ftill  exifts  in  the  archives  of  the 
family  of  Buchanan  of  Arnprior  ;  and  of  which  I  here  give  a 
copy. 

Carta  Alexandri  II.  anno  1227.  Alano  de  Lani. 

4  Alex.  Dei  gratia  Rex  Scotorum.  omnibus  probis  homini- 
4  bus  totius  terrae  funs  falutem,  Sciatis  nos  dediiTe,  conceflirte, 
4  et  hac  prefenti  carta  noftra  confirm  arte  Alano  de  Lani,  et 
4  Margaretasde  Lani,  filie  quondam  Gillefpic  de  Lani,  militis, 

4  terras  de  eodem  infra  vicecomitat.  de  Perth,  que  quondam 
4  fuerunt  dicte  Margaretc,  et  quod  ipfa  nulla  vi  aut  metu 
4  dudla,  fed  mera  fua  voluntate  apud  Schon,  per  fufteru,  et 
4  baculum,  nobis  furfim  redidit,  Tenend.  et  Habend.  ipfis  et 
4  heredibus  adeo  libere  et  quiete  ficut  ipfa  Margareta  tenuit 
4  feu  pobedit  ante  hanc  refignationem  virtute  Gladij  parvi 
4  quern  Culenus  Rex,  olim  lymbolice  dedit  Gillefpic  Moir, 

4  predeceflori  lue,  pro  didlo  fingulari  fervitio.  Reddendo  inde 
4  nobis  et  heredibus  noftris  fervitium  debitum  et  confuetum. 

‘  In  cujus  rei  teftimonium  figillum  noftmm  magnum  apponi 
4  fecimus.  Teftibus  G.  Epis.  Dunkelden.  Waltero  filio  Alani 

4  Senefcallo  Jufticiario  Scotie,  Willielmo . Joanne  de 

Bail . M’Peid . Schan.  5t0  Oirtobris, 

4  anno  rcgni  if*’  (i.  e.  anno  Dom.  1227).’ 
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While  I  am  upon  this  fubjedt  I  fhall  mention  two  other  in- 
ftances  of  antient  inveftiture  in  Scotland.  The  lairds  of  Skein 
were  wont  to  receive  inveftiture  of  their  lands  by  their  fo- 
vereign’s  prefenting  them  with  an  antient  durk,  which  took 
its  rile,  according  to  Sir  George  M’Kenzie,  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  circumftance.  A  fecond  fon  of  Robertfon  of  Struan,  for 
killing  with  his  durk,  in  Stocket  foreft,  a  wolf,  which  had  at¬ 
tacked  the  king,  got  a  grant  of  lands,  and  the  name  of 
Sk'ein ,  which  ftgnifies,  in  Gallic,  a  durk  ;  and  for  feveral  ages 
the  family  received  inveftiture  of  thefe  lands  by  this  durk. 

The  lairds  of  M’Leod  were  accuftomed  prior  to  the  reign  of 
James  I.  to  receive  from  the  kings  of  Scotland  inveftiture  of 
their  great  eftates  by  being  girt  with  a  fword  by  the  fove- 
reign. 

Other  inftances  might  be  given.  The  Strathbolgie  family, 
earls  of  Athol,  according  to  the  phrafe,  were  cinli't  cum 
pladio  comitatus  At  ho  lice. 

u 

I  fhall  mention  one  other  inftance  of  inveftiture  at  prefent 
in  exiftence.  The  pofterity  of  the  fextons,  that  attended  at 
the  cathedral  church  of  Lifmore,  are  called  the  barons  of 
Bachel,  and  are  in  pofleftion  of  lands  which  they  hold  by  prc- 
ferving  the  Baculum  More ,  or  the  bifhop’s  paftoral  ftaff  or 
crofter ;  and  by  the  tenor  of  their  charter  they  forfeit  their 
property  if  they  lofe  this  crofter.  Their  original  charter  they 
had  from  the  hilltops  of  the  iftes,  and  it  has  been  renewed  by 
the  Argyle  family  after  the  fame  form. 

I  am,  Sir, 

9  ’  )  ' 

Your  moft  obedient  fervant, 

Briars  Carfey  1  %th  Dec.  1791*  R.  RIDDELL* 

/  _  i,  _  .  /  ■  ,  1  '  ,■ 
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VI.  Obfervatlons  on  a  Greek  Inf cription  at  London.  By 
Mr .  Gough.  In  a  Letter  to  the  Rev .  T.  W.  Wrighte* 
Secretaiy. 

Read  Feb.  23,  1792 

Dear  Sir, 


HjP'HE  drawing  [<2]  that  accompanies  this  was  purchafed  by 
me  at  the  late  Dr.  Lort’s  fale,  and  reprefents  a  has  releif 
on  white  marble,  found  by  Mr.  Milles,  a  builder,  among  the 
ruins  of  a  houfe  at  Iflington,  The  date  of  this  difcovery  is 
not  mentioned,  nor  when  it  was  fixed  up  in  the  front  of  a 
warehoufe  in  High  Timber- ftreet,  near  Labour-in -vain-hill. 
But  it  muft  have  been  at  leafl  twenty  years  ago,  as  I  recolledl 
to  have  heard  of  it  from  our  late  treafurer  Mr.  Colebrook, 
who  died  1775.  I  fought  for  it  without  iuccefs,  fo  long  ago, 
and  having  repeated  my  inquiries  after  it  fince  I  became  pof- 
feffed  of  the  drawing,  I  had  the  mortification  to  find  that  the 
•houfe  wherein  it  was  fixed  had  been  re-built,  and  no  intelli¬ 
gence  was  to  be  obtained  of  the  figure. 

In  this  uncertainty  where  this  figure  came  from  originally, 
or  may  at  prefent  be  concealed,  I  fhall  content  myfelf  with 
obferving,  that  it  reprefents  the  antient  Retiarius ,  a  fort  of 
gladiator,  armed  with  a  net ,  to  caff  over  his  adverfary,  and  a 
trident  to  difpatch  him  thus  entangled.  The  bas  relief  dug 
up  at  Chefter,  and  engraved  in  the  Vetufla  Monumenta, 
Vol.  I.  p.  65,  is  a  happy  illufcration  of  this  monument.  The 


[«]  See  Plate  II. 


Retiarius 
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Retiarius  there,  holds  the  trident  in  his  right,  and  the  net  pen- 
dant  at  his  fide  in  his  heft  hand  ;  and  has  on  his  right  flioulder 
a.  kind  of  fhield  or  covering,  like  that  which,  on  fome  of  our 
brafs  fepulchral  plates,  is  called  the  gonfanon ,  and  appears 
above  each  fhoulder.  Profeffor  Ward’s  explanation  of  the 
former  is  applicable  to  the  pYefent  inftance  :  “  Quod  dextro 
geflat  liumero  a  vetere  fchollalle  in  Juveiialcni,  Sal.  VIII. 
208.  galerus  dicitur,  quem  ita  defcribit.  Galerus  eft  humero 
impofitum  gladiatoris  hujufmodi  aliquid,  quo  citius  fpar- 
fum  funem  vel  jadtatum  retium  cclligat.”  Its  ufe  was  to  affift 
him  in  recovering  the  net  if  he  miffed  his  caft.  In  a  mofaic 
given  by  Bartoli,  engraved  in  the  fame  plate,  this  galerus 
appears  on  the  left  flioulder,  which  the  profeffor  apprehends 
to  be  ah  error  of  the  artift :  for,  that  the  net  was  caft  with  the 
right  hand,  we  have  the  authority  of  Juvenal ; 

- - - - -  movet  ecce  tridentem 

Poftquam  librata  pendentia  retia  dextra 
Nequicquam  effudit  — — - - -  ■■  — 

implying,  that,  as  foon  as  he  had  miffed  his  throw,  he  had 
recourfe  to  his  trident.  Another  conformity  between  the  pre- 
fent  and  the  Chefter  Retiarius  is  the  belt  or  girdle  tight  round 
his  waift.  That  figure  is  naked  ;  but  this  has  a  kind  of 
apron  or  drapery  below  the  belt,  but  apparently  unconnedled 
with  it.  This  figure  holds  a  dagger  in  his  left  hand  inftead 
of  a  net. 

The  monument  is  fepulchral  ;  and  the  infcription  in  Greek 

capitals  fets  forth,  that  it  was  put  up  by  — - - -  Ania  Marti  a 

to  her  hujband. 

I  am,  &c. 

Feb.  7,  1792.  R.  GOUGH. 
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VII.  Notices  of  the  Manor  <?/rCavendifh,  /^Suffolk,  and 
of  the  Cavendifti  Family  while  pojfefjed  of  that  Manor * 
By  Thomas  Ruggles,  Efq.  F.  A.  S. 

Read  May  3,  1792* 
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THE  various  opportunities  which  antiquity  gives  the  ge- 
nealogift  to  compliment  greatnefs  at  the  expence  of 
veracity  are  fo  obvious,  that  particular  inftances  to  prove 
the  alfertion  cannot  be  neceflary.  The  genealogic  tree  feldom 
bears  any  fruit  on  its  branches  but  fuch  as  are  fair  to  the  eye 
of  Pride,  and  pleafant  to  the  palate  of  Greatnefs.  The  ar- 
c  cana 
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cana  of  remote  times  are  not  protruded  upon  the  view,  when 
they  are  calculated  to  give  an  humble  leffon  to  the  pride  of 
anceftry  ;  and,  were  this  not  the  cafe,  the  refearches  of  the 
antiquary  would  not  in  all  inftances  be  able,  with  certainty, 
to  trace  a  pedigree  up  to  the  original  founders  of  families, 
whofe  firft  emerfion  from  obfcurity  to  riches  or  renown  lies 
hidden  by  the  duff  of  antiquity,  which  has  been  collecting 
for  ages  ;  were  it  his  intention,  that  truth  fhould  predomi¬ 
nate,  although  at  the  expence  of  vanity. 

I  was  led  into  this  train  of  refle£lion,  by  a  careful  invefli- 
gation  of  fome  Suffolk  papers,  which  were  purchafed  at  a 
fale  of  Mr.  Martin’s  manufcripts  about  the  year  1773  ;  and, 
by  comparing  thofe  relating  to  the  village  of  Cavendifh 
with  fome  Court  rolls  and  original  title  deeds  of  the  manor 
of  Cavendifh  Overhall,  for  feveral  centuries,  the  property  of, 
and  which  gave  the  patronymic  name  to  a  noble  family,  that 
(lands  as  high  in  the  opinion  of  the  world  for  what  conffi- 
tutes  true  greatnefs,  as  it  does  in  this  country  for  titular 
nobility. 

The  difference  of  affertion,  as  to  the  origin  of  the  poffef- 
fions  of  this  family  in  the  village  of  Cavendifh,  is  not  greater 
in  the  printed  accounts  which  may  be  found  on  this  fubjedt 
in  our  libraries,  compared  with  each  other,  than  thofe  ac¬ 
counts  themfelves  are  different  from  the  fa6l,  which  may  be 
proved  by  records  and  original  documents,  to  which  re- 
courfe  may  be  had. 

Guthrie,  in  a  peerage  which  began  to  be  publifhed  in  num¬ 
bers  about  1 760,  but  was  left  an  imperfedt  work,  fays,  that 
Roger  Gernon  married  the  daughter  of  John  Potton,  lord  of 
Cavendifh,  and  by  her  became  the  founder  of  the  family 
of  Cavendifh  ;  and  that  they  had  iffue  four  fons.  Roger 
died  in  the  feventeenth  year  of  Edward  the  Second, 

H  2  *3 24 > 
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1324  ;  and  his  eldeftfon  John  was  Chief  Juftice  of  the  King’s 
Bench  [a]. 

Morant,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Effex  [£],  tells  us,  that  John  de 
Cavendilh  was  defcended  from  Robert  Gernon ,  that  his  father 
Sir  John  Gernon  took  the  name  of  Cavendilh  from  his  feat  of 
refidence  in  that  town  ;  that  by  Catharine  his  wife,  daughter 


[«]  This  account  he  probably  took  from  Collins,  in  his  Hiftorical  Collections  ' 
of  the  noble  families  of  Cavendilh,  Hollis,  kc.  publilhed  in  1752  ;  as  he  alferts 
the  fame  faCt,  and  refers  for  authority  to  the  manufcripts  in  the  Cotton  library 
fub  effigie  Julii,  F.  xi.  This  reference  has  been  examined,  and  no  fuch  account 
found,  but  the  following  very  imperfect  Iketch  of  the  genealogy  of  the  Caven- 
dilhes. 


1  r 

Stephen  Cavendilh  Johannes 

ob.  46  Ed.  Ill,  Cavendilh. 


Rogerus  Gernon, 

_ _ _ 1 _ _ 


T 


Thomas  Robertus 

Cavendilh,  Cavendilh. 

civis  de  London. 


— -  | — - 1 

Richardtis  Martinuj. 


T" 


Johannes  Cavendilh, 
civis  London, 
vixit  anno  2  Hen.Y. 


- 1 - 

Ricardus. 


- 1 

Thomas. 


Willielmus  Fuller, 
alias  Cavendilh, 

civis  London,  ob.  11  Hen.  VI. 

Thomas  Cavendilh, 
de  Pcflingford,  armig. 
ob.  18  Edvv.  IV. 

Thomas  Cavendilh. 

1 


George  Cavendilh. 


L 


Thomas  Cavendilh. 
miles,  ord.  eq.  aurat. 


Willielm  us, 
de  Glemsford, 

Willielmus. 


Radulphus, 

1 593* 


Willielmus  Cavendilh,  Miles, 
Thefaurarius  Curije  Regis, 
ob.  4  &  5  Ph.  and  Mary. 

_ 1 


r 


Carolus  Cavendilh, 
miles. 


Henricus  Cavendilh,  Wil 
de  Chattefworth. 


ielmus. 


It  is  obfeivable  that  none  of  the  female  line  of  the  family  are  mentioned  in  this 
genealogic  fketch,  which  has  on  the  face  of  it  every  appearance  of  imperfection. 

[ b ]  Vol.  II.  p.  3 23,  in  Pentlowo 
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of  John  Smith,  of  Cavendifh,  Efq.  he  had  Sir  John  Caven- 
difh,  who  was  one  of  the  Juftices  of  the  King’s  Bench. 
Neither  Collins,  Guthrie,  or  Morant,  can  ftrengthen  their  af- 
lertions  by  Dugdale’s  authority,  for  he,  in  his  Baronage,  only 
fays,  6  this  family  was  derived  from  the  Gernons,  which  be¬ 
ing  feated  at  Cavendifh,  in  Suffolk,  affirmed  that  place  for 
their  furname.’ 

The  difference  in  their  accounts  is  curious  ;  the  one  calls 
the  Stipes  Roger,  the  other  Robert ;  the  one  claims  the 
daughter  of  John  Potton,  lord  of  Cavendifh,  as  the  heirefs 
of  the  Cavendifh  property,  and  the  foundrefs  of  the  family  ; 
the  other,  the  daughter  of  John  Smith  ;  but  the  notices  in  my 
poffeffion  prove  both  the  affertions  unfounded. 

By  an  inquifitio  pojl  mortem  taken  the  35th  year  of  Ed¬ 
ward  I.  1306,  it  appears  that  John  de  Odyngfeles  then  held 
the  manor  of  Cavendifh  of  the  king  incapite. 

Another  notice  of  the  fame  kind  proves,  that  the  manor 
continued  in  1351  in  the  fame  family;  for  it  is  found,  that 
iqEdw.  III.  6  John  de  Giffard,  et  John  de  Bradfield,  fu- 
erunt  tenentes  manerii  de  Cavendifh,  jus  Joannae  Odyngfeles, 
quod  Hugo  de  Odyngfeles  nuper  tenuit  de  eodem  rege,  quo 
fervitio  ignoramus.’ 

The  manor,  therefore,  was  in  -  the  poffeffion  of  the  family 
of  Odyngfeles  ;  in  1306  John  held  it  ;  and  in  1351  it  was 
held  to  the  ufe  of  Joanna  Odyngfeles,  and  was  before  that 
the  property  of  Hugh  Odyngfeles.  In  the  lapfe  of  forty-five 
years  from  1306  John,  Hugh  and  Joanna  Odyngfeles  had 
been  in  the  poffeffion  of  it. 

Therefore  John  Potton  could  not  have  held  the  manor  at 
the  time  of  his  death  in  1324,  nor  at  the  time  of  his  daugh¬ 
ter’s  marriage. 

And  by  a  fine  levied  32  Edw.  III.  1359,  by  John,  the  fon 
of  John  de  Odyngfeles,  knight,  to  John  Wingfield,  knight, 

Gilbert 
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Gilbert  de  Debenham,  John  Cavendifh,  and  Alice  his  wife, 
of  the  manor  of  Overhall  and  Cavendifh,  this  manor  palled 
into  the  Cavendifh  family. 

And  in  43  Edw.  III.  1370,  a  fine  is  levied  of  the  advowfon 
,  of  Cavendifh,  and  lands  there,  by  Sir  John  Clinton,  to  John 
Cavendifh,  and  Alice  his  wife,  in  tail. 

The  manor  of  Cavendifh  called  Overhall  therefore  palled 
in  1359  from  the  family  of  the  Odyngfeles  to  Sir  John  Caven¬ 
difh,  Chief  Juftice  of  the  King’s  Bench  ;  and  the  advowfon, 
and  other  lands  in  Cavendifh,  in  1370,  from  Sir  John  Clinton. 

And  there  are  not  among  the  Suffolk  papers  relating  to 
Cavendifh  any  notices  refpedting  the  family  of  Potion ,  al¬ 
though  there  are  fome  inquifitions  and  Suffolk  fines  as  far 
back  as  the  end  of  the  13th  century  ;  nor  of  Smith ,  fo  early 
as  the  end  of  the  14th  century;  and  Guthrie  mentions  the 
firft  intermarriage  of  the  Cavendiihes  with  the  Smiths,  in 
1524. 

By  Dugdale’s  Chronica  Series,  in  his  Origines  Juridiciales, 
it  appears  that  John  de  Cavendifhe  was  conftituted  in  1366 
Capitalis  Jufticiarius  ad  placita  coram  rege,  &c.  and  that  on 
the  5th  of  July  1373,  he  was  again  appointed  to  that  office  ; 
and  in  1377,  the  firft  of  Richard  the  Second,  he  was  in  the 
fame  office,  and  received  a  grant  of  a  hundred  marks  a  year, 
by  letters  patent,  bearing  date  the  26th  of  June  ;  and  that  he 
was  beheaded  by  the  rebels  in  the  fifth  of  Richard  the  Se¬ 
cond  ;  and  before  his  death  he  made  his  will,  dated  at  Bury 
St.  Edmond,  le  Vendredi  profcheyn  devant  la  fefte  de 
Palmes,  l’an  du  reigne  le  Roy  Richard  Seconde  apres  la  con- 
quefte  quart.  Probat.  26  die  Aug.  A.  D.  1381. 

This  will  of  the  Chief  Juftice  proves,  that  the  head  of  a 
refpedfable  family,  who  had  many  years  enjoyed  a  very 
high  and  honourable  office,  had  acquired  but  a  trifling  per- 

1  fonal 
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fonal  property,  and  that  a  great  proportion  of  that  little 
was  given  away  to  charitable  purpofes,  or  fuch  as  were  of 
public  benefit,  and  not  to  his  family,  although  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  in  affluent  circumftances  ;  and  it  proves 
alfo,  as  does  indeed  the  law  of  the  land  in  thole  times,  that 
Collins  and  Guthrie  are  again  miftaken,  in  faying,  that  Sir 
John  Cavendifh  devifed  his  manor  and  lands  in  Cavendilh, 
Fakenham,  Afpes,  and  Saxham,  to  Andrew  Cavendifh,  his 
fon  and  heir  ;  as  no  lands  are  devifed,  or  could  then  pafs  by 
a  devife  ;  a  copy  therefore  of  this  will,  as  found  among  the 
Suffolk  papers  belonging  once  to  Mr.  Le  Neve,  fhall  follow; 

‘  In  nomine  Sandtae  Trinitatis,  Patris,  Filii,  et  Spiritus 
4  Sandti. 

4  Ego  Joh’es  Cavendyfche  fanae  mentis  exiftens  condo  tef- 

*  tamentum  meum  in  forma  quae  inferius  defcribitur.  Impri- 
4  mis,  lego  animam  meam  Deo  omnipotenti,  et  corpus  meum 
‘  ad  fepeliendum  in  cancello  ecclefiae  de  Cavendyfch,  coram 

*  fum mo  altari  prope  ubi  corpus  Aliciae  nuper  uxoris  meae 
4  jacet  humatum  ;  et  quia  lingua  Gallica  amicis  meis  et  mi- 
4  hi  plus  eft  cognata  et  magis  communis  et  nota  quam  lin- 
4  gua  Latina,  totum  refiduum  teftamenti  mei  praedicli  in 
4  linguam  Gallicam  fcribi  feci,  ut  a  didfis  amicis  meis  fa- 
4  cilius  intelligatur.  Primes  J’ai  ordeigne  et  devife,  &c.  Im- 
4  primis,  a  Andrew  Cavendyfsche  unlit  de  worftede,  vermeil 
4  ove  coloure  tefter  embroide  et  poudres  de  colombynes,  et 
4  auxi  ridelles  de  worftede  vermeyl,  et  beftes  pour  cha- 
4  rus  [c]  charettes  en  toutes  le  places,  queux  il  aura  apres 
4  moi  par  defcint  de  heritage ,  &c.  Item,  a  Rofe  fa  feme  un 
4  lit  vermayl,  &c.  et  un  coupe  d’argent  en  ou  eft  emprente  une 

*  rofe,  c’eft  afcavoir  ceo  que  jeo  avois  de  don  de  la  Coun- 
4  teffe  de  la  Marche.  Item  a  Margarcte  leur  file  un  lit  de 


[c]  Pofobly,  charet  charretes. 
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4  faperye  poudre  des  popyngays  :  item  a  la  fefaunce  du  chan- 
4  cell  de  Cavendyflche  en  caas  que  la  perfon  alloques  ou  ces 
4  executoires  le  voillent  commencer  dedeins  un  an  procheyn 
4  avener  apres  la  Pafche  crefuant  40n*  Item  a  diftribuer  as 
4  poures  decrepits,  avoegles  et  anxiens,  et  as  autres  que  nc 
4  poeuent  travayler  pour  leurs  fuftenance  de  villes  ou  jeo  aye 
4  terres  et  tenements  et  foureynement  a  Cavendyflche,  Pente- 
4  low,  Fakenham,  Saxham,  c’efl:  afcavoir  a  chafcun  ayant  re- 
4  garde  a  fa  poverte  et  fon  mefchef  felon  la  bone  difcretioun 
4  de  mes  executeurs  2o!i*  de  q’ueux  iou*  a  Cavendyflche.* 
Dated  as  above. 

Whether  the  will  of  the  Chief  Juftice,  which  refpedls  his 
being  buried  near  his  wife  Alice  in  the  chancel  of  the  church 
of  Cavendifh,  was  complied  with,  the  documents  in  my  pof- 
feflion  do  not  enable  me  to  afcertain. 

To  the  Chief  Juflice  his  fon  Andrew  fucceeded  in  the  pof- 
feflion  of  this  eftate.  He  was  knight  of  the  (hire  in  1371,  and 
was  paid  for  his  attendance  forty-one  days,  eight  pounds  four 
{hillings.  He  was  alfo  in  1386  fheriff  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk, 
died  in  1396,  and  was  buried  in  the  new  abbey  near  theTower 
of  London,  as  appears  from  the  will  of  his  widow  Rofe 
Cavendifh,  dated  1419.  He  left  one  fon  William. 

John  Cavendifh,  the  fecond  fon  of  the  Chief  Juftice,  gave 
the  finifhing  ftroke  to  Wat  Tyler,  the  lord  mayor  having  only 
wounded  him  in  the  neck  ;  for  which  a6tion  he  was  knighted 
on  the  fpot,  and  received  from  Richard  the  Second  an  an¬ 
nuity  of  forty  pounds  a  year  to  him  and  his  heirs.  He  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  fame  John  Cavendifh  to  whom  Henry  the 
Fifth,  in  conflderation  of  his  difcretion,  prudence,  and  fide¬ 
lity,  granted  the  office  of  Broaderer  of  his  Wardrobe.  He  mar¬ 
ried  Joan,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Clopton,  of  Clopton,  in 

Suffolk, 
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Suffolk,  and  left  three  fons,  William  and  Robert,  executors 
of  the  will  of  Rofe  Cavendifh,  and  Walter  Cavendilhe. 

William  Cavendilhe,  citizen  of  London,  and  mercer,  mar¬ 
ried  Joan,  the  daughter  of - Staventon,  and  became 

poffefTed  of  this  eftate  by  virtue  of  a  fine  levied  the  13th  of 
Henry  the  Fourth,  by  William,  the  fon  and  heir  of  Sir  An¬ 
drew  Cavendyfh,  of  the  manor  of  Cavendyfh,  called  Over¬ 
hall,  which  Rofe  the  late  wife  of  Sir  Andrew  Cavendyfh 
then  held:  in  dower.  He  died  in  1433,  leaving  one  fon,  a 
minor;  and  by  his  will,  dated  Jan.  5,  1432,  he  diredts,  that 
if  he  fliould  die  in  London,  he  is  to  be  buried  in  Mercers’ 
chapel  ;  if  at  Cavendifh,  or  elfewhere  in  Suffolk,  then  his 
body  to  be  buried  in  the  parifh  church  of  St.  Mary,  Caven¬ 
dyfh  ;  and  that  20I.  fliould  be  given  to  the  church  where  he  is 
buried  ;  and  that  his  executors  provide  an  obit  for  him,  his 
parents,  and  wife,  in  the  churche  of  Cavendyfhe  ;  and  that 
they  repair  the  highways  between  Poflingford  and  Clare,  as 
alfo  the  way  between  Cavendyfhe  and  Clare  ;  and  he  gives  to 
Pentelow  and  Poflingford  churches  5I.  each,  and  appoints 
his  brother  Robert  guardian  of  his  fon  Thomas  during  his 
nonage,  and  conftitutes  the  faid  Robert  one  of  his  execu¬ 
tors  [</]. 

Robert  Cavendyfhe,  his  brother,  was  a  Serjeant  at  Law, 
and  was  alfo  feifed  of  this  eftate,  by  virtue  of  a  fine  paffed  by 
the  faid  William,  the  fon  of  Andrew,  in  the  fame  year,  but 
lubfequent  to  that  before  mentioned  ;  as  there  is  in  my  pof- 

[d\  It  appears  by  a  memorandum  among  other  church-notices  taken  in  1694, 
that  there  then  exifted  in  Cavendifh  church  a  monumental  hone,  on  which  was 
this  infeription,  ‘  Hie  jacet  Willielmus  Fuller.’  Arms,  three  harts’  heads 
cabolhed,  horned  Or  ;  which  probably  lay  over  the  body  of  this  William  Caven¬ 
difh,  whofe  name  was  alfo  Fuller,  as  is  probable  from  the  manufeript  in  the 
Cotton  library. 
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feffion  a  notice  of  a  fine  levied  by  William  Cavendyfh,  fon 
and  heir  of  Sir  Andrew  Cavendyfhe,  to  Robert  Cavendyfhe, 
the  thirteenth  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  the  firft  being  marked 
Lig.  1.  N°  hi.  the  1  aft,  N°  112.  He  died  in  1438  :  for,  an 
Inquifition  poll  mortem  taken  that  year  finds  him  dead 
without  iffue,  feifed  of  this  manor  ;  and  Alice,  wife  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Nell,  his  coufin  and  heir,  to  wit,  daughter  of  John, 
grandfather  of  Robert. 

Thomas,  the  fon  of  William,  was  defigned  both  of  Caven- 
difh  and  Poflingford,  in  Suffolk.  He  married  Catharine  Scud¬ 
amore  ;  and  in  1440,  William  Nell  and  Alice  his  wife  levy 
a  fine  of  the  manor  of  Cavendyfhe  Overhall  to  William  Nor- 
wold,  clerk,  and  others,  as  may  be  fuppofed  to  the  ufe  of 
Thomas  Cavendyfh,  becaufethe  following  extradt  fhews  it  to 
have  been  in  his  poficflion  in  the  thirty-third  of  Henry  the 
Sixth,  anno  1455. 

4  Cavendyfh  villa  et  manerium  vocat1  Overhall  ibidem  de 
‘  diverffs  prati  et  pafturae  ibidem  divifim  jacentibus  et  per 
*  metas,  &c.  defcriptas  conceffi  per  Thomam  Cavendyfh, 
‘  arm.  fil.  et  haer.  W.  Cavendifh,  nuper  civis  et  mercator. 
‘  London.  Joh’ni  Clopton,  et  aliis.’  Dorf.  cl. 

He  died  1477,  leaving  one  fon,  Thomas,  and  was  buried  in 
the  church  at  Cavendyfhe,  as  there  appears  among  the 
church-notices  before  alluded  to  the  following  : 

Cavendyfh*.  1477.  S.  three  harts’  heads  cabofhed.  A.  attired.  O. 

G.  a  chevron  between  three  maunches,  O. 

Thomas  Cavendifh,  Efq.  was  Clerk  of  the  Pipe  in  the 
Exchequer  until  his  death.  He  married  Alice,  daughter  and 
eo-heirefs  of  John  Smith,  of  Podbrook  hall,  Efq.  and  had 
by  her  four  fons.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  been  in  pof- 
feffion  of  this  eftate,  He  died  in  1524.. 

George?J 
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George,  his  eldeft  fon,  was  in  poffeffion  of  the  manor  of 
Cavendifh  Overhall,  and  had  two  fons  ;  William  was  the 
eldeft,  to  whom,  in  the  fourth  year  of  Philip  and  Mary,  1558, 
he  granted  by  deed  enrolled  in  Chancery  this  manor  in  fee, 
on  the  laid  William  releafing  to  his  father  one  annual  pay¬ 
ment  of  twenty  marks,  and  covenanting  to  pay  him  yearly  for 
life  at  the  fite  of  the  manfion-houfe  of  Spains  Hall,  in  the 
parifh  of  Finchingheld,  in  the  county  of  Elfex,  forty  pounds, 
at  the  four  ufual  quarterly  days  of  payment.  When  George 
Cavendifhe  died  is  uncertain  ;  but  it  is  apprehended  in  1561, 
Or  1562. 

William  Cavendifhe,  his  fon,  was  in  poffeftion  of  the  ma¬ 
nor  in  the  fourth  year  of  Elizabeth,  as  appears  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  receipt : 

4  Fourth  Eliz.  1562,  de  Willielmo  Cavendiih,  pro  manerio 
de  Cavendyfhe  Overhall,  Cavendylh. 

d. 

4  refpedtu  homagii  xx.* 

He  was  fucceeded  in  this  eftate  by  his  fon, 

William  Cavendyfh,  of  London,  mercer,  who  by  that  de- 
fcription,  and  reciting  himfelf  to  be  the  fon  of  William  Ca- 
vendilhe,  gentleman,  deceafed,  by  deed  dated  the  25th  of 
July,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  1569, 
releafed  all  his  right  and  title  to  this  eftate,  and  to  other  lands 
lying  in  different  parifhes,  to  William  Downes,  of  Sudbury 
in  Suffolk,  Efq. 

The  Cavendifh  manor  and  eftate,  therefore,  was  alienated, 
and  paffed  in  1569  from  the  elder  branches  of  the  Caven- 
difhes.  In  the  mean  time  a  younger  branch  of  the  family 
defcended  from  Thomas  Cavendiih,  Clerk  of  the  Pipe,  who 
left  other  fons  befides  George,  viz.  William  and  Tho- 

I  2  mas. 
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mas.  William  laid  the  foundation,  and  almoft  reared  the 
ftru6ture  of  greatnefs  which  the  Devonfhire  family  now  pof- 
leffes  :  but  Guthrie  is  again  miftaken,  when  he  fays  that 
George,  the  eldeft  fon  of  Thomas,  had  two  fons,  who  both 
died  without  iffue  ;  whereas  it  has  been  proved  from  original 
deeds,  that  William,  the  eldeft,  had  iffue,  a  fon,  who 
alienated  the  eftate  to  William  Downes.  Whether  the  elder 
branch  of  the  Cavendifti  family  be  extin6l  by  the  death  of 
William  Cavendifh,  of  London,  mercer,  without  iffue,  I  am 
not  able  to  fay.;  but  fhould  prefume  not,  becaufe  in  the  re- 
gifter  of  Cavendifh  there  is  this  notice  :  4  William  Cavendilh, 
fon  of  Ralph  Cavendifti,  gentleman,  baptized  1612.’ 

From  the  family  of  Downes  this  eftate  was  conveyed,  in  the 
eleventh  of  Elizabeth,  to  John  Felton,  of  Overchryfall,  in 
Effex  ;  from  John  Felton,  in  the  forty-firft  of  Elizabeth,  to 
George  Howe,  of  Sudbury  ;  from  him  in  the  forty-third  of 

Elizabeth,  to - and  Bridget  Cracherode,  daughters  of 

Matthew  Cracherode,  of  Cavendifti,  Efq.  ;  from  the  Crache- 
rodes,  the  twentieth  of  James  the  Firft,  to  Sir  Stephen 
Soame,  of  Heydon,  in  Effex  ;  from  them  to  Ifaac  Fuller,  of 
Cavendifhe,  grocer,  in  the  thirty-firft  of  Charles  the  Se¬ 
cond  ;  from  the  Fullers  to  Wiliam  Baffet,  of  Milford,  in 
Suffolk,  clothier,  in  the  thirteenth  of  William  the  Third  ; 
from  the  Baffets  to  Samuel  Thomas,  of  Lavenham,  in  Suffolk, 
in  1752  ;  and  from  that  family  to  the  writer  of  thefe  notices 
in  1791. 

The  fite  of  the  old  manfion  of  Overhall  is  on  a  pleafant 
knoll,  or  rifing  ground,  which  overlooks  the  adjacent  county, 
and  has  a  pleafant  view  of  the  meanders  of  the  river  Stour, 
which  flows  about  half  a  mile  diftant.  The  remains  of  the  moat 
which  formerly  furrounded  the  manfion  may  ftill  be  feen, 
efpecially  on  the  North- weft  ;  and  the  ftih-ponds,  which  for- 
2  merly 
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meriy  were  a  conftant  appendage  to  family  manfions,  ftill 
remain.  The  front  of  the  houfe  appears  as  in  the  fketch  fent 
herewith,  copied  from  one  taken  by  Mr.  Johnfon  of  Wood- 
bridge,  in  1 78 5,  when  he  meafured  the  eftate.  By  a  com¬ 
putus  of  the  bailiff  of  the  eftate  delivered  to  Mr.  Cavendifh 
at  Michaelmas,  the  thirteenth  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  the 
manfion  appears  to  have  undergone  great  repairs,  as  there  is 
a  long  account,  principally  for  the  carriage  of  timber  and 
materials,  for  the  repairs  of  Overhall  ;  and  in  the  forty-third 
of  Elizabeth,  a  great  part  of  the  manfion  was  pulled  down, 
and  the  remainder  fitted  up  for  a  farm  houfe,  as  appears  by 
a  memorandum  of  the  family  of  the  Cracherodes,  foon  after 
it  came  into  their  pofteftion.  No  arms  remain  in  any  part  of 
the  building. 

In  the  church  is  one  flat  marble  in  the  center  aile,  contain¬ 
ing  at  the  bottom  of  the  ftone  on  feparate  brafs  efcutcheons, 
three  harts’  heads  cabofhed ;  a  chevron  between  three 
maunches  ;  but  no  infcription.  This  ftone  is  probably  the 
fame  as  was  noticed  in  1694.  No  other  veftiges  of  the  family 
could  be  diftinguifhed  In  the  church  in  December  1791. 

In  a  houfe  on  the  green  may  be  feen  three  feveral  ftones, 
about  a  foot  fquare  each,  introduced  into  the  cielings  ;  the 
Cavendifh.  arms,  quartered  with  another  family,  are  vifible;  but 
the  frequent  whitewashings  which  the  ftones  have  undergone 
render  the  other  changes  impofllble  to  be  accurately  ascer¬ 
tained.  T.  R. 
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Manor  of  Cavcndilh  Overhall,  Suffolk,  as  proved  by  Le  Neve’s 
Memoranda  and  original  Title  Deeds * 
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VIII.  Account  of fome  Roman  Antiquities  lately  dif covered 
in  Cumberland.  By  the  Rev .  D.  Carlifle,  of  Carlifle. 
Communicated  by  the  Lord  Bfhop  of  Salifbury. 

j  .■**.  "  * 

Head  May  io,  1792. 


THE  antiquities  from  which  the  inclofed  drawings  [<7  ]  were 
taken  have  been  all  (except  No.  23)  found  at  Caftle- 
fteads  or  Cambeck  fort.  A  few  of  them  were  difcovered 
fome  time  ago,  but  the  greater  part  only  laft  year,  when  the 
remains  of  the  fort,  as  well  as  of  the  wall  of  Severus,  for  a 
considerable  length,  were  dug  up. 

CaJUefteads ,  called  in  the  Notitia  Petriante ,  was  the  fixth 
Station  from  the  Weftern  extremity  of  the  wall.  It  was  gar- 
rifoned  by  the  Ala  Petriana.  In  dimenfions  and  figure  this 
fort  did  not  differ  materially  from  the  other  cajtra  along  the 
wall,  being  an  oblong  of  an  hundred  and  thirty  yards  by  an 
hundred  :  but  its  fituation,  in  one  refpedt,  was  remarkable, 
as  inflead  of  coinciding  with  the  vallum,  it  was  built  at  the 
diftance  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  it. 

The  walls  of  the  fort  have  been  long  entirely  levelled  ;  and 
the  area,  which  they  inclofed,  overgrown  with  brufh-wood  ; 
however,  the  foundations  might  eafily  be  traced,  and  many 
veftiges  of  the  ancient  buildings  were,  within  thefe  few  years* 
very  diflinguifhable. 

In  digging  in  the  ground  which  lies  over  the  ruins,  were 
found  Several  coins  of  the  Antonini  and  Severi,  and  fome  frag¬ 
ments  of  furniture,  &c.  of  a  much  more  modern  date  ; 
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amongft  the  reft,  an  iron  lock,  formed  juft  as  Locks  are  at 
prefent,  and  a  fhilling  of  Edward  the  Fourth.  Whence 
it  lhould  feem,  that  fome  of  thefe  forts,  after  having  been  de- 
ferted  [<£]  upon  theincurfion  of  the  Pidts  in  the  year  416,  were 
repaired  in  the  middle  ages,  and  converted  into  caftles  by  the 
barons. 

As  the  remains  of  the  valium  itfelf,  for  near  half  a  mile, 
were  entirely  dug  up,  Mr.  Johnftone,  to  whom  the  eftate  be¬ 
longs,  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  conftru£tion  of 
this  curious  remnant  of  Roman  induftry  with  the  greateft  ac¬ 
curacy.  Of  this  he  gave  me  the  following  account.  ‘  The 
breadth  of  the  foundation  was  eight  feet  ;  the  wall,  where  in¬ 
tire,  was  faced  with  large  ftones  on  both  fides,  and  the  fpace 
between  them  filled  with  rubbifh  floneto  the  depth  of  a  foot  ; 
then  a  ftrong  cement  of  lime  and  fand,  about  four  inches 
thick  ;  over  that  a  foot  of  rubbifh,  and  then  a  cover  of  ce¬ 
ment  as  before  ;  thefe  layers  Avere  fucceeded  by  others  of  rub¬ 
bifh  and  cement  alternately,  till  the  interftice  between  the 
facing-ftones  was  filled  up  to  the  top,  and  thus  the  whole  be¬ 
came  one  folid  connected  mafs.’ 

The  remarks  upon  thefe  inferiptions,  which  I  have  ventured 
to  add,  I  fubmit  with  the  greateft  diffidence  to  the  Society. 

Plate  III.  fig.  1.  From  the  drefs  of  this  figure  not  being 
Roman,  and  from  its  bearing  a  cornucopia  in  its  hand,  may 
we  not  conjedture  that  it  was  meant  for  fome  local  genius,  mod 
of  whom  (as  we  fee  from  Montfaucon,  plate  CC,  &c.)  were 
thus  reprefented  ? 

Fig.  2.  The  laft  line  of  this  infeription  looked  fo  like 
Minerve,  that  I  was  at  firft  induced  to  confider  the  altar  as 

p]  Reli&is  civitatibus  ac  mure ,  fugiunt,  difperguntur. 

Bed.  Hill.  p.  50.  ^ 
having 
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having  been  dedicated  to  Belatucader  and  Minerva,  as  Geo* 
cv^Zccpot,  and  I  made  it  out  thus  :  DEO  BELATVCADRO 
A  tque  R  egince  MINER  VtT  ;  but  as  I  believe  there  is  no 
inllance  of  the  epithet  Regina  being  applied  to  Minerva,  and 
as  it  is  but  feldom  that  we  meet  writh  an  infcription  upon  an 
altar,  where  the  name  of  the  perfon  who  eredfed  it  is  not  in* 
troduced,  I  fhould  prefer  reading  the  whole,  DEO  BELA- 
T^CADRO  ARAM  M  erito  E  rexit  RVFus. 

This  is  the  eighth  altar  which  has  been  dug  up  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Roman  wall  infcribed  to  Belatucader. 
It  has  been  thought  by  Selden,  and  many  learned  men,  that 
the  name  of  this  god  is  no  other  than  that  of  Baal  or  Bel9  dif¬ 
ferently  modified  ;  and  what  confiderably  ftrengthens  this 
conjedture  is  the  great  number  of  infcriptioias  difcovered 
hereabouts  where  the  Phoenician  deities  are  indubitably  men¬ 
tioned.  We  have  altars  dedicated  to  the  Syrian  GoddeJsy  to 
the  Tyrian  Hercules ,  to  Mithras ,  to  AJlarte ,  all  found  within  a 
fhort  diftance  from  Petrianas  :  why  then  fhould  w^e  not  think 
it  probable  that  Belatucader  (like  Baalzephon,  Baalpeor, 
Beelzebub,  and  many  more),  may  be  compounded  of  Baal, 
with  fome  title  annexed  ? 

I  do  not  lay  much  ftrefs  upon  etymological  arguments ; 
but  I  cannot  help  remarking  how  very  naturally  the  word  Be¬ 
latucader  refolves  itfelf  into  Bel  [and  the  Arabic  epithet 
jJ]  du  cader  (potenti)  an  epithet  frequently  applied  to 

the  Deity  himfel-f  in  the  Koran. 

Nor  was  there  any  mode  of  forming  the  names  for  their 
gods  and  heroes  more  common  amongft  the  Orientals  than  by 
uniting  an  attribute  with  the  poffeflive  pronoun  du  ;  of  this 
Pocockc  (Hift.  Arab.  Spec.  pag.  104.)  has  given  us  no  fewer 
than  ten  inftances. 
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I  read  the  infcription  fig.  3.  Deo  MARTI  TVN Grorum 

AVG  uftorum . PAGONVS  SATVRNVS  FeCiT 

P0SVIT.  The  letters  upon  this  altar,  as  well  as  the  work- 
manfhip  of  the  (tone  itfelf,  are  extremely  rude ;  the  former 
feem  only  to  have  been  fcratched  with  a  nail :  and  indeed  we 
may  gather  from  the  infcription,  that  the  perfon  who  dedi¬ 
cated  the  altar  had  made  it  himfelf. 

Fig.  4.  This  little  veffel  is  compofed  of  blackifh  clay,  very 
different  from  any  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  Per¬ 
haps  it  might  have  been  a  kind  of  lachrymatory. 

Fig.  5.  This  head,  apparently  of  a  Roman  foldier,  is  not 
ill  executed. 

Fig.  6,  has  no  infcription  :  on  one  fide  is  fculptured  an 
axe  and  a  facrificing  knife  ;  on  the  other  a  bird  not  unlike  the 
Ibis. 

Fig.  7,  The  infcription  here  is  almoft  entirely  obliterated. 

Plate  IV.  Fig.  8.  The  upper  ftone  of  a  hand-mill. 

Fig.  9.  Four  or  five  of  thefe  fmall  troughs  were  dug  up  in 
different  parts  of  the  fort,  and  one  in  the  foundation  of  the 
vallum  itfelf.  They  were  all  found  inverted. 

Fig.  10.  feems  a  rude  fculpture  of  Hercules,  though  it  is 
not  eafy  to  fay  what  is  meant  by  the  necklace  about  his  neck. 
We  are  informed  by  Lucian  that  the  Gauls  did  worfhip  this 
deity  under  the  name  of  Ogmius  ;  but  one  cannot  imagine 
the  figure  upon  our  altar  to  have  been  intended  for  the  Celtic 
Hercules,  who  was  the  God  of  Eloquence,  and  reprefented 
under  the  fymbol  of  an  old  man  with  a  club,  drawing  a. 
number  of  followers  after  him  by  a  chain  faffened  to  their 
cars. 

Fig.  1 1.  This  altar  is  finifhed  with  more  neatnefs  than  any 
of  the  others,  and  the  letters  are  as  fliarp  as  if  they  were  only 
juft  cut.  The  whole  of  the  word  AVGVSTI  was  evidently 
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intended  to  be  engraved  in  one  line,  but,  on  account  of  Come 
miftake  having  been  made,  the  latter  part  of  it  is  erafed,  and 
continued  in  the  line  below.  It  is  probable,  that  the  altar 
was  eredted  near  fome  building,  which  by  accident  had  been 
burnt  down,  as  a  quantity  of  fcorched  wheat  was  found  lying 
beneath  it,  and  as  the  ftone  itfelf  bears  evident  marks  of  fire 
upon  its  furface.  We  have  many  altars  in  Gruter,  and  elfe- 
where,  dedicated  to  the. virtues  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  as 
to  their  piety,  to  their  chaftity,  to  their  conftancy,  &c.  Cicero 
liimfelf  calls  thofe  qualities  divas ,  propter  quas  datur  afeen- 
fus  in  ccelum  but  to  deify  their  mere  injiitutions  (for,  the 
word  DISCIPVLIN.cE,  I  ihould  imagine,  can  only  be  a 
mis-fpelling  for  DISCIPLINE)  feems  a  curious  ftretch  of 
flattery. 

Fig.  12.  A  female  figure  of  not  inelegant  workmanfhip. 

PI.  V.  fig.  13.  Fragment  of  an  altar  to  Jupiter. 

Fig.  14.  I  can  make  no  conjedture  what  this  ftone  was  in¬ 
tended  for,  or  what  the  letters  upon  It  mean  :  I  think  they 
may  be  read  SVB  DEO  RVBEO. 

Fig.  1 5.  All  that  is  legible  upon  this  altar  feems  to  be  I ovi 
Omnipotenti  M.axi?no  E t  Genio  LOCI  C ohors  SEXTA  .... 
Thefides  are  ornamented  with  a  pnefericulum  and  a  patera. 

Fig.  1 6.  and  fig.  17.  appear  to  be  fragments  of  fepulchral 
inferiptions. 

PI.  VI.  fig.  18.  and  fig.  19.  rude  relievos  of  images. 

Fig.  20.  Infcription,  C enturia  RoMANI.  This  ftone  was 
found  in  the  ruins  of  the  great  vallum,  and  probably,  like 
many  fimilar  ones  given  in  Horfley,  &c.  had  been  originally 
fixed  in  the  face  of  it,  to  denote  what  portion  of  the  building 
each  particular  body  of  troops  had  compleated.  It  is  a  pity 
that  the  places  where  thefe  ftones  were  found,  and  their  di- 
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fiances  from  each  other,  have  not  been  more  preciiely  afcer- 
tained. 

Fig.  21.  This  altar  was  found  fome  years  ago  in  the  bank 
of  a  rivulet,  which  runs  by  the  fort  ;  and  an  engraving  of  it 
is  given  by  Mr.  Brand  in  his  Hiftory  of  Newcaftle  ;  but  as  it 
was  covered  with  mofs  and  dirt  at  the  time  he  infpedfed  it* 
he  could  not  examine  the  infcription  fo  accurately  as  I  have 
been  enabled  to  do  from  the  altar  in  my  own  pofleffion. 

The  fymbols  upon  the  fides,  a  thunderbolt  and  wheel,  fuf- 
ficiently  declare  that  the  altar  was  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  al¬ 
though  the  letters  I.  O.  M.  which,  no  doubt,  were  once  upon 
it,  are  broken  off,  together  with  the  upper  part  of  the  ftone. 
The  original  infcription,  therefore,  I  fancy  might  be  read 
thus  : 

I ovi  Optimo  Maximo 

ET  NVMIN##J  A WGufti 

N oftriy  COH ors  SECVNDA  TVN- 

GROR/m  GOV^diana  Milliaria  EGquitata 

FID*?.  CVI  PRjE-  : 

EST  .......  CLAV- 

DIVS  .....  PRA- 

EF  e£tus,  IN  ST  ANTE 

AEL io  MARTINO 

PRINC//*,  X  YLalendarum  lanuarii , 

YMVeratore  Domino  N ofro  A WGufo  III.  PO- 
MPIANO*  GQnfulibuS . 

* 

The  mark  T.  (milliaria)  feems  to  have  been  at  firft  omitted 
by  the  workman,  and  added  afterwards  between  the  lines. 
The  Cohors  Equitata  Milliaria  (whofe  exigence,  as  part  of  the 
Roman  army,  appears  to  be  not  much  known)  is  thus  de¬ 
ferred 
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fcribed  by  Hyginus  [c]  ;  44  Habet  Cohors  Equitata  Milliaria  pe- 
dites  feptingentos  fexaginta,  centurias  decern,  equites  ducen- 
tos  quadraginta,  turmas  decem.”  And  although  the  name 
of  milliary  cohort  was  originally  confined  to  the  fird  cohort 
of  the  legion,  as  confiding  of  a  thoufand  men,  yet,  in  the 
latter  times  of  the  empire,  according  to  Vegetius  4  non  tan- 
turn  unam  cohortem  fed  etiam  alias  milliarias  legio  fuit  juiTa. 
fufcipere.” 

In  the  lad  line  but  one  of  this  infcription,  there  is  an  evi¬ 
dent  midake  of  III  for  II,  as  we  know,  from  the  Fadi,  that 
Pompeianus  was  the  colleague  of  Gordian  in  his  third  con- 

fulfhip. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  though  the  firft  cohort  of  Tungri  is 
fpoken  of  by  the  Notitia,  and  to  be  traced  in  various  infcrip- 
tions  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Roman  wall,  yet 
neither  the  Notitia,  nor  a  fingle  done  (as  far  as  I  know) 
except  this  altar,  make  any  mention  of  the  fiecond  cohort. 
That  it  ever  was  in  Britain,  appears  only  to  be  known  from  a 
few  words  of  Tacitus  :  4  Agricola,  (fays  he,  in  defcribing  the 
battle  with  Galgacus)  tres  Batavorum  cohortes  ac  Tungro- 
rum  duas  cohortatus  ed  ut  rem  ad  mucrones  ac  manus  addu- 
cerentf  &c.  It  is  pleafing  to  fee  a  padage  in  a  Roman  his¬ 
torian  and  an  infcription  dug  up  in  Cumberland  thus  mutu¬ 
ally  throwing  light  upon  each  other. 

Fig.  22.  A  foldier,  with  an  arcula  in  his  hand,  perhaps  a 
corn-bafket  ;  a  fimilar  figure  is  given  in  Horfley,  N°  XL 
Scotland. 

Fig.  23.  This  altar  was  found  in  the  bed  of  a  rivulet  at  Bew- 
cadle,  a  village  fituated  about  fix  miles  to  the  north  of  the. 
wall  of  Severus.  It  was  fent  to  me  a  few  months  ago, 

[<•]  Dc  Caftrametatione, 
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I  read  the  infcription  thus  : 

SANCTO  CO- 

CIDEO,  Titus  AVRVN Cw 

FELICISSI- 

MVS  TRIBVN us 

EX  EVOCATO 

V otum  Solvit  Eubcns  M erito. 

Tribunus  ex  evocato  may  perhaps  fignify,  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Tribune  from  being  an  Evocatus  ;  but  I  fhould  rather 
think  that  Tribunus  and  ex  evocato  were  unconnected  with 
each  other,  and  confider  the  latter  as  fynonymous  with  qui 
f ucrat  evocatus  (who  was  formerly  an  evocatus')  a  mode  of 
phrafeolbgy,  though  perhaps  not  very  common  in  the  bed;  La¬ 
tin  writers,  yet  by  no  means  unfrequent  in  the  later  ones. 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  affords  us  numberlefs  inftances  of  it  : 
thuslib.xxi,c.  6. 4  Amphilotius  quidam  ex  Tribuno  Paphlagonise 
aufus,  &c.’  lib  xxii,  c.  3.  4  Taurum  ex  PrcejeEloPrcetorio  in  ex¬ 
ilium  egerunt.’  In  the  Hift.  Aug.  Script,  p.  145,  we  read, 
‘  Senatus  Maximum  Pupienum  ex  Prafeffo  urbi  qui  plurimas 
dignitates  praecipue  geffiffet,  imperatorem  creavit.’  In  the 
fame  manner  we  find  in  gloffis  Ifidori  ex  confute  for  conful 
vetus ,  ex  milite  for  miles  vetus. 

The  Evocati,  as  we  may  gather  from  various  paffages  in 
the  Roman  hiftorians,  were  foldiers,  who  after  having  com¬ 
pleted  their  military  fervice,  Rill  remained  in  the  army  as 
volunteers. 

This  is  the  third  altar  found  in  Cumberland  dedicated  to 
the  local  deity  Cocideus. 

Fig.  24  and  25  are  impreffions  taken  from  two  intaglios  cut 
in  cornelians  ;  the  former  is  drawn  the  fame  fize  as  the  origi- 
3  nal, 
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nal,  the  latter  twice  as  large.  Fig.  24  feems  intended  for  a 
Mercury ;  he  has  the  petafus  upon  his  head,  and  holds  a  purfe 
in  his  left  hand  ;  whether  the  artiffc  meant  to  engrave  a  ca- 
duceus  in  his  right,  I  cannot  determine.  Fie  is  deftitute  of 
the  talaria  :  but  we  find  Mercury  as  often  reprefented  without 
thefe  two  laft  fymbolsas  with  them  (Montfauc.  pi.  LXVIII. 
LXIX.) 

Fig.  25.  Profiles  of  Jupiter,  Caftor,  and  Pollux.  From  the 
imperial  diadems  with  which  they  are  crowned,  perhaps  the 
engraver  wifhed  to  denote  Severus  and  his  two  fons  Caracalla 
and  Geta  under  the  characters  of  thefe  deities- 
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IX/  Obfervations  on  the  Burning  of  the  Steeple  of  St . 
Paul’s  Cathedral \  London.  By  the  Rev*  S.  Denns. 
In  a  Better  to  Mr .  Gough. 


Read  May  17,  1792. 

Dear  Sir, 

IN  your  Britifh  Topography,  vol.  I.  p.  607,  you  have 
*-  mentioned  a  tradt  relative  to  the  burning  of  St.  Paul’s 
fteeple,  June  4,  1561,  printed  by  Seres  in  1563  [a].  By 
the  title  page  it  Ihould  feem  to  be  an  addition  to  a  former 
tra6l  publifhed  by  Seres  ;  and  in  a  volume  of  black-letter  tradls, 
i2mo,  which  my  friend  Mr.  Latham  not  long  fince  picked 
up,  there  is,  as  I  apprehend,  the  book  alluded  to.  Imagining 
from  your  filence  that  you  may  not  have  feen  it,  and  it  being 
very  fhort,  I  have  tranfmitted  a  copy  of  it.  Mr.  Herbert,  the 
Continuator  of  Typographical  Antiquities,  to  whom  the  tra6b 
has  been  fhewn,  had  never  met  with  it  ;  but  he  is  inclined  to 
think  that  all  the  material  circumftances  have  been  inferted  in 
our  chronicles.  Whether  he  is  right  in  his  conjedlure,  no  per- 
fon  is  more  competent  to  determine  than  yourfelf.  As  far  as  I 
can  recolle6t  there  are  incidents  of  which  I  was  not  before  ap¬ 
prized. 

According  to  Stowe,  in  his  Survey,  the  fteeple  was  fet  on 
fire  between  three  and  four  o’clock  ;  but  it  appears,  from  a 

1 

[a]  This  book  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Herbert,  p.  696. 
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relation  of  the  fire  upon  oath,  entered  in  the  Regiftry  of  Bilhop 
Grindal  (Newcourt,  Repert.  vol  I.  p.3.),  that  the  accident  be¬ 
fell  the  fteeple  between  the  hours  of  one  and  two.  The  fa£t 
moft  probably  was,  that  the  flafh  of  lightning  was  between 
one  and  two,  though,  as  obferved  in  Seres’  firft  tradfc,  the 
fmoke  from  the  fteeple  was  not  perceived  till  feme  time  after. 

Notwithftanding  the  confeftion  of  the  fexton  that  this  cala¬ 
mity  was  not  occafioned  by  lightning,  I  fee  no  reafonto  doubt 
of  that  being  the  foie  caufe  of  it,  though  circumftances  might, 
for  an  hour  or  two,  retard  the  appearance  of  the  fire,  guerre 
Does  the  damage  done  to  the  turret  of  the  fteeple  of  St.  Mar¬ 
tin’s  church  occur  in  any  hiftory  of  London  ?  It  is  in  a  brief 
Chronicle,  printed  by  T.  Marfh,  1561  [£].  The  advice  of  the 
experienced  in  warres  to  fhoot  down  with  canons  the  fteeple  of 
St.  Paul’s,  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of  the  fire,  would  have 
reflected  credit  on  an  Engineer  of  the  iiland  ofLaputa.  The 
pafifage  from  Jeremiah  printed  in  the  title  page  was,  it  may 
be  prefumed,  the  text  to  bifhop  Pilkington’s  fermon,  the  fub- 
ftance  of  which  fo  fpeedily  iffued  from  the  prefs  of  Mafter 
Seres. 

I  am,  Dear  Sir, 

Your  faithful 

And  obliged  fervant, 

Wilmington ,  March  8,  1792.  S.  DENNE^ 

[6]  Herbert,  p.  851, 
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The  true  Report 
of  the  burnyng  of  the  Steple 
and  Churche  of  Poules, 
in  London. 

Jeremy,  xviii. 

I  wyll  fpeake  fuddenlye  agaynft  a  nati¬ 
on,  or  agaynfte  a  kyngedome,  to  plucke 
it  up ;  and  to  roote  it  out,  and  deftroye; 
it.  But  yf  that  nation,  agaynfte 
whome  I  have  pronounced,  turne 
from  their  wickednefs,  I  wyll  re¬ 
pent  of  the  plage  that  I  thought 
to  brynge  uppon 
them. 

Imprynted  at  London,  at  the 
Weft  ende  of  Paules  Church 
at  the  Sygne  of  the  Hedghogge, 
by  Wylliam 
Seres. 

Cum  privilegio  ad  imprimendum 
folum. 

Anno  1561.  The  x  of  June. 
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The  true  reporte  of  the  Leaf  A.  ii. 

burning  of  the  Steple  and  • 

church  of  Paules,  in  London. 

/ 

On  Wednefday  beinge  the  fourthe  daye  of  June,  in  the 
yeare  of  our  Lord  1561,  and  in  the  thyrde  yeare  of  the  reigne 
of  our  Soveraygne  Ladye  Elizabeth,  by  the  grace  of  God, 

Queene  of  Englande,  Fraunce,  and  Ireland,  defender  of  the 
faith,  &c.  betweene  one  and  two  of  the  clocke  at  afternoone, 
was  feene  a  marveilous  great  fyrie  lightning,  and  immediately 
infued  a  mod:  terrible  hydeous  cracke  of  thunder,  fuch  as 
feldom  hath  been  heard,  and  that  by  eftimacion  of  fenfe,  di~ 
recllye  over  the  citie  of  London.  At  which  inftance  the 
corner  of  a  turret  of  ye  fteple  of  Saint  Martin’s  churche 
within  Ludgate  was  torne,  and  divers  great  ftones  caften 
downe,  and  a  hole  broken  throughe  the  roofe  and  timber  of 
the  faid  church  by  the  fall  of  the  fame  ftones. 

For  divers  perfones  in  tyme  of  the  faide  tempeft  being  on 
the  river  of  Thamys,  and  others,  beyng  in  the  fieldes,  nere 
adjoyning  to  ye  citie,  affirmed,  that  thei  faw  a  long  and  a 
fpeare  pointed  flame  of  fier  (as  it  were)  runne  through  the 
toppe  of  the  broche  or  fhaft  of  Paules  fteple  from  the  eafte 
weftwarde.  And  fome  of  the  parifh  of  St.  Martin’s  then 
being  in  the  ftreate  dyd  feele  a  marveylous  ftrong  ayre  or 
whorlewynd,  with  a  fmel  lyke  briinftone  coming  from  Paules 
church,  and  withal  heard  the  rufh  of  ye  ftones  which  fell 
fro  their  fteeple  into  the  churche.  Betwene  iiij  and  five  of  the  (A.  i i j ) 
clocke  a  fmoke  was  efpied,  by  divers,  to  breake  oute 
under  the  bowle  of  the  faid  fhaft  of  Paules,  and  namely,  by 
Peter  Johnfon,  principall  Regiftrer  to  the  Bifhop  of  Londo, 
who  immediately  brought  word  to  the  Bifhop’s  houfe.  But 
fodeinly  after,  as  it  were  in  a  momente,  the  flame  brake  forth 
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in  a  circle  like  a  garlande  rounde  about  the  broche,  about  two 
yards  to  thedimacion  of  fight  under  the  bowle  of  the  faid  fhaft, 
and  increafed  in  fuche  wife,  that  within  a  quarter  of  an  howre, 
or  litle  more,  the  erode  and  the  egle  on  the  toppe  fell  downe 
upon  the  South  erode  lie.  The  Lord  Maior  being  fent  for, 
and  his  brethren  came  with  allfpede  podible,  and  had  a  fliort 
confutation,  as  in  fuch  a  cafe  might  be,  with  ye  Bifhop  of 
London,  and  others,  for  ye  bed  way  of  remedy.  And  thither 
Game  alfo.y6  Lord  Keper  of  the  great  feale,  *and  the  Lord 
Treaforer,  who- by  their  wifedom  and  authoritie  dyredted  as 
good  order,  as  in  lo  great  a  confufio  could  podibly  be. 

Some  there  wer,  preteding  experience  in  warres,  that 
couceled  the  remanente  of  the  fteple  to  be  fliot  down  with 
canons,  which  counfel  wras  not  liked,  as  mod  perilous  both 
for  the  difperfing  the  lire,  and  dedructio  of  houfes  and  peo¬ 
ple  ;  other  perceiving  the  deple  to  be  pad  all  recovery,  con- 
fidering  the  hugenefs  of  the  fier,  and  the  dropping  of  the 
leade,  thought  bede  to  geat  ladders  and  feale  the  churche, 
and  with  axes  to  hew  down  a  fpace  of  the  roofe  of  the 
churche  to  day  the  fier,  at  lead  to  fave  fome  part  of  the 
■(A.  iiij)  faide  churche,  which  was  concluded.  But  before  the  lad¬ 
ders  and  buckets  could  be  brought,  and  things  put  in  any 
order,  and  elpecially  becaufe  the  churche  was  of  fuch  height, 
that  thei  could  not  feale  it,  and  no  fufficiente  number  of  axes 
could  be  had,  ye  laborers  alfo  being  troubled  with  ye  multi¬ 
tude  of  ydle  gazers,  the  mode  parte  of  the  highede  roofe  of 
the  churche  was  on  fier. 

Fyrft,  the  fall  of  the  erode  and  egle  fired  the  Southe  erode 
lie,  which  lie  was  fird  confirmed,  the  beames  and  brands  of 
the  deeple  fell  downe  on  every  fide,  and  fired  the  other  thre 
partes,  that  is  to  faye,  the  Chauncel  or  Quier,  the  North  lie, 
and  the  body  of  the  churche,  fo  that  in  one  howres  fpace 
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ye  broch  of  the  fteple  was  brent  downeto  ye  battlementes,  and 
the  moft  part  of  ye  higheft  roofe  of  the  churche  likewife  con- 
fumed.  The  hate  of  the  fteple  and  churche  feming  both  def- 
perate,  my  Lord  Mayor  was  advifed  by  one  maifter  Winter, 
of  ye  admiraltie,  to  converte  the  moft  part  of  his  care  and 
provifio  to  preferve  the  Bifhops  palace  adjoynyng  to  the 
North-weft  end  of  the  church:  lead  fro  that  houfe  beinge 
large,  the  her  might  fprede  to  the  ftretes  adjoyning,  where¬ 
upon  the  ladders,  buckets,  and  laborers,  were  commanded 
thither,  and  by  greate  labor  and  diligence,  a  piece  of  the 
roofe  of  the  Northe  lie  was  cut  down,  and  the  her  fo  flayed, 
and  by  muche  water,  that  parte  quenched,  and  the  laid 
Bifhops  houfe  preferved.  It  pleafed  God  alfo  at  the  fame 
tyme  bothe  to  turne  and  calme  the  winde,  which  afore  was 
vehemet,  and  continued  ftil  high  and  greate  in  other  partes 
without  the  citie.  There  wer  above  V.  C.  perfons  yf  laboured 
in  carying  and  filling  water,  and  divers  fubftancial  citizens  toke 
paynes  as  if  thei  had  bene  laborers,  fo  did  alfo  divers  and 
fondrye  gentlemen,  whofe  names  wer  not  knowen  to  the 
writer  hereof,  but  amongft  other,  the  faid  M.  Winter,  and 
one  Mr.  Stranguifh  did  both  take  notable  paines  in  their  own 
perfons,  and  alfo  much  directed  and  encouraged  other,  and 
that  not  without  great  dauger  to  thefelves.  In  ye  evening 
came  the  Lord  Clinton,  Lord  Admiral,  from  the  court  at 
Grenewiche,  whe  the  Queenes  majefty,  affone  as  the  rage  of 
the  her  was  efpied  by  her  majeflye  and  others  in  the  court, 
of  the  pitifull  inclination  and  love  that  her  gracious  highneffe 
dyd  beare  both  to  ye  faid  church,  and  the  citie,  fent  to  aftyft 
my  Lorde  Mayor  for  the  fuppreffyng  of  the  fyre,  who  with 
his  wifdome,  authority,  and  diligent  travayl,  did  very  much  1 
good  therin.  About  x  of  the  clocke  the  fyercenes  of  the  fyre 
was  paft,  the  tymbre  being  fallen,  and  lyinge  brenninge 
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uppon  the  vaultes  of  ftone,  the  vaultes  yet  (God  be  thanked) 
ftandynge  unperiihed  :  fo  as  onelye  the  tymbre  of  the  hole 
church  was  confirmed,  and  the  lead  molten,  favying  the  molt 
part  of  the  two  lowe  lies  of  the  Queare,  and  a  piece  of  the 
North  lie,  and  an  other  fmal  piece  of  ye  Southe,  in  the  bodye 
of  the  churche.  N  otwithftandyng  all  which,  it  pleafed  the 
merciful  Godin  his  wrath  to  remebre  his  mercie,  and  to  en- 
clofe  the  harmc  of  this  molt  fyerce  and  terrible  fyre  wy  thin 
the  walles  of  thys  one  church,  not  extending  any  part  of  his 
wrath  in  this  fyre  uppon  the  reft  of  the  citie,  which  to  all 
reafon  -and  fence  of  man  was  fubject  to  utter  diftruction.  For 
in  the  hole  city  without  the  churche  no  ftycke  was  kyndled 
furelye,  notwithftanding  that  in  diverfe  partes  and  ftretes, 
and  within  the  lioufes  bothe  adjoyning,  and  of  a  good  dif- 
taunce,  as  in  Fleteftrete  and  Newgate  market,  by  the  violence 
of  fyre,  burninge  coles  of  greate  bignefle  fell  downe  almooft 
as  thicke  as  haylftones,  and  flawes  of  lead  were  blowen 
abrode  into  the  gardins  without  y1  citie,  like  flawes  of  fnowe 
in  bredthe,  w’oute  hurt,  God  be  thanked,  to  any  houfe  or 
perlo.  Many  fond  talkes  goe  abrode  of  the  original  caufe  of 
this  fier.  Some  fay  it  was  negligence  of  plumbers,  whereas 
by  due  examination,  it  is  proved  that  no  plumbers  or  other 
workemen  laboured  in  the  churche  for  fixe  monethes  before. 
Others  fufpect  it  was  done  by  fome  wicked  praclife  of  wild- 
fyer  or  gunpowder,  but  no  juft  fufpicions  therof  by  any  ex- 
aminacion  can  be  founde  hitherto.  Some  fufpe6t  conjurers 
and  forcerers,  wherof  there  is  alfo  no  great  likelyhode.  And 
if  it  hadde  bene  wrought  yc  waie,  yet  could  not  the  devil 
have  done  it,  without  God’s  permiflio,  and  to  fome  purpofe  of 
his  unferclieable  judgemets,  as  appereth  in  the  ftory  of  Job. 
The  true  caufe,  as  it  femeth,  was  the  tepeft  by  God’s  fuffrance  : 
for  it  cannot  be  otherwife  gathered,  but  that  at  ye  faid  great 
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and  terrible  thunderclap,  when  St.  Martins  fteple  was  torne, 
the  lightning,  which  by  natural  order  fmiteth  ye  higheb,  did 
firb  finite  ye  top  of  Paules  beple,  and  entring  in  at  the  fmall 
holes,  which  have  always  remained  open  for  building  fkaf- 
foldes  to  the  workes,  and  finding  the  timbers  very  clde  and 
drie,  did  kindle  the  fame,  and  fo  the  her  increafins:  vrew  to 
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a  flame,  and  wrought  yc  efFedte  which  folowed,  mob  terri¬ 
ble  then  to  behold  and  now  mofc  lamentable  to  looke  on. 

On  Sonday  folowing,  beynge  the  viii  day  of  June,  the  re¬ 
verend  in  God,  the  Bifhop  of  Durefme,  at  Paules  erode, 
made  a  learned  and  fruitful  fermon,  exhorting  the  auditory 
to  a  general  repentance,  and  namely  to  humble  obediece  of. 
the  lawes  and  fuperior  powers,  which  vertue  is  much  decayed 
in  thefe  our  daies.  Seming  to  have  intellygece  from  the 
Queenes  highnes,  that  her  Majebie  intendeth  that  more  fe- 
veritie  of  lawes  fhall  be  executed  againb  perfons  difobedyent, 
as  well  in  caufes  of  religion  as  civil,  to  the  great  rejoyflng  of 
his  auditours.  He  exhorted  alfo  hys  audiece  to  take  this  as  a 
generall  warninge  to  the  whole  realme,  and  namelye  to  the 
citie  of  London,  of  fome  greater  plage  to  folow,  if  amend- 
mente  of  lyfe  in  all  bates  did  not  enfue  :  He  muche  reproved, 
thofe  perfons  whiche  woulde  .afligne  the  caufe  of  this  wrathe 
of  God  to  any  perticular  bate  of  me,  or  that  were  diligent  to 
loke  into  other  mens  lyves,  and  could  fee  no  faultes  in  them- 
felfes  ;  but  wilhed  that  every  man  wold  defeend.  into  him- 
felfe,  and  fay  with  David,  Ego  fum  qui  peccavi.  I  am  he  that 
hathe  finned,  and  fo  furth,  to  that  effe6t  very  godlye.  He 
alfo  not  onely  reproved  the  prophanatyon  of  the  laid  churche 
of  Paules,  of  long  time  heretofore  abufed  by  walking,  jang¬ 
ling,  brawling,  fighting,  bargaining,  Szc.  namely,  in  fermons 
and  fervice  time  :  but  alfo  aufwexed  by  the  way  to  the  objec¬ 
tions  of  fuch  evil-tunged  perfos,  which  do  impute  this  token 
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of  God’s  deferved  ire,  to  alteratid  or  rather  reformatio  of  re- 
ligio,  declaring  out  of  aucient  records  and  hiflories,  ye  like, 
yea  and  greater  matters,  had  befallen  in  the  time  of  fuperftio 
and  ignorance.  For  in  the  firft  year  of  King  Stephe,  not  'only 
the  faid  churche  of  Paules  was  brent,  but  alfo  a  great  part  of 
the  city,  that  is  to  lay  fro  Londo  Bridge  unto  St.  Clemets 
without  Teple  bar,  was  by  her  cofumed.  And  in  ye  daies  of 
King  Heryy*  VI.  ye  Steple  of  Paules  Avas  alfo  fired  by  light¬ 
ning,  although  it  was  then  ftaide  by  diligece  of  ye  citizens, 
ye  her  being  the  by  likelyhode  not  fo  fierce.  Many  other 
fuche  like  cornon  calamities  he  reherfed,  Avhiche  had  hap¬ 
pened  in  other  coutreis,  both  nigh  to  this  realm,  and  far  of, 
where  the  church  of  Rome  hathmofl  authority,  and  therefore 
concluded  the  fureft  way  to  be,  yl  every  man  fliould  judge, 
examin,  and  amed  himfelfe,  and  embrace,  beleve,  and  truely 
folow  ye  word  of  God,  and  carncflly  to  pray  to  God  to  turn 
away  fro  us  his  deferved  wrath  and  indignation,  whereof  this 
his  terrible  work  is  a  moft  certein  warning,  if  we  repent  not 
unfeinedly.  The  whiche  God  grat  maye  come  to  paffe  in  all 
eflates  and  degrees,  to  ye  glory  of  his  name,  and  to  our  ende- 
leffe  comforte,  in  Chrift  our  Saviour.  Amen. 

God  Save  the  Queene. 

»-  'Lrl  - 
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X.  Remarks  on  cm  Italian  mujical  Injlrument .  In  a 

Letter  to  General  Melville.  From  John  Moir,  Efq, 

Read  June  21,  1792, 

Dear  General, 

IN  1789,  pafling  through  a  town  iu  Lombardy,  I  acci¬ 
dentally  heard  a  piper,  furrounded  by  a  crowd,  execute 
an  air  fo  affecting,  that  I  got  out  of  my  chaife  to  hear  him  ; 
but  judge  my  furprife  when  I  found,  that  the  inftrument  he 
was  playing  on  was  perfedfly  fimilar  to  the  fibula  the  Satyrs 
and  Fauns  are  pictured  with.The  piper  had  a  little  bafket  of  the 
fame  fort  of  inftruments  to  fell,  one  of  which  I  bought  [«],  and 
on  enquiry  I  found  that  it  is  common  with  the  peasantry  in 
that  country  ;  I  doubt,  therefore,  whether  it  will  have  that 
merit  of  novelty  with  you  that  it  had  with  me  ;  but  if  it 
fhould  happen  that  you  have  not  feen  one  of  the  kind  before, 
I  may  congratulate  myfelf  from  the  light  your  fine  tafle  and 
erudition  have  conftantly  thrown  on  every  thing  relative  to 
the  antients,  that  I  have  put  it  in  the  belt  poflible  train  of  in- 
vefligation.  On  my  arrival  at  Milan,  I  mentioned  the  cir- 
cumflance  to  a  gentleman,  who  procured  me  the  hearing  a 
concert  on  it,  accompanied  by  a  violin  and  guittar,  that  quite 
enchanted  me.  The  execution  appears  complete  and  eafy, 
particularly  what  in  other  inftruments  is  fo  difficult,  the 
running  up  and  down  the  gamut,  which  is  done  by  a  hori- 

[<*]  See  it  engraved,  plate  VI. 
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zontal  motion  of  the  hands  drawing  the  even  part  of  the  fif- 
tula  acrofs  the  lips,  and  gently  blowing  into  the  pipes  or 
reeds,  each  of  which  is  a  full  or  half  note,  and  a  little  prac¬ 
tice,  to  a  good  ear,  foon  gives  the  fhiftings  to  form  the  tune. 
I  mult  remark,  that  the  one  I  had  heard  at  Milan  had  many 
more  pipes,  and  of  courfe  greater  compafs. 


I  am,  dear  General, 


Great  Portland-Jireet 9 
June  1 6,  17  92, 


Your  obliged  humble  Servant, 

JOHN  MOIR. 
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A  loose piece 
of  the  meddle 
of'  N?  22. 
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XI.  Farther  Accounts  of  Antiquities  difcovered  in  Corn¬ 
wall,  1774*  By  Philip  Rafhleigh,  Efq .  F.  R.  and 
-  A \  SS,  In  a  Letter  to  Mr .  Gough. 


Head  November  8,  1792. 

NOT  finding  any  perfon  that  has  attempted  to  explain 
the  ufe  of  feveral  antiquities  difcovered  in  Cornwall  in 
1774,  which  were  exhibited  before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
in  1788,  and  engraved  in  pi.  viii.  [a]  of  vol.  IX.  p.  187  I  have 
lately  borrowed  them,  and  trouble  you,  Sir,  with  fome  obser¬ 
vations  on  the  pi  ate. 

No  1.  22,  and  23,  were  parts  of  a  Silver  cup,  refembling 
one  ufed  in  a  neighbouring  parilh  at  the  Communion,  as  re¬ 
presented  in  the  Sketch  fent  herewith  [£].  Round  the  outfide 
of  the  cup,  near  the  edge,  are  remains  of  pins,  or  rivets,  for 
the  purpofe  of  fixing  a  rim  or  ornamental  border  ;  and  from 
the  holes  in  No.  6  and  7,  I  thought  they  might  have  Suited 
together,  but  on  comparing  them,  they  differ  widely  ;  and 
not  being  equal  all  round,  they  could  not  be  applied  as  a 
hoop.  No.  6.  is  eight  \  inches,  and  No.  7,  is  7  J  inches,  in¬ 
cluding  the  two  Small  ends  which  are  wanting  in  No.  6.  The 
holes  in  thefe  pieces  Shew  they  had  been  fixed  to  fome  lolid 
body  ;  which,  with  their  different  lengths,  now  convince  me, 
on  a  fuller  infpection,  that  they  could  not  have  been  ufed 
for  bracelets. 

[«]  Mif-numbered  IX. 

£*]  Plate  VII, 
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No.  1 6  is  the  top  of  No.  9,  which  has  only  a  carved  front, 
with  a  little  crofs  behind,  thus  -}-.  The  figures  reprefented 
in  6,  7,  8,  and  9,  with  16,  have  only  been  ornamented  for  a 
front  view. 

The  loofe  piece  in  the  middle  of  No.  22,  feems  of  no  ufe  to 
that  part  of  the  cup,  or  to  be  any  way  conne&ed  with  it,  ex¬ 
cept  by  the  three  holes  which  exactly  coincide.  This  piece 
very  much  refembled  the  filver  top  of  a  horfe-whip.  Fig.  8 
is  a  filver  fpring.  What  fig.  10  is  I  know  not,  but  certainly 
not  a  fpring. 

There  are  two  pieces  of  No  15,  and  of  No.  19  ;  and  Nos. 
18,  and  20,  are  both  alike. 

I  think  the  mint-mafler’s  name  of  Burgred’s  penny  is  not  ac¬ 
curate  ;  the  letters  are  very  plain  ,and  appear  as  BEniiTi’EL  [c]. 

If  thefe  obfervations  are  of  any  ufe  to  explain  parts  of  the 
plate,  I  fubmit  them  to  your  infpedtion  ;  and  if  at  any  time  I 
can  render  them  more  clear  by  better  afliftance  than  I  have 
near  me,  I  fhall  be  obliged  to  you  for  putting  me  in  the  way. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Sir, 

Your  mod;  obedient 

humble  fervant, 

PHIL.  RASHLEIGH. 


[<■]  It  feems  to  be  the  fame  with  No.  27.  in  the  plate  of  Saxon  coins  in  the 
new  edition  of  Camden’s  Britannia, 


Menabilly , 
Sept.  4,  1792. 
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XII.  An  illuminated  Letter  of  Filiation  among  the  Grey 
Friers .  Communicated  by  Craven  Ord,  Efq.  F,  R.  and 
A .  SS.  In  a  Letter  to  the  Prefdent. 


Read  Dec.  6, 

My  Lord, 

I  Beg  leave  to  lay  before  the  Society  a  curious  illuminated 
letter  of  filiation  from  Thomas,  brother  of  the  Grey  Friers, 
or  Friers  Minors,  in  England,  to  John  Marfhall,  and  Ifabel 
his  wife.  It  bears  date  1  Edw.  IV.  The  following  is  a  copy  of 
the  original  now  exhibited  : 

4 

i  Venerabilibus  in  Chrifto  Johanni  Marchal  etlfabelle  con- 
forti  fue  frater  Tho5*  Fratru  Minor’  in  Anglia  minifter  et  fervus. 
Salute  et  per  prefentis  vite  merita  gaudia  percipere  fempiterna. 
Devocione  qua  ob  dei  reverenciam  ad  ordinem  noftrum  ha- 
betis  fincere  caritatis  affedtu  confiderans,  cupienfque  vobis  vices 
repedere  falutares,  vos  ad  univerfa  et  fingula  fr” m  adminiftra- 
cionis  Anglicane  fuffragia  tenore  prefencium  recipio  in  vita  pa- 
riter  et  in  morte  plena  vobis  participacionem  omnium  mifTa- 
rum,  orationum,  predicacionum,vigiliarum,ceterorumque  om¬ 
nium  bondr  fpiritualium  quantu  Deo  placuerit  conceden- 
do,  que  per  eofdem  fratres  mee  cure  commifios  operari  digna- 
bit  dementia  falvatoris.  Adiciens  infuper  de  gracia  fpeciali  ut 
cum  obitus  veflri  una  cum  reprefentacione  prefencium  in  noflro 
provinciali  capitulo  fuerint  nunciati,  pro  vobis  fiat  per  totam 
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admin  iftracionem  Angliequod  pro  noftris  fratribus  et  amicis  ac 
benefaCtoribus  ordinis  noftris  defun&is  recommendatis  ibidem 
fieri  confuevit.  Valete  in  Domino  Iefu  Chrifto  Matreque  ejus 
virgine  gloriofa.  Dat.  London,  xvii  die  mentis  Odlobris, 
anno  Domini  1462.’ 

The  Grey  Friers  were  firft  fettled  near  Newgate,  in  Lon¬ 
don,  about  1240. 

In  Stevens’s  Continuation  of  Dugdale’s  Monafticon,  vol. 
II.  p.  93,  is  the  trantiation  of  a  timilar  letter,  which  is  there 
called  4  A  venerable  Monument  of  Antiquity  in  the  ancient 
4  family  of  the  Comptons,  from  which  the  Earls  of  North- 
4  ampton  are  defcended.* 

4  To  our  moft-beloved  in  Chrift,  Thomas  Compton,  and 
Joanna  his  wife,  brother  Thomas,  vicar  in  England  to  the 
Minitier-General,  greeting,  and  that  through  the  merits  of  this 
prefent  life  they  may  attain  eternal  joy.  Reflecting  on,  and 
accepting  of  the  devotion  you,  in  reverence  to  God,  bear  to 
our  order,  with  the  afteCtion  of  tender  charity  ;  and  being 
detirous  to  make  you  a  return  to  falvation,  I  do,  by  thefe 
prefents,  admit  you  both  in  life  and  death,  to  all  and  tingular 
the  fuffrages  of  the  brothers  of  the  Englifh  adminiftration, 
granting  you  full  participation  of  the  fpiritual  advantages 
which  the  goodnefs  of  our  Saviour  fhall  vouchfafe  to  be  per¬ 
formed  by  the  fame  brothers  committed  to  my  charge,  as  far 
as  it  fhall  pleafe  God.  Adding  moreover,  as  a  fpecial  fa¬ 
vour,  that  whenfoever  your  deaths,  together  with  an  account 
of  thefe  prefents,  fhall  be  notify’d  in  our  Provincial  Chapter, 
the  fame  fhall  be  performed  for  you  throughout  all  the  admi¬ 
niftration  of  England,  that  is  wont  to  be  there  done  for  the 
brothers  of  our  order,  and  for  the  recommended  friends  and 
benefactors  of  our  order  deceafed. 


4  Fare- 


Among  the  Gray  Friers.  87 

*  Farewell,  happily  in  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift,  and  his 
Mother,  the  glorious  Virgin,  Given  in  our  Provincial  Chap¬ 
ter,  held  at  Coventry,  on  the  feaft  of  the  Afllimption  of  the 
glorious  *g.in,  in  the  year  1420.’ 

In  BlomefiekPs  Hiftory  of  Norfolk,  vol.  II.  p.  565,  Mar¬ 
garet  Eft,  fifter  of  the  convent  of  Friers  Minors,  orders  her 
letter  of  pardon  and  privilege  to  partake  of  their  indulgences, 
to  be  carried  home  to  the  convent  as  foon  as  fhe  was  buried. 

The  obverfe  of  the  feal  appendant  to  the  letter  now  exhi¬ 
bited  is  of  the  fineft  red  wax.  On  it  is  reprefented  the  murder 
of  Thomas  Becket,  with  an  imperfect  infcription,  which 
may  be  thus  made  out  :  4  Sigillum  Minorum  Fratrum  Pro- 
vincie  Anglied  The  reverfe  is  of  very  fine  green  wax,  with 
a.  crofs  impreffed  on  it*. 

I  am,,  my  Lord,  with  great  refpedt* 

<  - . .  .  .  . 

Your  Lordfhip’s 

Moft  faithful  and  obedient  fervant, 

B-lo  omjh  wry -Sq  uarey  CRAVEN  OR  IX 

Dec .  5,  1792. 


*  Sec  plate  VII.  * 
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XIII.  Extract  from  the  Wardrobe  Account  of  Prince 
Henry,  elclef  Son  of  King  James  I.  Communicated 
by  William  Bray,  Efq.  F.  A .  S.  In  a  Letter  to  Mr . 
Wrighte,  Secretary . 

Read  Jan.  17,  1793, 


Sir, 

HOWEVER  little  adapted  to  the  views  of  the  Society 
a  tailor’s  bill  may  at  firft  appear,  perhaps  on  a  fecond 
confideration,  it  may  not  be  thought  quite  improper  for  their 
notice. 

Should  any  one  find  the  houfe  of  Pliny  at  Pompeii,  and  in 
it  a  bundle  of  tradefmen’s  bills,  and  amongft  them  a  tailor’s, 
would  it  not  be  confidered  as  a  matter  of  curiofity  to  fee  how 
tailors  in  thofe  days  made  out  their  bills,  and  what  fupplied 
the  place  of  buckram,  canvas,  tape,  and  thread,  fo  often  in¬ 
troduced  in  ours  ? 

The  Northumberland  Houfehold-Book  has  preferved  many 
curious  particulars.  We  have  had  exadt  accounts  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  oxen,  and  thence  down  to  the  chicken,  which  have 
been  ferved  up  at  great  entertainments  by  our  anceitors.  The 
Form  of  Curie  has  refcued  from  oblivion  many  fauces, 
whicn,  if  we  do  not  admire  enough  to  eat  in  preference  to 
the  modern  ones  of  Burgefs,  at  lead;  give  us  fome  idea  of  the 

tafte 


» 


Seal  appendant  to  a?v  antient  FolUPlWLp.s 
L  etter  oflfilcation  among  the  (dreg  friars. 


7. 


p?  'mce  Henry,  deleft  Son  of  James  I.  8^ 

tafte  of  our  anceftors,  and  the  ftrength  of  their  ftomachs ;  but 
I  do  not  recolle£l  that  any  one  has  given  us  a  tailor’s  bill 
for  any  of  our  Edwards  or  Henrys,  or  their  courtiers. 

Will  it  then  be  quite  improper  to  produce  a  bill  of  thi? 
fort  for  one  year’s  cloaths  for  prince  Henry,  fon  of  James  the 
Firft  ? 

To  thofe  who  have  paid  the  bills  of  a  Regnier,  or  a  Bazal- 
gette,  the  amount  of  ^4574.  14 r.  ©f  for  one  year’s  cloaths, 
(for  fuch  it  feems  to  be,  though  there  are  not  dates  to  the  le- 
veral  articles)  near  200  years  ago,  may  not  l'eem  altogether 
furprifing,  confidering  the  perfon  for  whom  they  were  made  ; 
and  yet,  unlefs  fuch  a  bill  as  this  was  preferved,  the  bills  of 
thofe  modern  adorners  of  the  perfon  might  excite  the  admi¬ 
ration  of  future  antiquaries,  if  any  of  them  fhould  by  accident 
be  found  at  the  bottom  of  a  cheft,  or  in  a  corner  of  a  Rew¬ 
ard’s  room,  efpecially  if  there  fhould  be  receipts  at  the 
foot. 

To  our  modern  fox-hunters  it  may  appear  a  novelty  that 
a  hunting  coat  fhould  be  lined  with  velvet. 

This  bill,  however,  may  ferve  to  fhew  the  various  particu¬ 
lars  of  drefs  at  the  beginning  of  the  lafl  century,  the  places 
whence  fome  of  the  then  falhionable  finery  were  brought, 
the  manner  in  which  different  parts  of  the  drefs  Were  then  or¬ 
namented  ;  and  may  it  not  furniih  to  the  lovers  of  black-letter 
books  explanations  of  allufions  or  hints  in  their  favourit# 
authors,  at  prefent  little  underftood  ? 
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Extract from  the  Wardrobe  Account  of 


By  a  warrant  for  the  Princes  grace  dated  at  his  Majefty’s  ho¬ 
nour  of  Hampton  Court,  the  28th  of  September,  in  the 
5th  year  of  the  raigne  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  James,  by  the 
Grace  of  God,  king  of  England,  Fraunce,  and  Ireland* 
and  of  Scotland,  the  one  and  fortieth,  1 607. 


For  the  fifth  of  the  king,  7th  OHober,  1608. 


To  Alexander  Wilfon,  tailor,  for  making 
a  doublett  and  hofe  of  greene  fatten  cut  and 
rafed,  cut  out  upon  taffata,  lined  with  taffa- 
ta,  the  facing  and  pockets  of  taffata,  layed 
with  filke  lace,  hike,  ftiching,  and  fewinge 
fatten  to  the  collar,  and  fmall  furniihing, 
as  Holland  clothe,  bales,  canvas,  rugg,  bum- 
baft,  fuftian,  and  haire,  price  the  makinge  ' 
To  Robert  Grigg  for  eight  yards  of 
greene  fatten  for  the  faid  fute,  at  17s.  the 
yard  —  —  vjl. 

To  Alexander  Wilfon  for  cutting  and 
rahng  the  fame  —  — 

To  Robert  Grigge  for  thirteen  yards  and 
half  of  taffata  to  lace  under  the  cuffs,  and  to  • 
line  them,  at  15s.  —  — *  xl. 

To  him,  for  half  a  yard  of  fatten  for  the 
collar,  at  17s.  - —  — 

To  Alexander  Wilfon  for  two  ells  and  half 
of  Holland  for  the  fame  fute,  at  10s.  — 

To  him  for  five, yards  of  baies  at  4s. 


1 

xvjs. 

xls. 

ijs.  vjd. 

viijs.  vjd, 

xxvs. 

xxs. 


To 


Prince  Henry,  eldeji  Son  of  James  I.  91 


To  him  for  two  ells  of  canvas  at  3s,  4d.  vjs.  viijd. 

To  him  for  two  yards  of  rugg  at  xxd.  iijs.  iiijd. 

To  him  for  1  lb  and  half  of  bumbaft,  at 

7 


i8d. 


• •  •  *«  1 

ljS.  lijd. 

iiijs.  vjd. 

11JS. 


three  yards  fuftian,  at  i8d. 
two  lb.  haire,  at  i8d. 


To  him  for  making  acloake  of  green  vel¬ 
vet,  uncut,  laid  with  greene  filk  lace,  lined 
with  green  fatten,  printed  and  rafed  in  man¬ 
ner  of  embrod.  and  alfo  an  ell  high  with 
flowers,  hike,  ftiching,  and  fewing  rebens 
and  buckerame,  price  the  making  xxxs. 

To  Robert  Grigge,  for  eight  yards  of 
greene  uncut  velvet  for  the  fame  cloake, 
at  29s.  —  —  xjl.  xijs. 

To  him  for  eight  yards  of  greene  fatten  to 
line  the  fame  cloke,  at  1 7s.  the  yard-  xj  1.  xvjs. 

To  Alexander  Wilfon  for  pinking  and  ra- 
flng  the  fame  —  — 

To  him  for  two  yards  of  buckram,  at  2od.  iijs.  iiijd. 

Making  a  doublett  and  hofe  of  white  fat¬ 
ten,  ftriped  with  fiver,  cut  out  with  carna¬ 
tion  taffata,  lined  next  the  fhirt  with  carna¬ 
tion  taffata,  with  white  taflata  to  laie  under 
the  cuffs,  fatten  to  the  collar,  laied  with 
fllver  paffamine  lace,  fiver  buttons,  fiver 
loop  lace,  filk,  ditching,  and  fewing,  and  . 
fmall  furnifhings,  as  above,  —  xxs. 

The  fatten,  three  yards  at  70s.  x  1.  xs. 

Alexander  Wilfon  cutting  the  fame  xs. 

The  taffata,  four  yards,  at  16s.  —  lxiiijs. 
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Extraff from  the  Wardrobe  Account  of 


Making  a  doublet  and  hole  of  narrow, 
changeable,  watred  filk  grograine  garled, 
laid  with  carnation  watchet  filke  galowne 
lace,  cutt  out  with  carnation’  taffata  laid 
under  the  cutts  with  white  taffata,  with 
carnation  taffata  next  the  fhirte,  facings  and 
pockets,  fatten  to  the  collar,  filk,  hitching, 
and  fewing,  filk  buttons,  rebens,  and  fmall 
furniture  as  before  —  v  1. 

The  grograine  ten  yards  and  half  at  20s.  x  1. 

Cutting  the  fame  —  — 

Making  a  white  graie  cloth  cloake,  laide 
about  with  afhe  color  hike,  and  hlver  broad 
lace,  lined  with  afhe  color  velvet,  laid  down 
the  brehs  with  afhe-color  hike,  and  hlver 
buttons,  &c.  making  - 

The  clothe  two  yards  and  halfe  at  30s. 

The  velvet  eight  yards,  28s.  6d.  xj  1. 

Making  a  fide  hunting  coate  of  green 
chamblett,  wrought  all  thicke  with  green 
hike  galowne  in  2,  together  with  a  whood 
of  the  fame  chamblett,  and  laid  all  thick 
with  the  fame  lace,  the  bodies,  and  fleeves, 
and  whood,  lined  with  greene  velvet,  the 
fide  fklrts  lined  with  green  taffata,  hike 
buttons,  loope  lace,  hike,  ftichinge,  and 
fewings,  and  buckeram,  price  the  making  vl. 

Twelve  yards  green  chamblett,  at  10s.  vj  1. 

Four  yards  green  velvet,  at  26s.  v  1. 

Three  yards  green  taffata  at  1 5s. 

A  jerkin  of  black  frizade,  lined  with  lhag 

Sixteen 


xs. 

xiijs. 


xxxs. 

lxxvs. 

viijs. 


111JS. 

lxs. 


Prince  Henry,  eldejl  Son  cf  James  I. 

Sixteen  gold  buckles  with  pendants  and 
toungs  to  buckle  a  pair  of  goloifes  with  gold 

One  pair  of  gloves  lined  through  with 
velvett,  and  laid  with  three  gold  laces,  and 
gold  fringe,  curled  - 

Two  pair  of  cordevant  gloves,  perfumed 
and  laid  with  broad  filver  lace,  and  fringe 
curled,  at  32s.  —  — • 

Four  pair  of  flaggs  leather  gloves  per¬ 
fumed  and  fringed  with  gold  and  filver 
fringe,  at  1 6s.  —  — 

Six  pair  of  plain  gloves  with  coloured 
tops,  being  very  well  perfumed,  at  6s. 

Six  pair  plain  gloves  with  colored  tops, 
and  fome  white  tops,  at  3s 

Twelve  pair  fine  gloves  ftiched,  the  fingers 
and  the  tops  white  filk  and  filver,  and  fome 
trymmed  with  taffata  and  reben,  at  1  is. 

Silk  hoafe  5 5s.  a  pair. 

Silk  garters  at  12s. 

A  little  box  with  chefs  men,  6s. 

Fine  bone  laces  made  of  fitten  thred,  at 
1  os.  a  yard. 

Other  bone  lace,  at  3s.  4d. 

Long  Spanifh  reben,  points  tagged,  at 
48s.  a  groffe, 

Large  filk  and  filver  buttons  and  loops, 
with  diverfe  hanging  buttons  at  the  ends,  at 
53s,  4d.  the  dozen. 

Naples  filk  garters,  8s.  the  pair. 


6 


Two 
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Extract  from  the  Wardrobe  Account  of 

<r 

Two  pair  of  rich  filk  and  filver  double 
raines,  with  buttons  and  caules  of  filver,  at 
81.  a  pair. 

Silver  and  filk  fringe  and  lace,  5s.  an  oz. 

Embroidering  an  hatband  with  feveral 
forts  of  pearle,  having  fet  among  the  pearle 
rubies,  emrods,  and  opals  ;  having  alfo  three 
fcore  great  pearls,  26I. 

Pearl  and  workmanihip  of  a  plume  of 
feathers,  40s. 

Embroidering  two  muffs,  viz.  one  of  cloth 
of  filver,  embroidered  with  purles,  plates, 
and  Venice  twills  of  filver  and  gold,  the 
other  of  black  fatten  embroidered  with  black 
filk  and  bugles,  viz.  for  one  7I.  the  other 
60s. 

Holland  for  fhirts,  13s.  4d.  an  ell. 

Night  cloths,  ns. 

Sheets,  9s. 

Embroidering  a  jerkin  and  a  pair  of  panes 
of  perfumed  leather,  wrought  about  with 
gold,  filver,  and  coloured  filk,  45I. 

A  cafe  for  a  watch,  embroidered  with 
pearl,  20s. 

Fine  camerick,  at  21s..  an  ell. 

Ditto,  at  13s. 

Fine  lawn,  a  piece,  13I.  12s. 

Broad  Damafk  for  tabling,  10s.  a  yard. 

Narrow  ditto  for  napkins,  3s.  4d. 

French  uncut  velvet  at  28s.  a  yard. 

French 
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Prince  Henry,  cl  deft  Son  of  James  I. 

French  green  fattin,  at  17s. 

White  millen  fuftian  for  blankets,  4s. 

Beavers  of  divers  colours,  lined  with  fattin 
or  taffata,  60s.  apiece. 

Plumes  of  feathers,  40s. 

A  band  embroidered  with  pearle,  4I. 

Ditto  gold,  30s. 

Silk  bands,  6s. 

Black  embroidered  bands,  6s.  8d. 

New  dying  and  lining  three  beavers  with 
taffata  or  fatten,  at  5s. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-feven  pair  of  fhoes 
at  3s.  6d. 

One  ditto  laced,  3s.  6d. 

One  pair  of  goloffians,  6s. 

Thirty-four  pair  of  bootes,  faced,  with 
thirteen  yards  fatten,  of  colours,  and  three 
yards  velvet,  of  colours,  at  12s. 

Faceing  the  boots  i8d.  a  pair. 

Pair  of  fpurs  guilt  and  hatched  with  filver, 
and  cut  rowells,  22s. 

Twelve  launce  heads  hatched  and  gilt, 
at  1  os. 

Making  fhirts  at  5s. 

Fine.fmall  thred,  4s.  an  ounce. 

A  fword  and  dagger,  damafkind  with 
gold,  and  cut  in  iron,  61. 

A  rapier  hatched,  filvered,  and  chafed, 
with  velvet  fcaberd,  and  filver  handle, 

60s. 


Two 


$6  ExtraB from  the  Wardrobe  Account ,  &c. 

Two  waiftcoats  of  fine  camericke, 
wrought  verie  curioufly  in  color  filke, 
lined  with  taftata  farfenet,  bound  with  fil¬ 
ler  lace,  50I. 

Broad  fine  bone  lace  made  of  fitten  thred, 
at  20s. 

Broad  cloth,  15s.  a  yard. 

Total  4574I,  14s.  ob. 
Great  Wardrobe. 
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XIV.  Copy  of  a  Survey  made  of  what  remained  in  the  Ar¬ 
moury  of  the  cTower  of  London,  in  confequence.  of  a 
Commiffion  iffued  Augujl  2,  1660 ,  12  Charles  II. 
Communicated  by  William  Bray,  Efq.  F.  R.  A \  SS. 

Read  Dec.  13,  1 792. 


ON  the  Reftoration  of  king  Charles  the  Second,  William 
Leg g,  Efq.  was  reftored  to  the  office  of  Mailer  of  the 
Armories,  in  the  Tower  of  London,  Greenwich,  and  elfe- 
where,  from  which  he  had  been  outed  in  the  late  diftra&ions. 
Previous  to  his  entering  on  the  faid  office,  he  requefted  a  fur- 
vey  to  be  made  of  what  remained  in  the  armoury  ;  and  there¬ 
upon  a  commiffion,  dated  Auguft  2d,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his 
Majefty’s  reign,  1660,  was  directed  to  Sir  John  Robinfon, 
Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  of  London,  Colonel  William  Afhe- 
burnham,  Sir  Thomas  Armeftronge,  knight,  John  Wood, 
and  Bartholomew  Beale,  Auditors  of  the  Imprefts,  to  take 
the  remaynes  of  all  the  armes,  tooles,  and  other  utenfills,  in 
the  Tower  of  London,  and  magazines  and  ftorehoufes  at 
Greenwich. 

The  furvey  was  accordingly  made  in  the  month  of  October 
1660. 
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98  Copy  of  a  Survey  made  of  the 

It  would  be  tedious  to  mention  the  particular  numbers  of 
each  kind,  but  it  may  be  of  fome  curiofity  to  iliew  of  what 
forts  the  armour  confided,  and  what  ancient  armour  had 
been  left  untouched  in  the  time  of  confufion. 

The  forts  of  armour  enumerated  in  this  furvey,  an  atteded 
copy  of  which  is  in  podedion  of  Mrs.  Tucker,  of  Betchworth 
caftle,  in  Surrey,  are  as  follows  : 

Breads. 

Backes. 

Harquebuzeers  and  other  horfmen’s  armours,  viz. 
Head  peeces. 

Strong  harquebuzee  armor,  confiding  of  backe  bred: 
placket. 

Head  peeces  and  taces. 

Dutch  horfemens’  head  peeces  with  fingle  barrs. 
Curafeers  armours,  with  their  furniture,  viz. 

Clofe  white  Curadeer  head  peeces. 

Cufhes. 

;  •  ’  A  ' 

Knee  capps. 

Flemifh  pouldrons  with  vambraces  [a]. 

Light  horfmen’s  armes  wanting  two  pair  of  taces  [£]. 
White  Curadeer  armes  complete  for  tilting  [c]. 

Tilting  armor  for  curadeers,  confiding  of  backe,  bread, 
pouldrons,  vambraces,  taces,  and  collar. 

l-  *  .  -  .  -  >  .  -  1  ;v  ■  .  .  -  j  i 

Large  white  armor  complete,  faid  to  be  John  of 
Gaunt’s  [</]. 

Small  white  armor  cap  a  pe,  faid  to  be  prince  Henry’s. 

[<*]  To  guard  the  fhoulder  and  arm.  Grofe,  p.  22. 

[3]  Or  taffets  to  cover  the  thighs.  Ibid. 

P]  The  cuirafs  covered  the  body  before  and  behind.  Grofe,  p.  19. 

[«Q  The  helmet  is  engraved  in  Grofe’s  ancient  armour,  pi.  8. 
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Armoury  of  the  louver  of  London* 

Danifh  footarmes,  viz.  breads,  backes,  taces. 

Dandh  breads,  with  crofs  girdles. 

Armour  of  Toyras  provifion,  breads,  backes,  head 
peeces,  whereof  fome  were  made  in  England  to 
wear  with  the  faid  armes. 

Corlhetts  and  curates,  with  their  furniture,  viz.  curate 
breads,  backes,  head  peeces,  taces,  coome  murrions, 
and  other  old  head  peeces  and  capps,  gorgets,  mur- 
rions,  white  field  head  peeces. 

Malkin g  armor  complete,  reported  to  be  made  for  king 

Henry  the  Seventh. 

Foot  armes,  black  and  plaine,  black  and  guilt. 

Pace  guards,  ruflet,  white  [<?]. 

Grand  guards,  ruflet  white  [/']. 

Vambraces,  plaine,  guilt. 

Old  grave. 

Culet  or  Guardreine  [g]. 

Mainefaires,  ruflet,  white  [£]. 

Vamplets  for  tilting  daves. 

White  fhort  gauntletts. 

White  tilt  coders. 

Flemifh  gauntletts,  fhort,  long. 

Amunicion  fvvords. 

[e]  In  tilting  armour,  on  each  fhoulder  was  fixed  a  plate,  declining  from  the 

face  like  wings,  intended  to  protect  the  eyes  from  the  point  of  the  lance.  Grofe, 
page  24. 

[/]  In  tilting  armour,  the  fhouider  and  breaft  were  covered  by  a  plate  called  a 
grand  guard,  which  fattened  on  at  the  ftomach.  Ibid,  p.  24. 

fg-]  A  piece  of  armour  hooked  on  to  the  back  of  the  cuirafs  for  protection  of 
the  reins.  Ibid,  p.  21-. 

[£}  To  guard  the  neck  of  the  horfe  from  the  ttroke  of  a  cutting  fword.  Ib.  p.30. 
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Belts  for  fwords. 

Saddles  for  great  horfes. 

Battle  axes. 

Wood  erodes  to  hang  armor  upon. 


Sundry  other  armes  and  parcels  of  armor,  ammunicion, 

(viz.) 


Shaffroones  [/]. 

Launces,  and  launce  ftaves. 

Great  launces,  whereof  two  are  faid  to  be  king  Henry 
the  Seventh’s  and  one  Charles  Brandon’s  duke  of 
Suffolke. 

Pikes. 

Great  hearfe  of  John  of  Gaunt. 

Spaniih  coller  for  torture  taken  in  15S8. 

Two  hand  fwords. 

Shields  guilt. 

Targets  of  iron. 

Buckelers  of  iron. 

W  ooden  buckelers. 

Barbes  for  beftes  wanting  one  fhaffroon. 

Anticke  head  piece,  with  ramfhornes  coller  and  fpec- 
tacles  upon  it,  one  tacke,  and  one  fvvord,  all  faid 
to  be  William  Sommers’  armes. 

Armorers  Tooles. 

Small  Bickernes. 

Tramping  Stakes. 

[0  Or  chanfrons,  or  champfreia,  to  protcfl  the  horfe’s  face. 
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Round  flake. 

Welting  flakes. 

Straite  fheeres. 

Fileing  tonges. 

Hamers. 

Old  tew  iron. 

Great  fquare  anvill. 

Bellows. 

Smiths  vices. 

Threflles. 

In  the  Clofet  within  the  Armory  at  the  Tower. 

Armor  of  king  Henry  the  Eighth,  cap  a  pe,  being 
rough  from  the  hammer  [£]. 

Long  elbow  gauntletts. 

Strong  brefts  and  plackets. 

Male  jackets. 

Powder,  half  a  barrell. 

Sundry  compleat  Armor,  and  others,  whereof  fome  of  them 
were  formerly  Handing  at  Greenwich,  in  the  green  galierie 
there,  viz. 

Upon  a  horfe  flatue  of  wood,  one  compleat  tilt  armor, 
cap  a  pe  richly  guilt,  part  engraven,  part  damafked,  made 
for  prince  Henry,  with  two  gauntletts,  and  one  guilt  grand 
guard,  the  horfe  furniture  being  one  fhaffroone  of  the  lame 
fort,  one  old  leather  fadle  and  bitt. 

p]  The  helmet  engraved  by  Grofe,  plate  VIII,  the  red:  plate  XIX. 
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Upon  a  like  horfe,  one  armour  cap  a  pe,  white  and  guilt, 
made  for  king  Henry  the  Eighth,  the  horfe  furniture  being 
one  fhaffroone  breft  plate  and  buttocke  of  the  fame  fort,  one 
old  faddle  and  bitt. 

Upon  a  like  horfe,  one  armor  cap  a  pe  damafked  and  guilt, 
made  for  king  Henry  the  Seventh  ;  the  horfe  furniture  being 
a  fhaffroon  crivet  for  the  necke,  breft  plate  and  buttocke  of 
the  fame,  faddle,  ftirrups  and  bitt. 

Upon  a  like  horfe  one  armor  cap  a  pe  white,  engraven, 
and  parcell  guilt,  made  for  king  Edward  the  Third.  The 
horfe  furniture  being  one  fhaffroone  crivet  for  the  necke,  breft 
plate  and  buttocke  of  the  fame,  an  old  fadle  and  bitt. 

Upon  a  like  horfe  one  curaffeere  armor  richly  guilt  and 
engraven,  made  for  his  late  majefty  of  ever  bleffed  memory 
Charles  the  Firft.  The  horfe  furniture  being  one  fhaffroona 
of  the  fame,  and  an  old  fadle. 

Upon  a  like  horfe,  one  white  armor  cap  a  pe,  made  for 
king  Edward  the  Fourth.  The  horfe  furniture  are  fhaf¬ 
froone,  crivet  for  the  necke,  breft  plate,  buttocke,  and  one 
old  fadle,  with  two  gauntlets,  and  a  pace  guard. 

Upon  a  like  horfe,  one  armor  made  for  king  Henry  the 
Sixth,  confifting  of  an  head  piece,  backe,  breft,  a  pair  of 
pouldrons  and  vambraces,  a  pair  of  greaves  and  a  pace 
guard.  The  horfe  furniture  being  a  fhaffroone,  and  an  old 
fadle  and  a  bitt. 

Upon  a  like  horfe,  one  armor  compleat,  cap  a  pe  engraven 
with  the  ragged  ftaffe,  made  for  the  earle  of  Leicefter.  The 
horfe  furniture  being  a  fhaffroone,  crivet  for  the  necke,  and 
breft  plate  of  the  fame,  one  fadle,  bitt,  and  reines. 

Upon  a  like  horfe,  one  armor  compleate,  cap  a  pe  white 
and  plaine,  made  for  Charles  Brandon,  duke  of  Suffolke, 
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The  horfe  furniture  being  a  ihaffroone,  breft  plate,  and  but- 
tocke  of  the  fame,  one  ladle,  bitt,  and  bridle. 

Upon  a  like  horfe,  one  armor  compleat,  cap  a  pe  white  and 
plaine,  made  for  William  the  Conqueror.  The  horfe  fur¬ 
niture  being  a  Ihaffroone,  crivet  for  the  necke,  with  a  fadle, 
bridle,  and  ftirrups. 

In  feveral  trunckes  brought  from  Mr.  Annefley’s  houfe  in 
the  Tower  were  feveral  armours  richly  guilt  and  graven? 
made  for  king  Charles  the  Firft,  Charles  the  Second  when 
prince  ;  fome  with  bolfes  of  gold,  and  corded  with  filver. 

Foot  armor  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  richly  guilt,  confiding 
of  backe,  breft,  and  placket  [/],  taces,  gorget,  a  burgonet, 
with  a  buffe  or  chin  peece. 

Sheeves  of  male,  with  a  velvet  coat  to  them. 

Armor  fent  his  now  majeftie  Charles  the  Second,  by  the 
Great  Mogull,  confiding  of  backe,  breft,  baces,  head  peece, 
vizard,  and  peeces  of  the  greaves. 

Greenwich. 

They  found,  upon  view  and  information  of  divers  officers 
of  the  armory,  Ihopkeepers,  and  others,  that  during  the 
time  of  the  late  diftra£Iions,  the  feveral  armes,  amunition, 
and  habiliments  of  war,  formerly  remaining  in  the  Greene 
Gallery  at  Greenwich,  were  all  taken  and  carried  away  by 
fundry  foldiers  who  left  the  door  open  ;  that  fundry  of  the 
faid  armes  were  afterwards  brought  to  the  Tower  of  Lon¬ 
don,  by  Mr.  Annefley,  where  they  were  then  remaining  ;  that 
the  wainfeot  in  the  faid  gallery  was  then  all  pulled  down  and 
carried  away,  and,  as  they  were  informed,  was  imployed  in 
wainfeotting  the  houfe  in  the  Tower  where  the  faid  Air.  An- 

[/]  A11  additional  plate  to  krengthen  the  break  piece.  Grofe,  p.  21. 
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ncfley  lived  ;  that  a  great  part  of  the  feeling  was  very  much 
ruined,  and  the  whole  houfe  much  decaied  ;  that  all  the 
feveral  tooles,  and  other  utenfdls  for  making  of  armour, 
formerly  remaining  in  the  Matter  Armourer’s  work-houfe 
there,  and  at  the  armourer’s  mill,  were  alfo  at  the  time 
of  the  faid  diftraHions  taken  and  carried  away,  except 
l’ome  few  things ;  that  fundry  of  the  tooles  and  other 
things  had  been  fold  to  private  perfons  ;  that  the  great 
anvill,  called  the  great  beare,  was  then  in  the  cuftody  of 
Mr.  Michaell  Batten,  lockfmith,  at  Whitehall  ;  and  the  an¬ 
vill,  called  the  little  beare,  was  in  the  cuttody  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Cove,  one  of  his  majefty’s  armourers  ;  the  mill,  formerly  em¬ 
ployed  in  glazeing  and  cleaning  armcs,  was  dettroyed  and 
converted  to  other  ufes  by  one  Woodman,  who  claimed  it 
by  a  grant  from  king  James,  of  bleffed  memory,  but  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  armoury  then  had  it  in  their  poffeffion. 

This  report  is  figned  by 

J.  ROBINSON,  Li.  Gen.  Toure. 
JOHN  WOOD, 

BARTH.  BEALE. 
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XV.  Account  of  a  Brafs  Veffel  found  near  Dumfries  in* 

Scotland,  1790.  By  Robert  Riddell,  Efq.  F.  A.  S. 

Bead  Jan.  31,  1793. 

THE  antiquities  here  delineated  [«]  were  found  in  a  mois 
about  a  mile  from  Friers  Carfe,  in  fummer  1790,  by 
the  workmen  forming  the  turnpike  road  from  Dumfries  to 
Sanquhar.  They  confided  of  two  veffels  very  like  modern 
faucepans,  and  the  one  was  within  the  other,  and  fitted  it 
mod  exadtly.  They  are  brafs,  tinned  in  the  infide,  and  very 
neatly  made.  The  one  now  entire,  will  hold  near  a  quart,  and 
the  bottom  is  raifed  in  circular  ornaments  exadtly  like  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  broken  one,  which  is  delineated  here.  The  outer 
one  was  broken  through  the  dupidity  of  thofe  who  found  them, 
but  the  inner  one  is  intire  ;  on  its  handle  is  in  Roman  capi¬ 
tals  what  I  imagine  to  be  the  maker’s  name. 

It  does  not  appear  that  thefe  vedels  were  ever  put  on  the 
fire,  for  the  bottom  of  each  is  neatly  formed  with  raifed  rings, 
highly  poliihed,  and  not  in  the  lead  defaced  by  the  adlion 
of  fire.  Captain  Grofe,  who  was  with  me  when  they  were 
found,  faid  he  faw  a  fimilar  one  found  in  the  fens  of  Lin- 
colnfhire. 
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[<«]  See  plate  VIII. 
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XVi.  Notices xof  Fonts  in  Scotland* 


By  Robert  Riddell* 


Ffq.  F.  A.  S.  In  a  Letter  to  Mr.  Gough* 


Read  Jan.  31,  1793. 


My  Dear  Sir, 


y%  LLOW  me,  in  return  for  the  great  pleafure  your  ex- 
Ax  ccllent  account  of  Englifii  fonts  in  the  tenth  volume  of 
the  Archaeologia  afforded  me,  to  prefent  you  with  draw¬ 
ings  of  fome  Scottiih  fonts,  in  my  fmall  colleflion  of  antiqui¬ 
ties  at  Friers  Carfe.  If  you  think  them  worthy  the  attention 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  they  are  at  your  difpofal 
as  you  fee  proper.  At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  in  Scot¬ 
land  the  mob  demolilhed  their  facred  bafons,  by  breaking 
and  mutilating  them,  with  a  barbarous  and  bigoted  zeal,  fo 
that  few  of  them  now  are  to  be  met  with,  and  thofe  much  de¬ 
faced.  1  have  collefted  fpecimens  of  all  the  varieties  I  have 
feen  ;  octangular,  circular,  fquare,  oblong,  and  four-fided 
ones  fa  .  The  fir  ft  is  Morten  font.  I  found  it  buried  in  a 

■c. 

heap  of  rubbifh  in  a  neglected  corner  of  the  churchyard. 
It  is  an  octagon  of  red  free-ftone,  with  different  croffes  neatly 
carved  upon  each  fide,  and  has  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  an  inch 
diameter/  The  lecond  I  found  in  the  church-yard  of  Dcz/ga- 
it  is  an  o flagon  of  white  free-ftone,  with  a  hole  in  the 


ron 


[«]  See  plate  IX. 
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bottom,  but  no  carving  upon  it.  The.  third  was  at  the  old 
church  of  Dunfcore  ;  it  is  of  red  free-ftone,  much  broken, 
and  has  no  hole  in  the  bottom  ;  on  it  are  the  arms  of  Kil¬ 
patrick,  of  Cloefburn. 

The  fourth  I  found  in  the  church-yard  at  Monfmald ;  it  is 
circular,  of  red  free-done,  and  has  no  hole  in  the  bottom ;  on 
it  are  the  arms  of  Tortherwald  of  Tortherwafd,  a  very  con- 
fiderable  family,  which  ended  in  an  heirefs  in  the  time  of 
Robert  Bruce,  king  of  Scotland  :  the  fhield  is  mantled  with 
an  angel’s' head  and  wings,  much  broken  and  defaced. 

The  fifth  came  from  Duncore  church  ;  it  l'eems  to  have 
been  fixed  in  a  niche  in  the  wall,  and  an  aperture  in  the 
back  carried  off  the  water  ;  the  figure  an  oblong  iquare. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  fincerely. 

Friers  Carfe , 

Dec.  31,  1792.  R.  RID  DELI.. 
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XVIL  Evidence  of  a  Lavatory ,  appertaining  to  the  Bene¬ 
dictine  Priory  of  Canterbury  Cathedral ;  and  Obferva - 
tions  on  Fonts .  By  the  Rev .  Samuel  Denne,  F.  S.  A , 
In  a  Letter  to  Richard  Gough,  Efq.  Dire&or . 

V 

Read  Jan.  31,  1793. 

Dear  Sir, 

IN  your  copious  defcription  and  illuftration  of  fonts,  inferted 
in  the  tenth  volume  of  Archoeologia,  N°  XXIV.  at  note  /, 
p.  201,  you  have  fuggefted,  that  Mr.  Goftling  feems  to  have 
given  up  his  conjedture  that  the  dome  on  the  North  fide  of 
Canterbury  cathedral,  and  placed  oppofite  to  the  entrance 
into  the  Eafl  crofs  aile,  was  a  baptiftery  ;  and  that  I  think  the 
edifice  was  a  lavatory.  Concerning  both  thefe  points  it  is  my 
intention  to  trouble  you  with  fome  obfervations,  and  to  add 
mifcellaneous  remarks  on  fonts  in  this  country,  which  you 
will  be  pleafed  to  tranfmit  to  our  brethren  in  Somerfet  Place, 
fhould  you  deem  the  paper  worthy  of  their  attention. 

To  your  hint  of  Mr.  Goftling’s  having  relinquifhed  his  no¬ 
tion,  I  muff  beg  leave  to  exprefs  my  diflent.  My  deceafed 
refpedtable  friend,  as  is  well  known  to  thofe  who  were  his 
mod  intimate  acquaintance,  was  one  of  the  many  who  chufe 
to  abide  by  an  opinion  they  have  themfelves  formed  ;  and  it 
happened  to  him  (as  is  the  cafe  with  not  a  few  of  us)  to  be¬ 
come  more  tenacious  of  his  own  opinion  as  he  advanced  in 

life, 
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life  [a].  When  he  firfl  read  my  doubts,  whether  he  had  been 
quite  happy  in  his  conje&ure  that  the  building  in  queftion 
had  been  a  baptiftery,  and  my  furprife  at  its  having  been  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  different  ufe,  he  condefcended  to  acknowledge  that 
I  had  offered  proofs  in  fupport  of  my  conjecture,  which  had 
in  a  great  meafure  deftroyed  his  own  [Z>]  ;  but  after  farther 
confideration,  in  the  fecond  edition  of  his  entertaining 
Walk  [r],  which,  together  with  the  appendix,  prepared  and 
approved  by  himfelf,  was  printed  from  his  own  corrected 
copy,  he  averred  that  ‘  he  ftill  thought  his  conjecture  of  its 
being  a  baptiftery  full  as  reafonable  as  any  that  had  appeared 
to  the  contrary  [*/].*  The  conceived  recantation  of  his 
opinion  is  not  in  the  appendix,  but  in  the  addenda  [r],  which, 
as  implied  in  the  advertifement,  was  written  by  another  per- 

fon  ;  who  alfo  controverted  with  fuccefs  a  notion  of  Mr.  Som- 

# 

ner,  adopted  and  maintained  by  Mr.  Goftling,  concerning  the 
fituation  of  the  Strangers  Hall,  by  clearly  fhewing  from 
Eadwyn’s  drawing,  and  from  other  unexceptionable  evidence, 
that  the  Strangers  hall  flood  in  a  diftant  part  of  the  monaf- 
tery  ;  and  that  the  building  taken  for  it  was  really  the  Aula 
Nova  of  Eadwyn,  afterwards  called  the  North  hall,  and  the 
high  court  of  that  religious  houfe,  whence  it  derived  the 
appellation  of  Hoge  hall  [f  J.  The  perfon  who  penned  the 
greater  part  of  the  addenda  was  the  late  Dr.  Beauvoir,  a 
learned  member  of  our  Society,  to  whom  the  author  of  the 
W alk  acknowledged  his  obligation  for  the  very  curious  and 

[a]  See  a  letter  from  Dr.  Pegge,  In  Gent.  Mag,  vol  XL1X.  p.  405. 

[£]  Gent.  Mag  vol.XLV.  p.  13. 

[<•]  See  advertifement  to  this  edition, 

[//]  Walk  in  and  about  Canterbury,  p.  1 86- 
[<?]  Ibid.  p.  398. 

[/]  Ibid,  p.  397. 
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ingenious  account  of  the  windows  ornamented  with  coloured1 
glafs.  And  had  there  been,  from  the  primacy  of  Lanfranc 
to  the  period  of  the  diifolution  of  the  priory,  any  trace  of  the 
ufe  of  a  baptiftery,  I  concur  in  opinion  with  Dr.  Beauvoir, 
that  the  proper  fituation  for  it  would  have  been  on  the  South 
fide  of  the  church,  where  the  laity  could  have  had  an  eafy 
accefs  to  it,  and  not  in  a  quarter  of  the  precinCt  that  com¬ 
municated  with  a  covered  gallery,  through  which  the  monks 
regularly  palfed  to  the  church  from  their  dormitory,  a  place 
of  great  privacy,  to  which  no  fecular  was  to  have  accefs  with¬ 
out  a  fpecial  permiflion.  It  was  from  this  circumftance,  and 
from  reading  in  the  conftitutions  of  archbiihop  Lanfranc, 
for  the  better  government  of  the  monks  of  his  cathedral,  that 
they  were  generally  to  wafh  their  hands  previoufly  to  their 
going  into  the  choir,  that  I  formed  my  conjecture.  And,  in 
order  to  fatisfy  you  of  its  not  being  a  very  vague  furmife,  I 
have  fubjoined  fome  of  the  decrees  alluded  to,  in  one  of  which 
you  will  fee  the  term  lavatory  occurs  [g].  Its  having  been,  as 

marked 

[g]  Wilkins,  Concil.  Magn.  Britan,  vol.  I. 

Page  329,  c.  1.  Dominica  priroa  hujus  mentis  (O&obris)  cum  appropinqua- 
verit  tempus  horae  tertia,  pulfetur  a  fecretario  modice  lignum  minimum  quam 
Ski  Hum  vocant,  et  ftatim  pergant  (a  claudro)  in  dormitorium,  et  calcient  fe  diur- 
nalibus,  et  cultellos  accipiant ;  deinde  ad  Lavatorium  veniant,  et  prius  iaventfe,  et 
poitea  pe&inent,  deinde  ad  ecclefiam  veniant,  aquam  benedidam  fumant,  in 
chorum  vadant. 

Page  329,  c.  2.  Quarta  et  fexta  feria,  cum  tempus  proceffionis  fecretarius  in- 
ftare  profpexerit,  fonet  unura  de  mediocribus  fignis,  quo  audito,  ftatim  lilentium 
fiat  in  claud.ro — difcalcient  fe,  manus  abluant,  in  ecclefiam  vadant. 

’  33 1 ,  c-  1.  In  node  dominicae  Nativitatis  omnia  figna  primum  pulfentur. 

In  tertio  nodurnio — tunc  fratres  qui  ad  mifTam  induendi  funt  vadant  ad  locum 
conftitutum,  ubi  fit  optimus  ignis  a  famulis  camerariis  praeparatus  :  baccilia  quo- 
que  et  manutergia  et  aqua  calida  ad  abluendas  manus*  Hac  fola  vice  antequam 

la  vent. 
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marked  in  Eadwyn’s  drawing  ,  Z>],  fupplied  with  water,  cor¬ 
roborates  my  idea  ;  and  more  weight  is  added  to  it,  from  there 

certainly 

lavent,  pedent  capita  fua.  Alio  enkn  tempore,  prius  lavent,  poftea  pedinanf. 
Poft  liaec  pergant  in  ecclefiam,  et  fada  oratione  induant  fe  ad  celebrandam  mi  dam  : 
facerdos  honorifice,  levita,  dalmatica,  duo  fubdiaconi  tunicis. 

Page  332,  c.  2.  Apparente  luce — figno  audito,  expedite  furgentes  omnes,  et  ab- 
luti  manus  et  facies,  qui  ad  miffam  induendi  funt  vadant  in  oratorium,  fadaque 
oratione  induantur,  ficut  ad  priorem  miffam — expleta  miffa  vadant  in  dormito- 
rium  calciare  fc,  poftea  folito  more  loti,  et  pexi  faciant  in  oratorio  orationes  tres 
l'olitas ;  dida  tertia,  omnes  induti  cappis  procelfionem  faciant. 

Page  333,  cap.  1.  In  his  duabus  feriis  (Dominica  prima  quadrageffimae  quar- 
ta  et  fexta)  poll  nonam  fedeant  in  clauflro — tunc  difcalcient  fe  omnes  et  lavent 
■manus,  veniantque  in  chcrum. 

P.  334,  c.  2.  Dominica  in  Palmis  ad  invitatorium  duo  in  albis — poll  matuti- 
nalem  miffam  benedicatur  aqua,  ad  quam  lint  omnes  albis  induti,  fiat  proceffio, 
6cc.  Poft  menfam  in  meridiana  bora  in  ledis  fuis  quiefcant.  Appropinquante 
bora  nona  pulfet  fecretarius  lignum  minus  modice.  Tunc  omnes  et  lavent  ma¬ 
nus  et  facies,  et  pedent  fe,  et  pergant  in  ecclefiam,  fedeantque  in  choro.  Cum 
infantes  loti  fuerint  etad  terforia  ire  coeperint,  pulfante  majus  lignum  fecretario, 
furgant  omnes  de  fedilibus  etingreffis  chorum  infantibus  facicnt  prius  orationem, 
poltea  cantent  nonam. 

P.  340,  c.  2.  Diebus  Rogationum— cantata  fexta  vadant  in  dormitorium,  ficut 
alio  tempore  quando  meridianis  horis  in  ledis  quiefeere  folent,  et  fado  inter- 
Yallo  parviffimo,  pulfetur  fkilla  ;  dehinc  nudis  pedibus  de  domitorio  defeendant, 
manus  abluant,  ad  ecclefiam  vadant,  orationem  faciant. 

Page  341,  c.  2.  Feria  fecunda  (Pentecolles)  pofl  fextam  agatur  meridiana:  a 
qua  furgentes  nudis  pedibus  in  claultrum  veniant  afferentes  calciamenta  fua  :  poft 
abluti  et  pedinati  veniant  in  ecclefiam,  et  fada  oratione,  pulfatifque  duobus  fignis 
ineboet  infans  Exfurge  Domine,  etcetera.  Sicut  longe  fuperius  didum  eff,  bic 
ordo  lervandus  eft  feria  quarta  et  fexta  ufquc  ad  feftivitatem  Omnium  Sandorum, 
nifi  fit  vigilia,  cujus  miffa  folennius  celebretur,  tunc  enim  procefiio  ex  teto  di- 
mittitur. 

Poft  fextam  in  dormitorium  vadant,  ct  port  parviffimum  intervallum  pulfato 
minimo  figno  defeendant,  lavent,  ad  monafterium  pergant,  fadaque  oratione, 
didaque  litania,  miffam  celebrent. 

In  Blomefield’s  Hiftory  of  Norfolk,  v.  II.  p.  440,  is  this  paffage. — ‘  At  Nor¬ 
wich  monaffery,  the  Cellerar’s  lodgings  were  on  the  South  fide  of  the  cloifier,  on 
3  •  which 
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xe ftainly  having  been,  almoft  contiguous  to  the  South  wall  of 
the  Prefbytery  in  Rcchefter  cathedral,  a  lavatory  placed  near 
the  vehiary,  ufed  by  the  monks  who  were  to  be  dreffed  in  the 
facred  habits  for  the  celebration  of  mafs  [/]. 

Mr.  Goftling,  with  the  lively  vein  of  humour  that  made  his 
friends  liften  with  pleafure  to  a  defence  of  his  peculiar  notions, 
expreffes  a  furprife  that  fome  fhould  conceive  fo  public  and 
elegant  a  chapel  (for  fo,  without  any  authority,  he  chofe  to 
ftyle  this  dome)  could  be  defigned  for  combing  of  heads  and 
waffling  of  hands  [£]  ;  but,  in  reply,  may  it  not  be  truly  faid 
that  the  merry  Peripatetic  judged  of  former  times  by  the  pre- 
fent,  regardlefs  of  the  opinions  and  manners  of  the  fraternity 
who  inhabited  the  adjoining  apartments  !  By  one  of  his  oppo¬ 
nents  it  was  properly  obferved,  that  copious  ablutions  were 
neceffary  to  the  monks  from  their  not  wearing  linen,  and 
from  the  rare  change  of  their  woollen  habits  [/]  ;  and  perhaps, 
from  the  fame  caufe,  a  very  frequent  attention  to  the  other 
article  of  cleanlinefs  might  be  no  lefs  requifite.  This  will  ac¬ 
count  for  there  being  four  rooms,  into  which,  according  to 
Eadwyn’s  drawing,  water  was  conveyed  ;  and  for  Lanfranc’s 

which  the  Refe&ory,  or  common  hall,  kitchen,  cellar,  and  buttery,  were  placed 
by  the  dormitory,  or  dortour,  all  which  are  now  landing,  converted  to  other 
ufes.  On  the  left  hand  as  you  go  out  of  the  door  of  the  South-weft  corner  of  the 
cioifter  is  the  lavatory  *,  or  walhing  place,  where  the  monks  walhed  their  hands 
there  being  as  much  good  fellowfhip  in  wafliing  as  in  eating  together. 

[/;]  Vetufta  Monumenta,  vol.  II.  pi.  XV. 

[/']  Cuftumale  RorFenfe,  p.  30.  De  famulis  ecclefiae  quid  facere  debent. — Simi¬ 
liter  accendunt  Iucernam  poft  cantica  ad  lavatorium  pro  illis  qui  veftiendi  funt. 
See  all’o  the  Memorials  of  the  Church  of  Rochefter,  in  the  fame  volume,  p.  177. 
[/(•]  Walk,  p  186. 

[/]  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  XLIV.  p.  553. 

*  A  lavatory  was  thus  placed  in  the  cloifters  of  Weftminfter  abbey  5  the  water  came  in  by  a  conduit, 
jwtti  ran  out  at  bottom,  as  it  did  here,  the  pipe  forth  it »  urpofs  now  appearing-. 

repeated 
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repeated  injunctions  to  wafh,  and  often  to  comb,  efpecially 
when  fome  of  them  were  to  be  the  chief  minifters,  and  all 
were  to  join  in  the  celebration  of  divine  offices.  A  ftriking 
inftance  of  the  great  ftrefs  he  laid  upon  their  combing  their 
heads  is  manifeft  in  his  punctilious  direction  relative  to  it  on 
the  night  preceding  Chriftmas  day  ;  at  which  time  only  they 
were  to  comb  their  heads  before  they  wafhed  their  hands, 
whereas  at  other  times  they  might  walh  before  the  comb  was 
ufed.  The  archbifhop  has  not  fpecified  his  motive  for  this 
curious  diftinCtion,  nor  am  I  able  to  aflign  a  plaufible 
reafon. 

As  to  the  elegance  of  this  rotunda  in  the  ftyle  of  flruCture, 
and  in  its  decorations,  how  few  buildings  were  there  apper¬ 
taining  to  the  monaftery  that  were  deficient  in  thefe  refpeCts  : 
and  from  the  fituation  of  the  edifice  clofe  to  the  door  of  the 
private  oratory  of  the  prior,  it  may  be  prefumed  that,  agree¬ 
ably  to  the  decrees  of  Lanfranc,  he  would,  as  he  paffed  to 
the  choir,  occafionally  make  ufe  of  this  lavatory.  However, 
to  Mr.  Goftling’s  facetious  innuendo,  a  description  of  a  dreff- 
ing-room  of  the  Benedictines  of  Durham  cathedral,  from  a 
MS  alleged  to  have  been  written  by  Prior  Wellington,  is  a 
complete  anfwer  :  4  Within  the  cloyfter  garth,  over  againft 
4  the  Frater-houfe  door,  was  a  fitie  l aver  or  conduit ,  for  the 
4  monks  to  wafh  their  hands  and  faces  in,  being  in  form 
4  round,  covered  with  lead,  and  all  of  marble,  excepting  the 
*  outer  wall,  within  which  they  might  walk  about  the  laver. 

4  It  had  many  fpouts  of  brafs,  and  feven  windows  of  ftone- 
4  work  in  it,  and  above,  a  dovecoat  covered  with  lead.  Phe 
4  workmanfhip  was  both  fine  and  cofily.  Adjoining  to  the  Eaft 
4  fide  of  the  conduit  door  hung  a  bell,  to  call  the  monks  at 
4  eleven  o’clock  to  wafh  before  dinner.  In  the  clofets,  or 
4  almeries,  on  each  fide  of  the  Frater-houfe  door,  in  thecloif- 
Vol.  XI.  Qk  4  ters, 
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‘  ters,  towels  were  kept  white  and  clean  to  dry  their  hands 
*  upon  [tfi].’ 

But  though  the  edifice  under  review  might  be,  and  I  fee 
no  room  to  hefitate  about  its  really  being,  a  lavatory,  it  will 
not  follow  that  there  might  not  be,  at  an  earlier  period,  a 
baptiftery  detached  from  Canterbury  cathedral ;  and  if  credit 
is  to  be  given  to  Ofbern,  in  his  Life  of  Archbifhop  Bregwin, 
Cuthbert,  who  was  primate  from  the  year  742  to  759,  built, 
almoft  contiguous  to  the  Eaft  end  of  the  great  church,  a 
church  in  which  he  defigned  that  baptifms  fhould  be  cele¬ 
brated  ;  courts  held  for  examining  and  corredf ing  offenders, 
and  archbilhops  interred  [«]►  For^the  word  baptiferia ,  in  the 
paffage  referred  to  clearly  means,  and  is  often  ufed  in  the 
fame  fenfe  by  other  writers,  the  office,  and  not  the  place  of 
baptifm,  fo  that  Cuthbert’s  church  might,  with  as  much  pro¬ 
priety,  have  been  termed  a  confiflory  court,  or  a  mambleum, 
as  a  baptiftery. — The  fourteenth  conftitution  of  the  fynodieal 
afiembly  of  abbats  and  priefts,  held  anno  578,  at  Antifiodo- 
rum  ^Auxerre],  forbad  interments  in  baptifteries./7>/  buptferits 
mortui  J'epeliri  vet  ant  ur.  Dufrefne.)  In  the  tranfiation  of  Du¬ 
pin’ s  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory,  Cent.  vi.  p.  152,  the  word  is  ren* 
dered  fonts  ;  but  baptiferia  rauft  here  mean  the  edifices  in 
which  fonts  were  placed. 

Sir  Henry  Englefield  (Archaeologia,voI. .  X.  p.  186.  note  m.) 
mentions  farcophagi  being  converted  to  fonts.  In  Keyfler’s 

[*»]  Mr.  Hutchinfon’s  Hiftory  and  Antiquities  of  Durham,  vol.  II.  p.  65, 
xote.  From  Davies’ Rites  of  Durham,  1672,  p.  130. 

[w]  Qui  Ecclefiam  in  Orientali  parte  majoris  ecclefize  eidem  pene  contiguam 
jn  honore  beati  Johannis  Baptiftae  fabricavit  ;  ut  et  baptifteria,  et  examinations 
judiciorum  pro  diverfis  caufis  ad  corre£tionem  fcelerum  inibi  celebrarentur  j  et 
Archiepifcoporum  corpora  in  ea  fepelirentur.  Angl,  Sacr.  vol.  II.  p.  75. 

Travels, 
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Travels,  vol.  III.  p.  11.  there  is  a  defcription  of  a  marble 
font  in  the  cathedral  of  Gaeta,  in  Italy,  that  has  embellifh- 
ments  very  improper  for  a  vafe  of  that  kind.  Four  lions  form 
the  pedeftal,  and  the  baffo  relievos  of  exquifite  workmanfhip 
exhibit  fauns  and  fatyrs  dancing,  and  Mercury  delivering 
Bacchus  to  Ino  to  be  nurfed.  Keyfler  fays  it  was  brought 
from  the  ruins  of  Formiae  to  Gaeta,  and  he  with  reafon  fup- 
pofes  it  to  have  belonged  to  a  temple  of  Bacchus. 

Concerning  Cuthbert’s  church  is  there  not,  however,  in  the 
Walk  [<?],  an  implied  endeavour  to  have  it  underftood  that 
the  dome  fo  often  mentioned  might  be  confidered  as  apper¬ 
taining  to  it  ?  for,  Mr.  Goftling’s  expreffion  is,  that  the  arch- 
bifhop  erected  a  magnificent  range  of  buildings ,  almoft  conti¬ 
guous  to  the  Eaftend  of  the  cathedral,  for  baptifteries,  eccie- 
fiaftical  courts,  and  a  place  of  fepulture  for  the  archbifhops, 
with  a  church  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptfi.  But  Mr* 
Goftling  muft  have  cited  from  memory,  there  not  being  in 
Oibern’s  hiftory  any  fuch  words  as  a  magnificent  range  of 
buildings  ;  the  only  edifice  mentioned  being  the  church,  in. 
honour  of  John  Baptift,  which  was  to  be  applied  to  three 
feveral  ufes  there  fpecified.  Befides,  the  church  was  almoft 
contiguous  to  the  Eaft  part  of  the  cathedral,  and  the  dome  is 
diredtly  oppofite  to  the  North  crofs  aile  of  the  choir,  and  be¬ 
tween  thefe  two  buildings,  as  is  manifeft  from  Eadwyn’s 
drawing,  and  the  ichnographies  in  Cantuaria  Sacra,  and  the 
Walk,  there  is  a  long  tra6f  of  ground,  covered  partly  by  Lan- 
franc  with  the  infirmary  and  its  offices,  and  including  fome 
apartments  allotted  to  the  prior,  with  a  court  belonging  to 
the  dormitory. 

To  the  fixth  century  baptifteries  were  placed  without  the 
walls  of  the  church  ;  though  it  is  admitted  that  fome  then  be¬ 
gan 
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gan  to  be  taken  into  the  church  porch,  and  they  were  after¬ 
wards  removed  into  the  church.  Antientlv  there  was  only 
one  baptiftery  in  a  city  or  diocefe,  and  that  at  the  epifcopal 
church  ;  but  in  the  fourth  century,  Paulinus,  biihop  of  Nola, 
eredfed  in  that  city  a  baptiftery  between  two  churches,  and 
the  Council  of  Auxerre,  anno  578,  fpeaks  of  baptifteries  in 
villages  at  Eafter,  by  allowance  [/>].  Of  thefe  detached  bap¬ 
tifteries  there  are  a  few  remaining  abroad  ;  that  at  Florence 
is  one  of  them,  which  is,  however,  mentioned  by  Dufrefne, 
as  being  very  feldom  ufed  ;  nulli  fere  ufui.  \q], 

Archbilhop  Cuthbert’s  church  near  Canterbury  cathedral,, 
dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptift,  is  the  only  edifice  of  the 
kind  that  has  been  traced  in  England  ;  nor  could  this  be  in¬ 
tended  for  the  ufe  of  perfons  in  remote  parts  of  his  diocefe  ; 
for  by  the  ninth  canon  of  the  council  of  Clovefhoo,  held  anno 
747,  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  Pontificate,  it  was  enjoined  that 
priefts  in  the  places  and  diftricts  afiigned  to  them  fliould 
take  care  to  dilcharge  the  duty  of  apoftolical  commiflion,  in 
baptifing  according  to  lawful  rite  ;  and.  in  the  eleventh  canon 
all  priefts  are  directed  to  ftudy  to  perform  their  facerdotal  mi. 
niftry  in  one  and  the  fame  mode  of  baptifing  [r]. 

By  the  fifth  canon  published  in  the  reign  of  Edgar,  anno 
960,  every  prieft  was  inftrudled  to  perform  baptifm  as  foon  as 

[/>]  Bingham’s  Antiquities,  B.  VIII.  c.  vii.  f.  6. 

[y]  Yet  Mr.  Watkins  in  his  Travels,  1.  287,  fays,  all  the  children  of  Florence 
are- baptized  in  it. 

[r]  Wilkins,  Condi-  v.  I.  p.  96.  art.  ix.  Ut  prelbyteii  per  loca  et  regione-s 
laicorum  quze  fibi  ab  c^ilcopis  provincize  infinuata  et  injun&a  lint  evangelic® 
praedicationis  officium  in  baptizando,  et  docendo,  et  vilitando  fub  legitirno  ritu 
ac  diligent!  cura  ltudeant  explere.  Art.  xi.  Ut  cun&i  prefby-teri  orane  lacerdotale 
fuum  miniflerium,  uno  eodeinque  modo  et  ratione  in  baptizando  et  docendo,  &c. 
£u*ieant  agere. 
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it  was  required  of  him  ;  and  he  was  to  give  it  in  charge  to 
his  parifh,  that  the  baptifm  of  an  infant  was  not  to  be  delayed 
beyond  thirty-feven  days  [s].  But  by  the  tenth  law  of  the 
Northumbrian  priefts,  anno  950,  the  child  was  to  be  baptized 
within  nine  days,  and,  in  cafe  of  negledt,  a  penalty  of  fix  ore 
(which  means  an  ounce)  was  incurred  [/].  The  mafs  pried: 
was  alfo,  by  the  third  ordinance  of  the  Ecclefiaftical  laws  of 
the  kings  Alfred  and  Gu  thrum,  enadted  by  common  confent,. 
anno  878,  fubjedt  to  a  muldl,  if  he  did  not  fetch  the  chrifm- 
duly  at  the  appointed  time  (Maundy  Thurfdav),  or  refilled 
to  baptize  in  cafe  of  neceffity  [«].  All  which  rules  fhew  that, 
in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries^  the  baptiftery  at  a  cathedral' 
could  not  be  in  general  ule. 

How  long  the  inhabitants  of  Canterbury  and  its  environs' 
might  be  expedted,  or  permitted,  to  refort  for  baptifm  to  the 
church  built  by  archbilhop-  Cuthbert,  cannot  be  afcertained. 
But,  after  this  diftridt  was  divided  into  parifhes,  it  may  be 
reafcnably  prefumed  that  the  churches  were  made  baptifmai, 
when  of  courfe  the  above  cited  canons  in  their  letter  and 
fpirit  would  extend  to  the  officiating  prieds.  And  if  they 
regularly  applied  for  the  chrifm,  and  paid  the  cuftomary  fee, 
it  was  probably  confidered  as  a  fufficient 'acknowledgment  of 
their  dependance  in  this  cafe  upon*  the  cathedral  church. 

St.  Martin’s  church,,  which  may  be  within  half  a  mile  of 
the  cathedral,  has  a  font,  which  Mr  Goftling  thought  defer- 

pi  Wilkins,  Cbncil.  vol.  1.  p.  226.  art.  xv.  Docemus  etiam  ut  quilibet  facer- 
dos  imtifmum  puagat  iTmulac  requiritur,  et  deinde  in  parocliia  fua  praecipiat  intra: 
xxxvii  dies. 

[/]  Wilkins,  Cbncil.  vol.  I.  p.  218.  art.  ix.  Si  prefbyter  juflo  tempore  chrif- 
ma  non  quserat,  loivat  xn  ora?. — x.  Quilibet  infans  mature  baptizetur  intra  ix 
dies  fub  poena  vi  orarum,  See. 

Johnlon’s  Coll.,  of  Ecclefiaftical  Lawsi 
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ving  of  notice  as  a  venerable  piece  of  antiquity,  and  you  have 
alfo  remarked  that  the  form,  as  well  as  its  ornaments,  pleads 
ftrongly  in  favour  of  this  opinion  [v.] 

As  to  fonts  in  England,  Mr.  Carte  fuggefts  his  not  recol- 
ledting  to  have  obferved  the  word  before  the  time  of  the  arch- 
bifhop  Edmund,  as  I  fuppofe  him  to  mean  [«/],  becaufe  he 
prefently  adds  his  having  referred  to  a  canon  of  that  primate 
in  which  the  word  occurs.  Mr.  Johnfon,  however,  in  his 
Colledlion  of  Ecclefiaftical  Laws,  under  the  year  957,  has  in¬ 
serted  in  the  thirty- Seventh  canon  of  Elfric  this  injundtion. 
‘  Let  no  oil  be  put  into  the  font ,  except  a  child  be  there  bap¬ 
tized.’*  What  may  be  the  Saxon  word  he  has  thus  rendered  I 
am  not  aware,  not  having  it  in  my  power  to  examine  the 
MS.  he  has  cited.  But  William  of  Malmfbury  ufes  the  word 
fonsy  when  reciting  the  monkifh  tale  of  Dunftan’s  having 
prognofticated  that  Ethelred,  the  Son  of  Edgar,  would  be  a 
poltroon,  becaufe  he  had  defiled  the  baptifmal  water  in  which 
he  was  immerfed  [_#]• 

Previous  to  the  ifluing  of  the  conftitutions  of  archbifhop 
Edmund,  I  meet  with  three  canons  in  which  is  the  word  Jons . 
The  full  is  the  council  of  Durham,  anne  1220  fy].  The  Se¬ 
cond  the  council  of  Oxford,  held  anno  1222  [%].  The  third 
the  conflitution  of  William  de  Bleys,  bifhop  of  Winchefler, 

[*]  Walk,  p.  26.  and  Archaeologia,  vol.  X.  p.  187. 

[w]  Archaeologia,  vol.  X.  p.  212. 

[*]  De  Geft.  Reg.  Angl.  Lib.  II.  c.  10.  in  it.  Cum  pufiolus  in  fonte  bap» 
tifmi  mergerctur,  circumftantibus  epifcopis  alvi  profluvio  facramenta  interpola- 
vit ;  cjuare  ille  (Dunftanus)  turbatus,  per  deum  inquit  et  matrem  ejus  ignavus 
homo  crit. 

[>J  Wilkins,  Concil.  vol.  I.  p.  576* 

M  Ibid  p.  594, 
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anno  1229  [a].  I  alfo  find  it  in  the  provincial  council  of 
Scotland,  anno  1225^]. 

The  conftitutions  of  Edmund  were  publiihed  about  the 
year  1236  [cj.  In  article  IX.  is  the  word  fontes ,  and  in  the 
tenth  the  term  baptijlerium  is  repeated.  Upon  thefe  canons, 
as  upon  mod  other  of  the  ecclefiaftical  laws  which  were  in 
force  in  Uyndwood’s  time,  he  has  copioufly  commented  ;  and 
I  will  beg  leave  toconfider  fome  of  his  gloffes  which  are  ra¬ 
ther  queftionable,  a  circumftance  not  in  the  lead  ftrange  in  fa 
elaborate  a  compilation. 

Mr.  Carte*  in  his  fecond  letter  to  Dr.  Ducarel  \_d\  after 
quoting  two  fhort  hints  from  Dupin’s  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory* 
mentions  the  difficulty  of  diftinguifhing  whether  they  relate 
to  the  edifice  in  which  baptifm  was  adlually  adminiftered,  or 
to  the  refervoir  that  contained  the  water  intended  for  that 
folemnity,  remarking  that  this  is  a  dire6tion  which  fhould  be 
nicely  animadverted  to  in  all  obfervations  concerning  this 
fubjeft.  This  is  certainly  a  pertinent  precaution*  though  I 

i  *  '  *  '  J 

[a]  Wilkins,  Condi,  p.  625. 

££]  ibid.  p.  614. 

[c]  Ibid.  p.  636  art.  fx.  Tit.  quod  fontes  tint  fub  firms  ferura,  Fontes  fub 
ferura  daub  teneantur  propter  fortilegia.  Chrifmaftmi  liter  et  oleum  facrum  fub 
clave  cuftodiantur. 

Art.  x.  Tit.  De  Baptifterio,  et  deaqua  baptifmnli,  et  quid  fit  faciendum  cum 
aqua  et  vafe  in  quibus  propter  nece/Titatem  pueri  domi  haptizcntur. 

Baptifterium  habeatur  in  qualibet  ecclena  bap'  fmaii  lapideum  vel  aliud,  com¬ 
pete  ns  i  id  decenter  cooperiatur,  et  reverenter  confervetur,  et  in  alios  ufus  non 
convertatur.  Aqua  vero  in  qua  baptizatus  eft  puer,  ultra  feptem  dies  in  baptif- 
terio  non  fervetur.  Si  vero  puer  a  iaico  domi  propter  necelfitatem  fuent  bapti- 

v 

zatus  aqua  propter  leverentiam  baptifmi  vei  fundatur  in  ignem,  vei  ad  eccle  iam 
in  baptifterium  fundenda  deferatur,  et  vas  illud  vel  comburatur,  vel  ad  ulus  cc- 
clefiae  deputetur. 

£</]  Archseologia,  vol.  X.  p.  210. 
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tr-\ 

m  apt  to  fufpeH  that  in  the  ecclefiaftical  canons  of  this 
country,  bapi'tjierium  and  fons  may  be  almoft  always  confidered 
as  fynonymous.  He  then  fuggefts  that  the  word  baptifenum 
in  the  canon  of  archbifhop  Edmund,,  to  which  he  had  before 
alluded,  was,  if  he  may  be  allowed  to  judge,  ufed  promif- 
cuoufly,  to  fignify  the  place  or  ftation  for  lolemnizing  bap- 
tifm.,  and  .alfo  the  relervoir  for  holding  water.  Such  alio  was 
the  opinion -of  Lyndwood,  whofe  Glofs  I  imagine  Mr.  Carte 
to  have  had  in  his  thoughts  \j]  ;  hut,  as  I  apprehend,  the  word 
baptijlerium ,  in  all  the  three  inftances,  denoted  the  font. 

At  the  beginning,  it  is  faid  that  the  baptiflery  in  every 
church  fhould  be  of  Hone,  or  other  (proper)  material,  and 
that  it  fhould  be  decently  covered.  But  as  the  baptiflery 
was  not  to  be  without,  but  in  the  church,  to  enjoin  that  it 
ihould  have  a  roof  over  it,  feems  to  have  been  fuperfluous. 
The  cover  ordered  was,  I  conceive,  to  be  laid  over  the  vafe, 
and  kept  fall:  with  a  lock,  in  purfuance  of  the  preceding- 
canon  for  fear  of  forcery  [/*],  and  not  fuch  an  octagonal 
Hone  canopy  as  is  over  the  font  at  Luton,  which  could  be  no 
lecurity.  This  Hone  chapel,  capable  of  containing  with  eafe 
feven  or  eight  per  fons.  and  encompafiing  the  font,  I  agree 
with  you,  may  be  properly  ftyled  a  baptiflery,  and  it  may  be 
the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  England  [g]  ;  though  it  is  likely 
that  before  our  churches  had  in  them  fo  many  pews  for  the 
congregation,  fonts  might  be  more  frequently  than  they  are 
at  prefent,  fixed  in  a  pew  for  the  convenience  of  the  fponfors. 
Several  of  our  country  churches  are  fo  fmall  as  not  now  to 

[<■]  Baptijlerium ,  i.  e.  locus,  five  ftatlo  baptifmatis,  live  baptizatorium. 

[f]  “Propter  fortilegiam,”  which,  according  to  Lyndwood,  was  better  con¬ 
cealed  than  explained,  quae  hondlius  ell  tacere  quam  diccre.” 

fr]  Archaeologia,  vol.  X.  195. 
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admit  of  fuch  a  partition  being  condrudted  ;  and  it  feems  to 
have  been  owing  to  a  want  of  room  that  fonts  were  often  fet 
Up  againft  a  pillar  ;  and  becaufe  they  were  to  be  thus  rather 
aukwardly  placed,  a  pannel  was  left  unornamented,  as  is  the 
cafe  with  the  curioufly  fculptured  fonts  in  the  churches  of 
Shorne  and  Southfleet  [Z>]. 

Baptifterium  is  likewife  the  word  in  the  fame  canon,  where 
directions  are  given  concerning  the  not  keeping  in  it  the  con- 
fecrated  water  beyond  feven  days,  and  for  pouring  into  it  the 
water  ufed  by  a  layman  in  baptizing  an  infant  at  home  from 
neceflity  ;  and  in  both  thefe  indances  there  cannot,  I  think, 
be  a  doubt  of  the  font's  being  meant. 

Of  the  ninth  conditution  of  the  council  held  at  Oxford 
under  archbidiop  Walter  Reynolds,  anno  1322,  in  the  p adage 
Which  requires  children,  on  the  third  day  after  confirmation, 
to  be  carried  to  the  church,  that  their  foreheads  may  be 
walhed  by  the  pried  in  the  baptiftcry,  in  honour  of  the 
chrifm  ;  Lyndwood  interprets  baptifterium  to  be  the  place 
where  the  font  hands  [I]  ;  though  I  can  fee  no  reafon  why  the 
walhing  was  not  to  be  made  with  the  water  from  the  font. 
There  could  not  furely  be  the  lead  indecorum  in  this  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  confecrated  water,  nor  any  pretence  for  confider- 
ing  it  as  re-baptifm,  becaufe  the  form  of  words  in  the  adm- 
nidration  of  baptifm  was  not  to  be  ufed.  And  I  am,  I  think, 
warranted  in  concluding  Lynnwood’s  Glofs  to  be  erroneous, 
from  its  being  declared  in  the  conditution  of  William  de 
Cantilupe,  bifhop  of  Wincheder,  anno  1240,  that  the  little 

[fi]  Archceol.  vol.  X.  p.  191  ;  and  Thorne’s  Antiquities,  p.  112. 

[t'J  Wilkins,  Concil,  vol.  IT.  p.  512,  Item  parvuli  confirmati  tertio  die  fcft 
confirmationem  deportentur  ad  ecclefiam,  ut  frontes  eorum  per  manus  facerdo- 
tum  in  baptiderio  propter  reverentiam  chrifmatis  abluantur  ibidem. — -Bapti/tirh, 
i.  e.  loco  in  ecclefia,  ubi  fit  baptifmus,  non  enim  debes  intelligere  quod  ilia  lava- 
tio  fiat  in  fonte  baptifmali,  nec  de  aqua  fontis,  fed  debet  fieri  in  loco  ubi 
fcituatur  fons,  viz.  juxta  ipfum  fontem.  Lyndwode. 
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children  who  had  been  confirmed  were  to  be  wafhed  in  the 
font  of  baptifm  [h]. 

That  the  fontfhouid  be  of  Hone,  vel  aliud ’,  is  thus  explained 
by  Lyndwood — that  any  other  material  of  which  it  was 
formed  fhould  be  fuitable  and  decent,  viz.  fuch  as  was  folid, 
durable,  ftrong,  and  would  retain  the  water  poured  into  it  [/]. 
In  fome  conftitutions  it  is  only  faid,  that  it  fhall  be  of  done  ; 
but,  according  to  the  provincial  fynod  of  Scotland  before 
mentioned,  it  might  be  of  (lone  or  wood  [*»].  If,  at  an  early 
period,  there  were  in  England  any  fonts  of  wood,  it  is  not 
likely  that  they  fhould  have  lafted  to  the  prefent  age.  Com - 
petens  in  the  canon  is  interpreted  by  Lyndwood  to  be  of  a 
fize  large  enough  for  immerging  in  the  font  the  baptized  in¬ 
fant,  which  is  well  exprefied  in  the  conflitution  of  bilhop 
William  de  Cantilupe,  that  it  fhould  be  of  a  proper  circum¬ 
ference  and  depth  [«].  And  doubtlefs  there  are  remaining 
feveral  fonts,  of  high  antiquity,  of  dimenfions  fufficient  for 
this  purpofe.  The  font  in  Wilmington  church  is  little  in¬ 
ferior  in  fize  to  that  in  Darenth  church  [o].  It  is  a  block 
nearly  round,  excavated  into  a  circular  bafin  lined  with  lead, 
having  a  perforation  at  the  bottom,  but  without  the  lead 
embellifhment  on  any  part  of  it.  Darenth  font  is  rounded 

(t)  Wilkins,  Condi,  vol.  I.  p.  667. — Qui  confirmati  fuerint,  poft  tridumn 
portentur  ad  ecclefiam,  in  fonte  baptifmatis  abluendi. 

[/]  Quae  fit  folida,  durabjlis,  fortis.  ac  aquae  infufae  retentiva. 

[«]  Lapideum  vel  ligneum.  The  font  in  which  the  king’s  children  in  Scot¬ 
land  were  baptized  was  of  brafs.  Willis,  Mitred  Abbeys,  vol.  I.  p.  j  5. 

Archaeol.  vol.  X.  p.  187.  You  mention  four  fonts  made  of  lead.  It 
appears  from  Aubrey  (Antiquities  of  Surry,  vol.  II.  p.  290.),  that  in  the  church 
of  Walton  upon  the  Hill,  there  is  a  very  old  leaden  font  adorned  with  nine 
figures,  in  a  fitting  poflure,  their  faces  much  mangled. 

You  inform  me  that  you  have  fince  heard  of  another  at  Clifton,  near  Do r- 
chefter,.  in  Oxfordfhire. 

[«]  Competent,  quod  baptizandus  poffit  in  eo  mergi.  Lyndwood. 

In  qualibet  ecclcfia  baptifmalis  fit  fons  lapideus,  decentis  amplitudinis  et  pro* 
funditatis.  Wilkins,  Concil.  vol.  I.  p.  666. 

[c]  Mr.  Thorpe’s  Antiquities,  p.  94, 
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and  excavated.  Its  brim  is  three  inches  in  width,  the  inter¬ 
nal  diameter  twenty-nine  [/>],  the  depth  feventeen,  of  which 
fourteen  inches  in  the  lower  part,  where  it  is  fomewhat 
narrower  than  at  the  top,  are  lined  with  lead  ;  and  at  the 
bottom  there  is  a  hole  for  drawing  off  the  baptifmal  water. 
There  are  on  the  outfide  eight  compartments  with  columns 
alternately  circular  and  angular,  and  femicircular  arches  ; 
and,  what  is  remarkable,  the  capitals  of  them  are  nearly  fimi- 
lar  to  thofe  on  the  Saxon  baptiftery  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter 
in  the  Eafl,  Oxford,  of  which  Mr.  Hearne  has  given  a  plate 
in  his  preface  to  the  firfl  volume  of  Leland’s  Colle£lanea  [y]. 
A  view  of  Darenth  font,  from  a  delineation  by  Bayley,  is  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  late  Mr.  Thorpe’s  Antiquities,  pi.  xi.  Thelub- 
jebls  of  only  two  of  the  pannels  can  be  precilely  determined  ; 
viz.  David  playing  on  his  harp,  and  a  prieft,  accompanied 
with  a  female  figure,  baptizing  an  infant  in  a  font.  But 
there  are  likewil'e  not  a  few  fonts  unqueflionably  antient, 
which  would  not  admit  of  a  total  immerfion  or  fubmerfion, 
though  immerfion,  or  fubmerfion,  not  fprinkling,  was  the 
enjoined  mode  of  baptizing.  Of  this  number  were  the  fonts  in 
the  churches  of  Farnlngham,  Shorne,  Southjleet  [r],  and  Offam. 
A  fketch  of  the  laid,  delineated  by  my  friend  Mr.  Latham  [j], 
is  tranfmitted  ;  for,  it  is  evident  there  was,  in  thefe,  only  room 
for  a  partial  dipping  of  an  infant ;  perhaps  firft  on  the  right 
fide,  lecondly  the'left,  third  time  the  face  towards  the  font,  as, 
after  fome  old  rubric,  is  the  dire£lion  given  in  the  firfl  book 
of  the  Common  Prayer  of  king  Edward  VI.  [/] 

In  a  former  page  it  has  been  fhewn  that  infant  baptifm  was 
enjoined  to  our  Saxon  anceftors,  and  needlefs  mull  it  be  to 

[a]  The  font  at  Prelhute  is  two  feet  and  an  /fo^’diameter.  Archaeol.  v.  X.  p  186. 
[?]  Copied  in  Archseol.  vol.  I.  p.  150. 

[r]  Mr.  Thorpe’s  Antiquities,  plate  xvii. 

[j]  Plate  X. 

p]  Wheatley  on  theCommon  Prayer,  p.  340. 
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offer  proofs  from  our  ecclefiaftical  laws  that  it  was  for  many 
fucceeding  centuries  the  almoft  univerfal  practice  in  this 
country.  The  dated  times  for  baptizing  were  on  the  eves  of 
E after  and  Pentecoft ;  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly,  thefe  were 
the  times  attempted  to  be  eftablifhed  ;  it  being  evident  that, 
from  a  mifconceived  idea  of  the  confequence  of  baptifm  on 
thefe  days,  many,  as  the  conftitution  of  Otto  expreffes  it, 
anno  12321-3,  being  impofed  upon  by  a  diabolical  fraud,  fuf- 
pe£ted  danger  if  children  were  then  baptized,  and  would  net 
therefore  conform  to  the  canons  which  enjoined  it  [»].  With 
the  view  of  gradually  removing  a  prejudice,  founded,  as  it  is 
thought,  on  the  fear  of  childrens’  dying  in  the  intermediate 
time,  the  conftitution  ofOthobon,  which  limited  baptifm  to 
the  two  feftivals,  was  fo  explained  by  archbifhop  Peckham, 
as  to  allow  that  children  born  eight  days  before  Eafter, 
and  as  many  before  Pentecoft,  fhould  be  alone  referved  to  be 
baptized  at  thofe  times,  if  it  might  be  done  without  danger  ; 
but  that  children  born  at  other  times  of  the  year  might  be 
baptized  according  to  the  old  cuftom,  either  prefently  as  they 
are  born,  or  afterwards  at  the  diferetion  of  their  parents,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  danger  of  fudden  death  to  which  chil¬ 
dren  are  liable,  but  for  the  fimplicity  of  their  parents,  who  are 
apt  to  miftake  in  the  form  of  baptifm  [#].  And  as  women 
were  admoniftied  to  have  water  in  readinefs  for  baptizing  the 
child,  when  they  apprehended  the  time  of  delivery  to  be  at 
hand,  and  both  laymen  and  women  might,  in  a  cafe  of  ne- 
cefiity,  baptize ;  it  was  likewife  ordained  that  the  clergy 
fhould  frequently,  on  the  Lord’s  day,  inftrudt  their  pa- 

[*]  Wilkins,  Concil.  vol.  I.  p.  650.  Sed  quidam  in  partibus  iftis  diabolica 
ut  audivimus  fraude  decepti,  periculum  fufpicantur,  li  praefatis  diebus  pueri 
baptizentur. 

[a-J  Ibid.  vol.  II.  p.  36. 
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rifhioners  in  what  manner,  and  with  what  form  of  words,  it 
was  to  be  performed  [y]. 

The  procefs  of  examination  of  a  midwife  relative  to  this 
ceremony,  is  thus  entered  in  the  confiftorial  acts  of  the  diocefe 
of  Rochefter. 

4  Anno  1523,  061.  14,  Eliz.  Gaynsforde,  obftetrix,  exami- 
nata  dicit  in  vim  juramenti  fui  fub  hac  forma  verboru.  I  the 
aforefaid  Elizabeth  feeing  the  child  of  Thomas  Everey  late 
born  in  jeopardy  of  life,  by  the  authority  of  my  office,  then 
beyng  midwyfe,  did  chriften  the  fame  child  under  this  man¬ 
ner.  In  the  name  of  the  Fader,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghoft,  I  chriften  thee  Denys  ;  effundend’  meram  aquamfuper 
caput  infantuF.  Interrogata  erat,  whether  the  childe  was 
born  and  delivered  from  the  wyfe  of  the  faid  Thomas ;  where¬ 
to  ihe  anfwereth  and  fayth,  that  the  child  was  not  born,  for 
fhe  faw  nothing  of  the  child  but  the  hedde,  and  for  perell 
the  childe  was  in,  and  in  that  tyme  of  nede,  fhe  chriftened 
as  is  aforefaid,  and  cafte  water  with  her  hand  on  the  child’s 
liede  ;  after  which  the  child  was  born,  and  was  had  to  the 
churche,  where  the  priefte  gave  to  it  that  chryftenden  that 
lakkyd,  and  the  child  is  yet  alyf.’ 

From  thefe  rules,  indulgencies,  and  pradtice,  this  inference 
may  be  deduced,  that,  probably,  in  former  days,  there  were 
fewer  infants  baptized  at  the  font  than  there  are  at  prefent. 

t 

[>>]  Wilkins,  Concil.v.  II.p.53.  Forma  autem  facramenti  in  lingua  vulgari  con- 
fiflit  non  folum  in  fignifkatis,  verum  etiam  in  ordine  eorundcm,  quo  ipfum  facra- 
mentum  eft  divinitus  inftitutum  *  quo  Chriftus  Dominus  illis  verbis  et  taliter 
ordinatis,  ut  funt,  in  lingua  Latina  regenerativam  contulit  poteflatem.  Dicitur 
ergo  fie  a  taliter  baptizantibus  ;  ‘  Ich  criftin  the  in  the  Fadere’s  name,’  hz.  vel 
aliter  in  lingua  materna  fecund um  patriae  confuetudinem,  vel  in  Gallico  lie.  ‘Je 
baptize  tey  en  noun  del  peere,’  &c. 
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By  divers  canons  the  veffel  that  had  contained  the  water, 
in  which  lay  perfons  had  baptized  children,  was  to  be  devoted 
to  the  fervice  of  the  church.  And,  could  this  law  have  been 
Briefly  enforced,  it  might  in  a  great  degree  have  checked  the 
vanity  and  pomp  of  applying  filver  veffels  to  this  purpofe, 
which  Mr.  Carte  cenfured  in  a  family  at  Leicefter  [a].  And 
Dr.  Daniel  Featley,  in  a  fermon  delivered  in  Lambeth  church, 
October  29,  1619,  when  archbithop  Abbot  and  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  were  godfathers  in  perfon,  thus  noticed  the  ufe 
of  veffels  {till  more  coldly  :  4  Jefus  (exclaimed  the  energetic 

preacher)  was  baptized  in  the  open  and  common  river  Jor¬ 
dan  ;  where  are  they  who  difdain  the  common  font  ?  no  font 
will  ferve  them  but  a  font  of  gold  new-made,  or  a  filver  ba- 
fon  with  their  arms  on  it  [**].’ 

Whether  there  was  more  than  one  font  in  a  church  is  a 
point  repeatedly  confidered  by  Mr.  Carte,  in  confequence  of 
fontes  haptifmales  being  mentioned  in  a  canon  of  archbifhop 
Edmund.  In  one  paffage  (p.  210)  he  fays,  that  it  feems  to 
have  been  a  regard  to  the  diftindlion  between  the  baptifmal 
font,  and  the  baptiftery,  as  denoting  the  place  of  its  fituation, 
that  might  occafion  the  introduction  of  the  words  fons  and 
fontes  ;  but  I  have  already  fhewn,  that  in  the  canon  he  al¬ 
ludes  to,  the  word  baptijierium  is  not  ufed  promifcuoufly,  and 
he  afterwards  acknowledges  (p.  212)  that  the  word  cooperi- 
atur  muff  be  applied  to  the  font.  In  another  paffage  (p.213) 
where  citing  the  formulary  which  allowed  to  the  chapel  of 
Montgomery,  011  its  being  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a 
church,  to  have  fonts  (fontes),  he  propofes  a  Query,  Whether 
one  for  adults,  and  another  for  infants  ?  but,  as  I  apprehend, 

[2]  Archseolog.  vol.  X.  p.  221. 

[a]  Clavis  Myftica,  p.215. 
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the  baptizing  of  infants  was  in  that  age  fo  general  a  practice, 
and  the  baptizing  of  adults  fo  feldom  happened  (perhaps  of  a 
very  few  converted  Jews),  that  no  fu'ch  provifion  would  be 
made  for  the  baptizing  of  grown  perfons  ;  and  in  fa£t  we 
find,  that  in  moft  of  the  canons  enjoining  fonts  to  be  conftruc- 
ted,  the  terms  children,  and  little  ones  (pueri,  parvuli)  ufually 
follow.  Mr.  Robinfon,,  you  fay,  (p.  208*)  in  his  lately  pub- 
lifhed  44  Hiftory  of  Raptifm,”  fuggefts,  that  the  bath  near  one 
end  of  the  church  of  Ea(t  Dereham  in  Norfolk  was  a  bap- 
tiftery.  Judging,  however,  from  a  defcription  of  it  given  me 
by  my  friend  Mr.  Currey,  of  Dartford,  who  was  formerly 
vicar  of  that  parifh,  I  am  apt  to  conclude,  that  the  bath  was 
more  likely  to  have  been  an  holy  well,  poffefTed,  by  repute, 
of  fome  miraculous  fanative  qualities.  Mr.  Pennant  notices 
this  religious  cuftom  among  the  Welch  :  4  If  there  be  a  Fyn - 
non  Fair ,  the  well  of  our  lady,  or  any  other  Saint,  the  water 
for  baptifm  was  always  brought  from  thence;  and,  after  the 
ceremony  was  over,  old  women  were  very  fond  of  wafhing 
their  eyes  in  the  water  of  the  font[£].* 

The  confecrating,  according  to  the  RomilTi  ritual,  with 
fait  and  oil  a  bath  once  a  week,  to  render  it  baptifmal  water, 
is  not  a  very  probable  fuppofition.  The  ancient  canon  of 
Elfric,  (anno  657.  37)  already  cited,  directed  no  oil  to  be  put 
in  the  font,  except  a  child  be  there  baptized. 

In  a  third  paffage  (p.  223)  Mr.  Carte  rather  inclines  to  be¬ 
lieve  there  might  be  two  fonts,  becaufe  by  the  ufage  of  the 
church  of  Rome  a  multiplicity  of  altars  was  become  fo  fre¬ 
quent.  But  are  not  the  cales  widely  different  ?  Each  altar 
had  its  tutelar  faint,  real  or  imaginary  ;  whereas  the  fervice 
performed  at  the  font  was  always  in  the  name  of  the  bleffed 
Trinity,  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghofh. 

[ b]  Tour  in  Wales,  yoI.  ILpart  II. 

Befides, , 
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Befides,  as  Mr.  Carte  confeffed  he  did  not  know  aninfkmce 
of  a  plurality  of  fonts  in  one  church,  it  is  fomewhat  ftrangc 
that  he  lhould  immediately  ftart  a  doubt  upon  the  fubjedt : 
and  unlefs  I  am  miftaken,  there  is  not  a  canon,  provincial  or 
fynodical,  from  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  to 
the  prefent  times,  which,  if  fairly  interpreted,  will  counte¬ 
nance  a  furmife  of  there  having  been  two  baptifmal  fonts  in 
the  fame  church. 

The  eighty-firft  canon  of  the  conflitutions  of  1603  runs 
thus : 

6  According  to  a  former  conflitution  there  fhould  be  a  font 
of  ftone  in  every  church.’ — The  former  confdtution,  bifhop 
Gibfon  fays,  was  among  the  canons  of  1571,  which  required 
churchwardens  to  take  care  that  there  fhould  be  a  J acred  font 
in  which  baptifm  was  to  be  adminiftered.  And  the  articles 
and  injundtions  of  cardinal  Pole,  bifhop  Ridley,  and  arch- 
bifhop  Cranmer,  all  fpecify  a  fingle  font  [c].  In  the  confti- 
tution  of  Peter  Quivil,  bifhop  of  Exeter,  anno  1287,  baptlfery 
(haptlferlum)  is  the  word  [Jj.  In  that  of  the  province  of 
York,  anno  1250,  a  holy  or  confecrated  font  is  the  expref- 
fion  [ e ]  ;  and  font  is  likewife  in  that  of  Walter  de  Cantilupe, 
bifhop  of  Worcefter,  anno  1240  [/*].  In  the  tenth  canon  of 
archbifhop  Edmund,  where,  as  before  obferved,  baptiftery 
muft  fignify  the  font,  it  is  in  the  fingular  number ;  and  by 
the  fourth  chapter  of  the  conflitutions  of  bifhop  William  de 
Bleys,  anno  1229,  there  was  to  be  a  baptifmal  font  of  ftone, 
which  according  to  the  title  was  to  be  placed  in  the  body  of 

0]  Wilkins,  Concil.  vol.  IV.  pp.  169 — 61 — 25 

[d]  Ibid.  vol.  II.  p.  139.  cap.  xii.  Baptifteriuin  lapideum  bene  feratum. 

£*]  Ibid,  vol.  I.  p.  698. — Fons  facer  cum  ferura. 

£/]  Ibid,  vol  I.  p.  666.  Fons  lapideus,  in  quo  parvuli  baptizentur. 
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the  church  [Z>],  Baptifery ,  in  the  fingular  number,  is  alia 
the  term  in  the  council  of  Scotland  [/],  and  in  the  council 
of  Durham,  anno  1220  w- 

It  is  true  that  in  the  preceding  articles  of  thefe  two  coun¬ 
cils,  as  well  as  in  the  ninth  article  of  the  conftitutions  of  Ed¬ 
mund,  fonts  (fontes)  in  the  plural  number  occur,  but  it  is  only 
in  the  conftitution  of  Edmund,  as  printed  in  Lyndwood’s  Col¬ 
lection,  that  the  word  baptifmales  is  fubjoincd,  which  may 
therefore  be  deemed  an  erroneous  reading.  Nor  can  this  be 
cenfured  as  too  free  a  correction,  when  it  is  confidered  that  in 
the  fubftance  of  thefe  articles  in  the  three  councils  there  is 
hardly  any  other  variation  ;  and  that  baptifmales  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  conftitutions  of  Edmund  publifhed  by  Wilkins 
from  a  copy  in  the  Cottonian  collection,  collated  with  two 
more  MSS.  of  authenticity  [/].  Some  farther  directions  being 
thought  neceffary  concerning  the  baptifmal  font,  they  were 
given  in  the  next  canon  of  each  council,  and  the  term  bap - 
tijterium  adopted.  And  it  is  obfervable  that  in  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  againft  keeping  beyond  feven  days  in  the  baptiftery  the 
water  that  had  been  ufed  in  baptifm,  there  is  no  other  diffe¬ 
rence  of  expreffion  than  in  the  mode  or  tenle  of  the  Latin  word 
baptizor  [/#]. 

(b)  Wilkins,  Concil,  vol.  I.  p.  623.  cap,  4,  de  ornatu  corporis  ecclefiae — Fons 
baptifmalis,  lapideus.,  et  decenter  coopertos. 

[i]  lb.  v.  I.  p.  614.  Fontes  fub  fera  claufa  cuftodiantur.  Chrifma  fimiliter,  &c. 

Baptifterium  liabeatur  in  qualibet  eccielia  baptilYnali  lapideum  vel  ligneunt 
competens,  &c. 

[i]  Ibid.  vol.  I.  p.  576.  Tit.  Fontes  Tub  fera  claudantur 
Fontes  fub  fera  claufi  teneantur  propter  l'oitilegium. 

Chrifma  fimiliter,  et  facrum  oleum  fub  clave  cuftodiantur. 

[/]  Ex  MS.  Cott.  Otho.  A.  XV.  fol.  28.  b.  collat.  cum  MS.  Lambeth,  11.  17.  et 
Elienfi,  note,  p.  235.  vide  art.  ix.  and  x.  p.  119.  note  c. 

|  m]  Concil.  Dunelm.  Aqua  vero  in  qua  baptizatur  pucr  ultra  feptem  dies  ill 
baptifterio  non  fervetur.— —  Concil.  Scoticanum — in  qua  baptizaius fucrit, 

Concil.  Edmund.  —  in  qua  bapt.zatui  ejl. 
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The  queftion  may  then  be  afked,  what  is  the  true  meaning 
of f antes  in  thefe  canons  ?  For  fome  time,  I  muft  own,  I  was 
rather  of  opinion  that  the  plural  number  was  ufed,  becaufe 
the  injunctions  might  be  fuppofed  to  extend  to  many  churches; 
but  this  could  not  be  the  cafe  in  the  formular  which  granted 
the  privilege  of  having  fonts  [«]  to  the  church  of  Montgo¬ 
mery.  I  am  therefore  inclined  to  imagine  that  by  fonts  may 
be  here  underftood  the  veflel  in  which  the  baptifmal  water 
was  confecrated,  and  alfo  the  veflel  which  contained  the  holy 
water  (aqua  benediBa) .  By  a  conftitution  of  Peter  de  Qui- 
vil,  bifhop  pf  Exeter,  a  veflel  for  holy  water  was  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  every  church  [o]  ;  and  in  a  conftitution  of  a  fynod 
of  Winton,  held  under  William  de  Bleys,  it  is  mentioned 
that  this  veflel  fhould  be  of  tin,  or  at  leaft  of  lead  [/>J,  but 
that,  as  I  apprehend,  was  a  fmall  veflel,  which  the  prieft,  or 
his  afliftant,  could  carry,  when  he  fprinkled  the  people  on 
folemn  days.  The  veflel  to  which  I  allude  was  of  ftone,  fimi- 
lar  to  a  font,  but  on  a  fmaller  fcale,  and  relics  of  fuch  a  re- 
fervoir  are  ftill  to  be  feen  near  the  principal  entrance  into 
many  of  our  churches,  generally  within  a  recefs  that  has  an 
angular  arch  [<7].  It  was  as  requifite  to  keep  the  holy  as  the 

baptif- 

[n]  It  is,  perhaps,  worthy  of  remark,  on  the  fubje£l  of  the  word  fontes^  ufed 
in  the  plural  number,  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Denne,  that  the  French,  in  fpeak- 
?ng  of  the  font,  do,  to  this  day,  ufe  the  plural  number.  They  fay,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  “  II  a  ete  tenu  fur  les'fonts  baptifrnaux.” 

I  do  not  pretend  to  give  any  reafon  for  this  mode  of fpeaking. 

H.  C.  Englefield. 

[0]  Wilkins,  vol.  II.  p.  139. 

[p]  Ibid.  vol.  I.  p.  623.  Vas  ftanneum  vel  plumbeum  ad  minus  ad  aquam  be- 
aedi&am. 

[2]  Dr.  Middleton,  in  his  Letter  from  Rome,  p.  137,  obferves,  “  The  next 
thing  that  will  ofcourfe  {hike  one’s  imagination  is,  their  ufe  of  holy  water;  for, 
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baptifmal  water  under  key,  from  a  dread  of  forcerous  practi¬ 
ces  ;  and  it  was  a  fecondary  reafon  for  carefully  fecuring  the 
holy  water,  that  the  profits  accruing  from  the  diftribution  of 
it  in  the  [r]  country  were  appropriated  to  the  maintenance 
of  poor  fcholars. 

I  am  informed  by  a  gentleman,  very  converfant  in  antient 
rituals,  that  the  holy-water  ftoup,  fixed  near  the  doors  of 
churches,  is  fometimes  called  labrum ,  and  alfo fans.  Dufrefne’s 
explanation  of  Labrutn  maybe  feen  in  the  note[j]  ;  but  I  have 
not  in  Lyndwood  obferved  that  fignification  of  the  word  fons. 

In  churches  of  what  denomination  were  fonts  to  be  placed, 
is  another  material  article  in  the  hiftory  of  them,  which  the 
canon  of  archbifhop  Edmund,  with  the  Glofs  of  Lyndwood, 
leads  us  to  examine.  The  canon  direCls  there  fhould  be  a 
baptiftery  in  every  baptifmal  church  ;  and  Lyndwood’ s  ex¬ 
planation  of  a  baptifmal  church  is,  whether  cathedral  or  pa¬ 
rochial,  fuch  as  have  people,  i.  e.  the  laity  connected 
with  them  ;  for,  in  a  collegiate  or  conventual  church,  which 
has  not  any  fuch  people,  there  ought  not  to  be  a  font. 

Having  then  grounds  for  concluding  that  for  many  cen¬ 
turies  there  was  not  a  font  in  either  Canterbury,  or  St.  Paul’s 
cathedral ;  and  not  tracing  a  parochial  altar  in  either  of  thofe 
churches,  as  there  appeared  to  have  been  in  both  Salifbury 
and  Rochefter  cathedrals  ;  I  ventured  to  offer  a  furmife,  that 
in  general  there  might  not  have  been  a  font  in  any  cathedral, 
which  had  not  fome  of  the  laity  fo  dependent  upon  it  as  to 

nobody  ever  goes  in  or  out  of  a  church,  but  is  either  fprinkled  by  the  prieft, 
who  attends  for  that  purpofc  on  l'olemn  days,  or  elfe  ferves  himfelf  with  it  from 
a  vefiel,  ufually  of  marble,  placed  juft  at  the  door,  not  unlike  to  one  of  our  bap- 
tifmal  fonts.” 

[r]  See  Johnfon’s  Ecclef.  Laws.  Boniface’s  Conftitut.  mcclxi.  c.  22.  note  f. 
[j]  Labrum.  Ifidor.  xx.  p.  6.  vocatur  eo  quod  in  eolavationem  folitum  eft  fieri 
infantum.  Dufrefne  adds,  “  Vox  Latinis  non  ignota,  et  ab  Anaftatio  in  S.  Sil- 
veftro  pp.  ufurpata  ad  indicandum  fontis  baptifmalis  concham,  in  qua  contineba- 
tur  aqua  ad  baptifmum  neceflaria.” 
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be  under  a  neceffity  of  referring  to  it  for  baptifm,  and  for  the 
performance  of  their  religious  duties  of  the  parochial  kind. 

To  Mr.  Godling  this  feemed  fo  extravagant  a  notion, 
that  he  confeffed  he  knew  not  how  to  deal  with  the  argu¬ 
ment  [/]  ;  and,  by  another  learned  and  a  very  candid  cor- 
refpond'ent,  I  was  charged  with  having  cited  Lyndwood  for  a 
dodtrine  not  at  all  applicable  to  the  point  in  diipute,  and  for 
darting  an  liypothefis,  which  the  comment  of  that  civilian 
would  not  in  the  lead  fupport  \ii]. 

In  vindication,  however,  of  my  furmife,  I  fhall  take  the 
liberty  to  obferve,  that  my  meaning  was  not  clearly  compre¬ 
hended.  To  quedion  the  right  of  cathedrals  to  the  denomi¬ 
nation  of  baptifmal,  in  the  fulled  extent  of  the  word,  was 
far  from  my  thoughts.  It  Avas  the  exercife  of  the  right  that 
I  had  in  contemplation  ;  or,  rather,  the  right  of  any  of  the 
laity  to  be  baptized  within  a  cathedral.  If  there  were  any  lay 
perfons  who  could  maintain  this  claim,  a  font  mud  necef- 
farily  have  been  provided  for  the  purpofe  ;  but  other  wife  to 
have  fubjedted  a  prior  and  his  convent  to  the  charge  of  con- 
drudting  a  font  would,  with  reafon,  have  been  complained 
of  as  a  grievance.  Had  the  canon  in  quedion  been  deemed 
to  affect  Canterbury  cathedral,  the  not  obeying  it  was  in  the 
monks  an  inexcufable  neglect ;  and  a  drange  remiffnefs 
was  it  likewife  in  archbifhop  Edmund,  and  his  fucceffors,  not 
to  enforce  the  injundtion.  And  yet  Somner  allures  us  that  he 
could  not  difeover  there  being  any  fixed  font  from  1236  to 
1636.  With  regard  to  the  church  eredted  by  Cuthbert  for 
baptifms  and  other  purpofes,  Lanfranc  converted  it  into  an 
infirmary  chapel ;  and,  by  the  rules  of  the  Benedidtineorder, 

[1]  Walk,  p.  94. 

[a]  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  XLV.  p.  1 16, 
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the  infirmary  was  fituated  in  the  mod;  retired  diflrict  of  the 
convent  [x]. 

Mr.  Goftling  infmuates  that  I  ought  to  have  fhewn  when 
cathedrals  parted  with  this  honour  ;  but  my  opinion  is,  that 
the  governing  members  of  thefe  churches,  regular  and  fecu- 
lar, would  never,  unlefsby  compulfion,  formally  renounce  any 
privilege  to  which  they  were  entitled  ;  and,  notwithftanding 
a  very  long  aifcontinuance  of  baptifm,  they  might,  by  our  ec- 
clefiaftical  laws  and  ufages,  have  refumed  the  celebration  of 
this  facrament  whenever  they  had  pleafed,  and  would  afluredly 
have  done  fo,  had  they  feen  any  advantage  likely  to  arife 
from  it  ;  but,  owing  to  a  difufe  of  only  a  fingle  form,  often 
previoufly  neceflary  to  the  performance  of  another  rite,  it  has 
happened  to  one  cathedral,  perhaps  to  more  than  one,  that 
the  church,  by  an  a6t  of  the  legiflature,  has  been  debarred  the 
exercife  of  it  in  future.  All  cathedrals  were  antiently  matri¬ 
monial  as  well  as  baptifmal  churches  ;  but  by  the  ftatute  of  the 
2,6  Geo.  II.  cap.  37,  no  marriage,  either  by  banns,  or  by  the 
licence  of  the  ordinary,  can  be  folemnized  in  any  other  place 
than  a  church  or  public  chapel,  where  banns  had  been  ufually 
publifhed  before  the  pafling  of  that  adf.  And,  banns  not 
having  been  within  memory  publifhed  in  Rochefter  cathedral, 
no  marriage  can  now  be  there  folemnized,  unlefs  by  fpecial 
licence  from  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  without  fubjedting 
the  officiating  minifter  to  the  rilque  of  a  fentence  of  tranfpor- 
tation  for  fourteen  years. 

Can  we,  on  my  principle,  account  for  the  fonts  in  the  ca¬ 
thedrals  of  Winchefler  and  Lincoln,  is  a  doubt  fuggefted  by 

[*]  Wilkins,  Concil.  vo).  II.  p.  247,  Cultuinale  Roftenfe,  p.  30.  Ser- 
viens  in  domo  infirmorum  maxime  cuftodiet.  hoftium  ab  ingrdfu  laicornm,  lie 
aliquis  abfque  licentia  magiftri  fui  introcet. 
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you  which  I  will  endeavour  to  obviate  by  propofing  this 
queftion.  Might  there  not  have  been  parochial  altars  in  thefc 
cathedrals,  as  we  have  evidence  there  were  in  thofe  of  Ro- 
chefter  and  Salifbury  ?  And  when  churches  were  built,  the 
better  to  accommodate  the  inhabitants  of  diftridts  who  had 
parochial  altars  in  cathedrals,  they  might  not  be  allowed  to 
take  with  them  the  fonts  they  had  ufed  ;  or  it  might  be  to 
them  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  they  did  or  not.  Sup- 
pofing  the  embellifhments  of  the  curious  font  at  Winchefter 
to  be  deferiptive,  as  they  probably  are,  of  fome  remarkable 
occurrence  in  the  hiftory  of  that  cathedral,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  affign  a  reafon  for  the  monks  keeping  that,  to  them, 
ineftimable  relift  of  antiquity  :  and,  if  the  original  font  in  the 
nave  of  Rochefter  cathedral  was  a  veffel  of  a  ftrufture  as  or¬ 
dinary  as  that  which  is  there  at  prefent,  I  can  eafily  believe 
that  the  parifhioners  of  St.  Nicholas  were  not  folicitous  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  removal  of  it ;  and  we  accordingly  find  in  the  com- 
pofition  made  between  the  prior  and  the  convent  of  St.  An¬ 
drew,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Rochefter,  that  the 
parifhioners  were  permitted  to  ereft  in  their  new  church  or 
chapel  of  St.  Nicholas,  a  baptiftery,  in  which  any  of  the 
parilhioners  might  be  baptized  [a],  A  fketch  of  the  font 
now  in  that  church  may  be  feen  in  Plate  XI. 

The  phrafe  in  the  eighty-fecond  canon  eftablifhed  in  1603, 
that  there  fhould  be  a  font  in  every  church  or  chapel  where 
baptifm  had  been  nfually  adminifiered\a\  would,  I  conceive, 
be  as  pertinent  a  glofs  on  the  word  baptifmali  in  the  canon 
of  archbifhop  Edmund,  as  that  of  Lyndwood,  which  has  a 

[y]  Archaeol.  vol.  X.  p.  202. 

[zj  Regiftrum  Roffenfe,  p.  564.  Item  quod  bene  liccat  di&is  parochianis  bap. 
tifterium  indi&a  ecclefia  five  capella  erigere  et  quofeunque  parochianos  ejufdem 
in  ea  baptizari  facere. 

[a]  Ubi  bapiijmus  adminifirari  confuevit ,  which  bifhopGibfon  has  inadvertently 

rendered,  where  baptifin  is  to  be  adminijtertd . 

6  people . 
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people .  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  another  part  of  Lynd- 
wood’s  Comment  of  doubtful  interpretation ;  it  not  being 
clear  whether  he  meant  to  infmuate  that  churches  collegiate 
and  conventual,  as  not  having  a  people,  ought  not  to  have 
fonts  in  them  [£].  But,  if  fuch  were  his  idea,  he  was  cer¬ 
tainly  miftaken,  there  having  been  feveral  churches  that  were 
both  collegiate  and  parochial,  and  fome  conventual  churches, 
even  of  thofe  appertaining  to  nunneries,  in  which  there 
were  parochial  altars,  and  where  fonts  were  of  courfe  necef- 
fary. 

Of  collegiate  churches  of  this  clafs  I  will  mention  five 
in  Kent  ;  Bredgar,  Cobham,  Maidftone,  Ulcombe,  and 
Wingham.  And  the  parifhioners  of  St.  Leonard,  Fofter- 
lane,  in  London,  were  wont  to  refort  to  the  altar  of  St.  Leo¬ 
nard,  in  the  collegiate  church  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of 
St.  MaryLe  Grand,  till  they  had  a  chapel  eredted  for  them 
in  the  court  belonging  to  that  church  [c].  As  to  churches 
conventual,  I  have  not  any  authority  for  fuggefting  that  there 
ever  was  a  parochial  altar  in  the  abbey  church  of  St.  Albans, 
or  a  font  till  after  the  fuppreffion  it  became  parochial,  when 
Sir  Richard  Lee  prefented  to  it  the  font  made  of  brafs, 
brought  from  Edinburgh,  in  which  the  children  of  the  kings 
cf  Scotland  had  been  baptized  [J].  The  altar,  you  have 
(p.  204)  alluded  to,  might  be  what  was  commonly  called  the 
altar  of  the  rood,  or  of  the  crucifix  ;  and  by  Mr.  Hutchinfon, 
inhisHiftory  and  Antiquities  of  Durham  [*],  the  altar  of 
Jefus  ;  and  perhaps,  on  a  comparifon,  fome  refemblance 

[3]  The  whole  of  Lyndwood’s  Glofs  is  as  follows  :  Eiclefia  baptlfmali ,  five  ca- 
thedrali,  five  parochiali,  tali,  viz.  quae  habet  popnlum;  nam  in  ecclefia  coliegiata  vel 
conventuali  quae  non  habet  populum  non  debet  efle  baptifterium. 

[r]  Newcourt,  Repertor.  vol.  I.  p.  392. 

[d]  Willis,  Mitred  Abbeys,  vol.  I.  p.  13. 

[']  Vol.  I.  p.  253. 
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might  be  found  between  the  liandfome  fcreen  of  niches  in 
St.  Alban’s  church,  and  the  fine  wainfcot  like  to  a  porch, 
with  which  each  end  of  the  altar  in  Durham  cathedral  was 
clofed  [/].  There  were,  however,  indifputably,  a  parochial  al¬ 
tar  and  font  in  the  conventual  church  of  Sherborne  ;  and  it  is 
likewife  evident  that  there  were  parochial  altars  in  the 
churches  of  the  priories  of  St.  Botolph,  in  Colchefter  [g], 
and  of  Chrift  church  within  Aldgate,  the  latter  for  the  ufe 
of  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Catharine  Cree  church  [Z>].  The 
inhabitants  of  Catefby  in  Northamptonfhire,  whilft  that 
nunnery  remained,  mull,  as  I  colledt  from  Bridges  [/],  have 
had  a  parochial  altar  in  that  conventual  church  ;  and  the 
parilh  church  of  St.  Helens,  Bifhopfgate,  was  within  the 
church  of  the  contiguous  nunnery  [£]. 

From  Mr.  Latham’s  reprefentation  of  the  font  handing  in 
the  nave  of  the  abbey  church  of  Romfey  in  Hants,  I  at  firft 
imagined  it  might  have  been  fixed  there  for  the  ufe  of  the 
parifhioners  previous  to  the  diflblution  of  the  nunnery  ;  but 
I  have  now  my  doubts,  becaufe  there  is  a  tradition  relative  to 
a  detached  parifh  church  in  former  days,  though  the  fite  of 
it  is  unknown,  audit  being  certain  that  the  buildings  apper¬ 
taining  to  the  nunnery  were  purchafed  by  the  corporation 
after  its  diflblution.  By  favour  of  Mr.  Latham  and  his  fon, 
who  has  lately  engaged  in  a  brewery,  the  premifes  of  which 
cover  a  part  of  the  ground  that  was  within  the  convent  pre- 
cin6l,  1  have  it  in  my  power  to  communicate  an  accurate 
drawing  of  the  font  (  /],  which  I  am  fatisfled  will  be  acceptable- 
to  the  Society.  . 

[/]  An  obje&ion.  to  this  is,  that  the  {lone  fcreen,  with  its  altar,  at  St.  Alban’s, 
is  confiderablv  weft  both  of  the  high  altar  and  the  centre  tower.  R.  G. 

L]  Newcourt,  Rep.  vol.  II.  p.  166. 

[£]  Ibid.  vol.  I.  p.  380. 

[i]  Ibid.  vol.  I.  p.  35. 

filNewcomt,  voJ.  1.  p.  364. 

[/]  Plate  XU. 
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It  is  exhibited  as  conftruCted  upon  an  elevated  platform  of 
flone,  paved  with  tiles,  of  the  height  of  above  fifteen  inches. 
The  depth  of  the  font  is  three  feet  fix  inches,  the  width  two 
feet  ten  inches,  and  confequently  it  is  large  enough  to  have 
admitted  of  the  total  immerfion  of  an  infant.  There  is 
at  the  bottom  a  perforation  for  drawing  off  the  water,  and 
Mr.  Latham  thinks  the  cover  may  not  be  of  antient  date. 
There  appears,  as  Mr.  John  Latham  writes,  to  be  a  fimili- 
tude  in  the  ftyleof  the  arches  011  the  font,  and  in  that  of  fome 
arches  on  the  walls  of  the  church  :  but  this  might  have  hap* 
pened,  had  the  font  been  originally  ere&ed  in  the  demolifhed 
parilh  church,  and  removed  into  the  nave  of  the  abbey  after 
it  became  parochial.  Children  are  at  prefent  baptized  in  the 
vedry,  in  confequence  of  the  font  being  in  a  very  cold  and 
damp  fituation.. 

William  Upton,  abbot  of  Eveiham,  who  died  Augufl  n, 
1483,  is  noticed  by  Dr.  Nadi  \rn\  to  have  been  buried  in  his 
church  below  the  baptidery  and  altar  (infra  baptifterium  et 
ait  are).  That  the  font  here  mentioned  was  ufed  by  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  town  before  the  building  of  two  parilh 
churches  within  the  abbey  precinCts  [»],  is  a  fuppofition  mod 
probable. 

Mr.  Latham  judged  the  font  in  Offam  church  to  have  been 
of  one  done,  but  he  fays  it  might  have  been  cafed  with  plaf- 
ter  to  give  it  that  appearance.  The  cover  was  of  wood 
painted.  He  was  but  jud  in  time  to  preferve  a  view  of  it ;  for, 
fince  he  was  at  Offam,  the  font  fell,  and  was  broken  to  pieces 
by  the  accident. 

The  very  antient  font  found  by  Mr.  Grofe  at  New  Minder, 
in  Northumberland  [0],  and  fuppofed  to  have  belonged 

[m]  CoIIeftions  for  Worcefterfhire,  vol.  I.  p.  400. 

[«]  Leland,  Itin.  vol.  IV.  part  II.  fol*  168  b. 

[0]  Gent.  Mag.  val.  XLV.  p.  13. 

Vol.  XI.  .  T 
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to  that  Ciftercian  abbey,  as  likewife  the  grant  of  a  biiliop 
of  Coventry  to  the  abbey  of  Haghmon,  in  Shropfhire,  to 
baptize  as  well  Jews  as  infants  [/>],  would,  I  imagine,  con¬ 
firm  rather  than  weaken  my  general  pofitions,  were  we  better 
acquainted  with  the  hiltories  of  thofe  religious  houfes.  Of 
the  Benedidline  monks  the  Ciftercians  were  the  moft  rigid, 
and  though  the  Auftin  canons  were  under  a  far  lefs  fevere 
rule  of  difeipline,  being  allowed  to  converfe  much  in  the 
world,  yet  women  were  not  on  any  account  permitted  to  pafs 
beyond  the  hall  appropriated  to  ftrangers,  whatever  might 
be  their  age,  condition,  or  affinity  to  the  canons  [$J  :  nor  in¬ 
deed  were  the  wives  and  children  of  domeftics  fuffered  to  re- 
fide  within  any  conventual  enclofure.  The  families,  there¬ 
fore,  of  the  fervants  of  Haghmon  abbey  lived  probably  in  a 
hamlet  in  its  vicinage,  which,  from  its  being  at  dome  diftance 
from  the  parifh  church,  might  occafion  the  grant  of  this  in¬ 
dulgence.  It  is  ftyled  a  privilege,  and  notwithdanding  the 
ecclefiaftical  facraments  and  parochial  offices  were  to  be  ad- 
miniftered  to  them  by  one  of  the  canons,  it  is  obferved  that  he 
was  a  Sacriftan,  different  from  the  Sacriftan  of  the  abbey. 

[/>]  Archaeologia,  vol.  X  p.  208.  The  fourth  canon  of  a  council  held  in  France 
about  the  year  615,  prohibited  baptizing  in  monafteries.  Dupin,  vol.  VI.  Eccl. 
Hift.  p.  55. 

\q ]  Wilkins,  Concil.  vol.  III.  p.  685.  Ordinationes  et  datuta  per  Thoraam 
Wolfey,  he.  per  fingnla  monafteria  canonicorum  regularium  Sti.  Auguftini  ob- 
fervanda.  A.  1519- 

Cap.  V.  De  foeminis  infra  monafterium  non  admittendis. 

Item,  ftatuimus,  quod  nulli  foeminae  cujufcunque  setatis,  propinquitatis  aut 
conditionis  extiterint,  permittatur  acceffus  in  dormitorium,  infirmariam,  clauf- 
trum,  aut  canonicorurn  cellas- feu  cameras,  vel  alium  locum  privatum  quemeun- 
que,  fed  duntaxat  ad  loca  pro  hofpitihus  deputata,  he * 
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A  reafon  why  the  ruling  members  of  the  cathedrals  were 
not  folicitous  to  have  baptifm  celebrated  in  their  churches 
was,  that  they  could  not  turn  it  to  their  advantage  ;  but  as  a 
profit  accrued  from  the  chrifm,  which  was  then  ufed  in  bap¬ 
tifm,  the  minifters  of  all  churches  and  chapels  which  were 
baptilfnal,  were  enjoined  to  fetch  it  annually,  and  to  pay  the 
accuftomed  fee.  It  was,  however,  a  fubjedt  of  complaint, 
that  many  of  the  clergy  were  fo  ceconomical,  that  they  would 
make  the  holy  oil  laft  for  two  or  three  years,  notwithftanding 
a  pofitive  command,  that  what  remained  was  to  be  burnt  at 
the  end  of  every  year  [rj. 

In  aligning  this  motive  for  the  difufe  of  baptifm  in  cathe¬ 
drals,  I  perceive  I  had  not  advanced  a  novel  opinion.  For 
when  Mr.  Carte  did  not  concur  in  Mr.  Gale’s  notion,  that  the 
font  in  Winchefter  cathedral  was  intended  for  that  monaftery, 
it  was  4  becaufe  the  monks  did  not  feem  to  Mr.  Carte  to  be 
interefted  in  baptifm  in  any  fort  ;  but,  in  burials  to  which  the 
font  had  no  relation.’ 

Fuller  like  wife  [j]  tells  us  that  44  Pierce  Plowman  (in  his 
Paffus  11.)  maketh  a  witty  wonder,  why  friers  fhould  covet 
rather  to  confefs  and  bury  than  to  chriften  children ;  intima¬ 
ting  it  proceeded  from  covetoufueffe,  there  being  gain  to  be 
gotten  by  the  one,  none  by  the  other.  “  And  this,”  adds  the 
Hiftorian,  in  his  quaint  ftyle,  44  was  the  age  wherein  convents 
got  their  beft  living  by  the  dying  ;  which  made  them  (con~ 
trary  to  all  other  people)  mold  to  worfhip  the  funne  fetting.1* 

When  the  inhabitants  of  a  diftridt  had  their  parochial  altar 
in  a  cathedral,  all  divine  offices  were  to  be  performed  by  the 
incumbent  of  the  parilh,  and  not  by  any  officer  belonging  to 

[r]  Wilkins,  Concil.  vol.  II  p.  48  Statut.  A.  Peckliamc 

[/]  Fuller’s  Hiftory  of  the  Holy  War,  Book  II.  c.  5. 

T  2  the 
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the  cathedral  ;  and  it  may  likewife  be  prefumed  that  the  pa~ 
riihioners  were  always  fubjeet  to  the  charge  of  providing  the  - 
font,  as  well  as  other  facred  utenfils  and  neceffary  veftments,. 
This  I-  conclude  from  a  ftatute  of  Salifhury  cathedral  (anno 
1 259),  which  declares  it  to  be  the  office  of  the  treafurer,  at 
the  expence  of  the  cathedral,  to  repair  the  ornaments,  and  to  < 
furnifh  bread*  wine,  water,  and  candles,  for  the  feveral  altars  • 
in  the  church,  the  parochial  altar  excepted  [/]. 

The  parilhioners  of  St.  Faith  in  London  had  their  place: 
of  worfhip  in  the  undercroft  of  St.  Paul’s  cathedral,  in  which, 
and  not  in  the  nave,  the  baptifmal  font  would  be  fixed  ;  nor  • 
could' a  font  be  wanted  for  the  families  of  the  members  of  the 
cathedral,  very  great  precaution  being  taken  to  prevent  the 
refidence  ©f  women  in  its  precincts.  The  minor  canons  were 
prohibited  letting  their  houfes  or  any  apartments  in  them, 
unlefs  to  thofe  of  the  church  who  wore  a  clerical  habit ;  wo¬ 
men  were  not  to  enter  the  doors  of  the  canons’  houfes  ;  and 
if  any  ground  of  fufpicion  was  given  by  their  flipping  or  di¬ 
ning  with  the  canons,  the  canons  were  to  fubmit  to  an  ad¬ 
monition  \u\  The  being  married,  it  ihould  feem,  was  not 
a  recommendation  to  an  inferior  office,  and  it  certainly  dif- 
qualified  a  man  to  be  a  verger.  In  the  ftatute  concerning 
vergers,  there  are  expreffions  more  fuitable  to  a  comedy  or  a 
farce  than  to  an  ordinance  compofed  by  venerable  divines, 
who  held  matrimony  to  be  a  Chriftian  facrament.  It  declares 
an  uxorious  life  to  be  a  (late  bufy  and  turbulent,  in  which  the 

[/]  Wilkins,  Condi,  vol.  I.  p  742,  A.  1259.  Conftit.  et  Statut.  Ecclef.  Sa- 
riibur, 

Thefaurarii  cfficium  eft,  ornamenta  etiam  ecclefioe  fuis  expenfis  reficere,  pa- 
nem,  vinum,  aquam,  et  candelas  lingulis  altaribus  eccle-fias,  excepto  parochiali, 
adminiftrare. 

Dugdale’s  Hiftory.of  St.  Paul’s.  Appendix,  p.  252-  261. 
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,  ,  .  -  4  .  '  '  /  ■  « 

Ilufband,  as  he  ought,  fhould  ftudy  to  pleafe  his  wife  as  his- 
miftrefs.  And  as  their  vergers,  diffracted  by  matrimonial 
anxieties,  might  negledt  their  duty  in  the  church,  or,  com¬ 
pelled  by  neceflity  (for  no  man  can  ferve  well  two  mafters), 
defert  their  office,  it  was  concluded  and  declared  by  the  dean, 
the  canons  affenting,  that  bachelors  only  fhould  be  vergers  ; 
and  that  if  a  married  man  fhould  be  prefented  to  the  dean  by 
the  treafurer,  on  mention  of  the  name  of  the  wife,  he  fhould 
be  immediately  rejected 

As  the  monks  of  Chrift  church,  Canterbury,  - were  Bene¬ 
dictines,  it  is  needl'efs  to  fhew  that  a  greater  indulgence- in. 
this  refpedf  would  not  be  allowed  to  them  ;  and  that  confe- 
quently  a  font  could  not  be  wanted  for  the  refiants  in  their 
precinct.  It  cannot  therefore  be  matter  of  furprize  that  Mr. 
Somner  was  not  able  to  trace  the  veftige  of  a  font  whilft  the 
priory  fubfifted  ;  nor,  as  I  apprehend,  will  it  be  difficult  to 
fuggeft  a  very  probable  reafon  for  there  not  being  any  font 
conftrudted  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ;  and  it  will  equally 
apply  to  Peterborough  cathedral,  in  which,  according  to 
Mr.  Carte,  there  was  a  delay  in  providing  one.  This  reafon 
may  be  deduced  from  the  forcible  but  impolitic  and  unjuft  in- 
jundtion  of  her  majefty,  for  what  fhe  termed  the  better  go- 

[w]  Dugdale’s  Hift.  of  St.  Paul’s,  p.  243.  De  virgiferis.  Praeterea  quia  res 
uxoria  eft  ftepenumero  res  negotiofa  et  turbulenta,  atque  mar  it  i  uxori,  ut  doming 
fuse  oporteat  ftudeant,  virgiferi  noftri  matrimoniali  folicitudine  diftrafli  in  ec- 
clefia  officium  fuum  negligant,  aut  necefiitate  coafti  (quia  duobus  dominis  nemo 
bene  fervire  poftet)  deferant ;  idcirco  ftatutum  eft  a  domino  decano,  capitulo 
confentiente,  et  conclufum,  ut  deinceps  in  ecclefia  S.  Pauli  non  fint  ullo  modo 
virgiferi,  nifi  tales  qui  fine  uxoribus  coelibes  vitam  ducant,  et  eontinentiam  te- 
aeant ;  quod  fi  tabs  a  Thefaurario  prsefentetur  decano  qui  uxorem  habet,  audito 
uxoris  nomine,  ftatim  repellatur. 
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vernment  of  cathedrals.  It  was  dated  Auguft  9,  1561,  and 
the  following  extract  will  warrant  my  obfervation. 

‘  The  queen  underftanding  of  late,  that  within  the  houfes 
"hereof,  as  well  the  chief  governours,  as  the  prebendaries, 
ftudents  and  members  thereof  being  married,  do  keep  parti¬ 
cular  households,  with  their  wives,  children,  and  nurfes, 
whereof  no  fmall  offence  growetb. — has  thought  meete  to  pro¬ 
vide  remedie  therein,  left  by  Sufferance  thereof,  the  reft  of  the 
colleges,  efpecially  fuch  as  be  replenished  with  young  ftudents, 
as  the  very  rooms  and  buildings  be  not  anfwerable  for  Such 
families  of  women  and  young  children — therefore  exprefsly 
willeth  and  commandeth,  that  no  manner  of  perfon  being 
either  the  head  or  member  of  any  college  or  cathedral  church 
within  the  realm,  fhall  from  the  time  of  the  notification  here¬ 
of,  be  permitted  to  have  within  the  precimft  of  the  faid  col¬ 
lege  his  wife  or  other  woman,  to  abide  and  dwell  in  the 
fame,  or  to  frequent  or  haunt  any  lodging  within  the  fame 
college,  upon  pain,  that  whofoever  fhall  do  to  the  contrary, 
lhall  forfeit  all  ecclefiaftical  promotions  in  any  cathedral  or 
collegiate  church  within  this  realm  [#].* 

ArchbiShop  Parker  was  not  an  unlikely  perfon  to  have 
given  a  Suitable  font  to  his  cathedral,  had  he  judged  it  expe¬ 
dient.  But  if,  when  her  majefty  honoured  the  cathedral  with 
her  prefence,  She  had  Seen  Such  a  font,  and  on  enquiring 
what  occafion  there  could  be  for  it  in  that  church,  had  been 
anfvvered  it  was  for  baptizing  the  fons  and  daughters  of  the 
dean  and  prebendaries,  and  their  wives  (an  appellation  file 
would  not  allow  to  be  due  to  Mrs.  Parker) ,  it  is  probable  She 
might  again  have  uttered  Such  bitter  expreflions  in  disparage¬ 
ment  of  matrimony,  as  his  Grace  would  with  horror  have 
heard  and  bewailed  coming  from  her  mild  nature. 
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[a-]  Strype’s  Life  of  Archbifhop  Parker,  p.  107. 
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Of  the  fixed  font  prefented  by  bifhop  Warner  to  Canter¬ 
bury  cathedral,  a  rare  piece  of  novelty,  as  Somner  terms  it, 
he  gives  no  other  account,  than  that  it  was  fuch  a  one,  as 
whether  it  were  more  curious  or  coflly,  he  was  not  able,  if 
worthy,  to  judge  ;  but  both  ways  (he  was  lure)  fo  excellent, 
that  the  author  cannot  but  be  famous  for  it  whilft  the  church 
continues  graced  with  it.  There  is,  however,  an  engraving 
of  it  in  the  quarto  edition  of  his  Antiquities  ;  and  Mr.  Gofl- 
ling’s  Walk  is  alfo  decorated  with  an  engraving,  but  in  both 
plates  the  South  fide  of  the  font  is  exhibited.  In  Cantuaria 
Sacra,  as  Mr.  Carte  has  remarked,  there  is  not  any  cut,  nor 
any  mention  of  its  form  and  ornaments. 

To  l'upply  the  defedt,  I  have  procured  from  a  friend  at 
Canterbury,  the  under-written  defcription,  which,  I  am  per- 
fuaded,  is  corredt. 

On  the  top  of  the  font  is  the  figure  of  our  Saviour  with  a 
child  in  his  arms,  and  two  children  clinging  round  his  feet ; 
beneath  are  the  words  “  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto 
me,”  &c. 

Under  our  Saviour,  in  an  odtagon,  are  four  figures;  St.¬ 
John,  St.  James  minor,  St.  Bartholomew,  St.  Peter.  Be¬ 
tween  thefe  figures  are  fhields  of  arms — -th e  king’s,  the  arch- 
bifhop’s,  thole  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Canterbury,  and 
of  the  fee  of  Rochefter  ;  the  laft  empaling  the  paternal  coat 
of  bifhop  Warner.  Beneath  the  four  figures,  “Go  ye  teach 
all  nations,”  &c.  ;  and  below,  eight  figures  ;  Matthias,  Tho¬ 
mas,  Andrew,  Simon,  Philip,  Matthew,  James  major,. 
Judas,  his  brother. 

In  niches  of  a  pedeftal  which  fupports  the  font  are  the  four 
evangelifts  with  their  accuftomed  fymbols.  There  are  the 
heads  of  angels,  with  wings  gilt  round  the  font,  and  under 
the  cover  the  figure  of  the  dove. 


We 
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We  are  informed  by  Mr.  Battely  \y]  that  this  fair  ornament 
of  the  church  had  not  been  erect ed  many  years  before  the 
pious  and  honourable  benefactor,  and  Mr.  Somner  alfo  faw  it 
defaced  and  pulled  down  by  facrilegious  hands  in  the  time  of 
the  great  rebellion.  But  that  as  foon  as  the  church  and  Hate 
were  delivered  from  thofe  difmal  confufions,  anno  1660,  the 
fame  generous  and  worthy  bilhop  Warner  caufed  a  new  font , 
more  cofly  and  beautiful  than  the  former ,  to  be  let  up  at  his  own 
charges.  And  in  bilhop  Rennet's  Life  of  Somner,  prefixed 
to  his  Treatife  on  Gavelkind,  is  this  paffage,  at  p.  in. 
44  When  the  beautiful  font  in  the  nave  of  Canterbury  cathe¬ 
dral  (built  by  the  Right  Rev.  John  Warner,  bilhop  of  Ro- 
chelter,  late  prebendary  of  Canterbury,  and  confecrated  by 
John  lord  bilhop  of  Oxon.  1636)  was  pulled  down,  and  the 
materials  carried  away  by  the  rabble ,  he  enquired  with  great 
diligence  for  all  the  fcattered  pieces,  bought  them  up  at  his 
own  charge,  kept  them  fafe  till  the  king’s  return,  and  then 
delivered  them  to  that  worthy  bilhop,  who  re-edified  his  font 
and  made  it  a  greater  beauty  of  holinefs  ;  giving  to  Mr.  Somner 
the  jufi  honour  to  have  a  daughter  of  his  own  firfl  baptized  in  it.” 

B  u,  notwithftanding  thefe  averments  of  Bilhop  Warner’s 
having,  after  the  year  1660,  fet  up  a  new  font  more  coftly 
and  beautiful  in  the  place  of  the  font  he  had  prefented  to  the 
cathedral  in  1636,  I  am  fomewhat  inclined  to  believe  that 
there  was  a  very  fmall  difparity  in  the  embellilhments  of 
what  are  here  Ityled  two  fonts  ;  and  that  in  fa6t  it  was  rather 
a  repair  than  a  renewal  of  the  original  font[ss].  This  notion  is 

founded 

1 

[ y]  Antiquities  of  Canterbury,  p.  100.  Addition  figned  N.  B. 

[z]  On  examining  the  Prelates’  will,  I  noticed  the  underwritten  claufe  concern¬ 
ing  this  donation. 

“  Whereas  1  formerly  gave,  for  the  making  and  remaking  of  a  font  in  the  cathe- 
dral.church  of  Clirift,  in  Canterbury,  five  hundred  pounds,  I  now  further  give 

unto 
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founded  on  the  defeription  of  the  font  of  1636  by  a  contem¬ 
porary  writer,  and  on  his  report  of  the  mifehief  (though  he 
would  have  thought  good  deed  a  more  proper  expreflion) 
done  to  this  elegant  piece  of  fculpture.  Richard  Culmer's 
‘Dean  and  Chapter Newes  from  Canterbury*  is  my  authority  ; 
and,  in  page  3  of  his  foil  William’s  edition  of  that  malignant 
and  fcurrilous  book,  is  this  pailage. 

“  In  that  cathedrall  there  hath  been  lately  ere£ted  afuper- 
ftitious  font  with  three  afeents  to  it,  paled  about  with  high 
guild  and  painted  iron  bars,  having  under  the  cover  of  it  a 
carved  image  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  in  the  forme  .of  a  dove[^],  and 
round  about  are  placed  carved  images  of  the  twelve  apoftles, 
and  foure  evangelifls,  and  of  angels,  and  over  it  a  carved 
image  of  Chrift.”  And  to  the  defeription  of  the  prefent  font 
with  which  my  friend  favoured  me,  it  ought  to  have  been 
added,  that  there  are  three  Reps  of  afeent  to  it,  as  delineated 
in  the  plates  in  Somner’s  Antiquities,  and  Mr.  Goftling’s 
W alk  ;  and,  while  the  font  Rood  in  the  nave  of  the  cathedral, 
it  was  encompaffed  with  iron  rails,  which,  to  the  belt  of  my 
recollection  were  partly  gilt. 

The  injury  which  the  font  fuRained  is  thus  triumphantly  dis¬ 
played  by  the  fame  Gothic  Reformer  at  p.  1 7. 

“On  their  Candlemas  day  at  night,  1641,  thofe  confe- 
crated  images  about  their  new  cathedral  font  were  all  de- 
molifhed  and  taken  away  they  knew  not  how  or  by  whom, 
but  a  few  days  after  fome  of  thofe  idols  were  found  in  that  ca- 

unto  the  fame  body  five  hundred  pounds  to  be  bellowed  in  books  for  the  late 
eredled  library.”  Would  five  hundred  pounds  have  been  adequate  to  the  exprnce 
of  conilrudling  two  fonts  fo  elegant  and  coftly  ?  Bilhop  Warner’s  bequell  to  the 
library  is  not  mentioned  in  t(  Cantuaria  Sacra.” 

.  [0]  In  the  fpecimen  of  the  facrilegious  outrages  committed  in  the  parifh 
churches  of  Cambridge,  anno  Domini  1643,  under  the  church  of  Sr.  Giles  is  this 

note - “  We  brake  a  dove  from  the  high  loft  of  the  font,  and  a  boy  water 

font  at  the  porch  door.” 

Vol.  XI. 


u 
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thedrall  in  a  pulpit  [£]  ;  and  when  the  king  was  laft  there,  in 
his  journey  with  the  queen  to  Dover,  the  prelates  (meaning 
the  dean  and  prebendaries)  carried  him  to  the  font,  and 
ihewed  him  the  lamentable  condition  and  ruin  of  their  new 
confec rated  font,  and  where  thofe  images  had  flood  about  it. 
And  indeed  they  could  better  endure  the  late  felling  of  about 
three  hundred  epifcopal  and  cathcdrall  oakes  in  the  yeare  for 
their  own  game  than  they  could  endure  the  pulling  down  of 
thofe  eio-hteen  idols  of  wood  and  ftone.’* 

o 

From  the  expreffions  ufed  by  this  outrageous  iconoclaft,  it 
fhould  feem  that  the  figures  only  were  pulled  down,  becaufe 
deemed  fuperflitious  idols ;  and  that  the  other  parts  of  the 
font  might  be  but  little,  if  at  all  defaced.  Flence  we  may 
farther  colledl  how  foon  Mr.  Somner  might  obtain  informa¬ 
tion  'where  feveral  of  the  figures  were  concealed,  of  which  he 
was  certainly  fo  fortunate  as  to  get  poffeiTion,  nor  can  it  there¬ 
fore  be  thought  a  very  improbable  furmife,  that  the  replacing 
of  thefe  figures,  and  the  repairing  of  the  other  decorations  of 
the  font  might  be  the  chief  of  the  work  done  fubfequent  to 
the  year  1660.  The  fingle  fmall  alteration  in  the  ornaments 
was,  as  I  apprehend,  the  emblazoning  of  the  arms  of  the  fee 
of  Rochefler  with  the  family  coat  of  Warner,  the  donor  not 
being  bilhop  of  that  diocefe  when  he  prefented  the  font. 

According  to  Dr.  Kennett,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Somner,  in 
juft  honour  to  her  parent,  was  by  bilhop  Warner’s  permiffion 

[£]  Moll  probably  the  pulpit  in  the  fermon-houfe,  becaufe  he  farcaftically 
adds,  “  where  a  fermon  had  not  been  preached  near  twenty  years  before,”  being 
however  lludious  to  conceal  from  his  readers,  that  during  thofe  years  fermons 
had  been  regularly  preached  in  the  choir.  For  reafons  mentioned  by  Mr.  Goft- 
liug  (Walk,  p.  198.),  it  was  judged  expedient  that  the  praflice  Ihould  be  difcon- 
tinued  of  the  congregation’s  moving  after  prayers  from  the  choir  to  the  fermon- 
houfe,  which  before  the  Reformation  had  been  the  chapter-houfe  of  the  prior 
and  the  convent. 

3  firft 
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firft  baptized  in  the  font ;  and  under  this  notion,  as  fuppofmg 
it  to  be  well  founded,  Mr.  Goftling  properly  obferved,  that 
the  prelate  did  not  long  delay  his  fecond  donation,  it  appear¬ 
ing  by  the  church  regifter,  that  Barbara,  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
William  Somner,  was  baptized  September  1 1,  1660.  There 
is,  however,  in  the  regifter,  another  entry  of  a  later  date, 
which  exprefsly  mentions,  that  44  Sophia,  daughter  of  Dr* 
John  Aucher,  a  prebendary  of  this  church,  and  Sufanna  his 
wife,  was  the  firft  that  was  baptized  in  the  new  font  the  8th 
day  of  Obtober  1663.”  And  the  entry  immediately  preceding 
notices,  that  44  on  Auguft  16,  1663,  Francis,  fon  of  William 
Somner,  auditor  of  this  church,  and  Barbara  his  wife,  was 
baptized.’* 

How  then  are  we  to  account  for  the  fuggeftion  of  bifhop 
Kennett,  which  we  may  fairly  conclude  to  have  been  founded 
on  a  traditionary  anecdote  from  which  fuch  an  error  might 
eafily  arife  ?  Now  it  is  advanced  by  him  that  a  daughter  of 
Mr.  Somner  was  firft  baptized  in  the  font,  and  the  regifter 
proves  that  his  daughter  Barbara  was  baptized  in  September 
1660.  And  my  inference  is,  that  ftie  might  be  the  child  firft 
baptized  in  or  at  the  font  after  the  re-e'ftabliihmemt  of  the 
dean  and  chapter  in  confequence  of  the  king’s  reftoration, 
Suppofing  this  to  be  a  fatisfabfory  iblution  of  the  difficulty,  it 
will  corroborate  my  conjecture,  that  though  the  font  was  in 
lamentable  condition  and  ruin  by  the  pulling  down  of  the 
images,  and  perhaps  from  other  abufes,  the  bafin  might  be 
yet  remaining,  and  in  a  condition  to  be  applied  to  its  original 
purpofe.- 

It  has  not  efcaped  my  attention,  that,  in  the  entry  of  the 
baptifm  of  Dr.  Aucher’s  daughter,  it  is  called  a  new  font. 
But  many  imftances  might  be  cited  from  the  hiftories  of  facred 
ftructures,  in  which  the  epithet  new  is  tiled  to  denote  only  a 

U  2  complete 
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complete  repair,  with  a  few  alterations  and  additional  em-bel* 
lilhments  [c],  And,  in  order  to  leffen  if  not  fully  obviate 
the  objection,  it  cannot  be  impertinent  to  remark,  that,  had 
it  been  an  entirely  new  font,  a  facred  appropriation  of  it 
would  have  been  judged  requifite.  The  font  of  1636  was 
certainly  confecrated  ;  of  a  confecration  in  1663  there  is  no 
evidence. 

This  font  no  longer  graces  the  nave  of  Canterbury  cathe¬ 
dral  ;  for,  on  new  paving  the  nave,  it  was  imagined  to  be,  if 
not  a  cumbrous  ornament,  at  leaft  not  a  defirable  object  in 
its  pridine  fituation,  and  was  therefore,  by  order  of  chapter, 
placed  in  the  rotunda,  refpedting  which  the  opinions  of  Mr. 
Goftling  and  myfelf  did  not  coincide.  As  I  am  informed, 
the  edifice  is  as  well  adapted  for  the  reception  of  the  font  as 
if  it  had  been  defignediy  eredted  for  it.  And  doubtlefs  a 
Baptiflery  is  now  as  proper  a  denomination  as  in  the  days  of 
the  Benedi£tines  was — a  Lavatory. 

Conveniunt  rebus  nomina  fecpe  fills. 

Within  this  dome  an  ufage  not  the  fame, 

Hath  for  it  lately  wrought  a  change  of  name. 

I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

Your  faithful 

Wilmington, 

Dec.  3,  1792.  and  obliged  fervant, 

S.  DENNE. 


[f]  See  Memorials  of  Rochefter  Cathedral,  pablifhed  with  Cuftumale  Rof- 
fenfe,  p.  169. 
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Read  March  7,  1793. 


SINCE  I  transmitted  my  miscellaneous  observations  on 
fonts,  I  have  been  favoured  with  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Clarke,  in  which  there  are  Some  paSTages  So  pertinent  to  the 
Subjedt,  as  to  make  it  adviSable  for  me  to  communicate  them 
to  the  Society.  He  is  the  gentleman  very  converfant  in  anci¬ 
ent  rituals,  whom  I  mentioned  as  having  acquainted  me  that 
the  Same  vaSe  for  Holy  water  was  Sometimes  called  Fens  ;  and 
as  before  he  had  apprized  me  of  this  circumftance,  I  could 
only  by  implication  colledt  from  constitutions  provincial  and 
Synodical  that  this  was  one  meaning  of  that  word,  I  defired 
him  to  let  me  know  where  he  had  met  with  this  ufe  of  it. 
Having  likewife  noticed  in  a  paper  written  by  him,  and  in¬ 
serted  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  vol.  LVII.  p.  661,  that 
fonts  were  to  be  Surrounded  with  a  lattice  ;  I  expreffed  a  with 
to  learn  his  authority,  no  Such  direction  occurring  in  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  archbifhop  Edmund,  which  he  had  juft  before 
cited.  His  Satisfactory  anfwers  to  both  my  queftions  are  as 
follow  : 

“  It  was  no  Small  while  before  I  could  recoiled  my  au¬ 
thority  for  averting  the  font  Should  be  Surrounded  with  a  lat¬ 
tice.  However,  upon  recurring  to  the  original  of  the  paper, 
publilhed  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  vol.  LVII.  which 
was  only  an  abridgement  to  Suit  the  convenience  of  Mr.  Ur¬ 
ban,  I  was  referred  to  the  Roman  ritual.  ‘  Baptifterium  Sit 

‘  decente 
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4  decente  loco  et  forma,  materiaque  folida,  et  quae  aquam 
4  bene  contineat,  decenter  ornatum,  et  cancellis  circumfeptum , 
4  fera  et  clave  munitum  atque  obfcritum,  ut  pulvis  vel  alias 
4  fordes  intro  non  penetrent,  in  eoque  ubi  commode  fieri  po- 
4  teft  depingatur  imago  San61i  Johannis  Chriftum  bapti- 
4  zantis  [a].’ 

44  In  the  Magazine  I  alfo  hinted  that  immerfion  is  one 
caufe  of  the  largenefs  of  fonts  ;  another  I  had  in  view,  and 
which  1  will  prefent  from  the  fame  ritual — 4  Aqua  vero  fo- 
4  lemnis  baptifmi  fit  eo  anno  benedibla  in  fabbato  Pafchatis, 
4  vel  fabbato  Pentecoftes,  qua  in  fonts  munda-nitida ,  et  pura  dill - 
4  genter  confervetur ,  et  haec  quando  nova  benedicenda  eft  in 
4  ecclefia  vel  potius  baptifterii  facrarium  effundatur.’  (Tit. 
de  materia  Baptifmi.) 

4  Si  vero  corrupta  fuerit,  aut  efHuxerit,  aut  quovis  modo 
4  defecerit,  parochus  in  fontem  bene  mundatum  ac  nitidum 
4  recentem  aquam  infundat,  eamque  benedicat,’  &c.(Ibid). 

44  This  is  very  different  from  the  time  of  archbifhop  Ed¬ 
mund’s  conftitutions,  and  I  was  induced  to  think,  that  in 
order  to  contain  a  quantity  of  water  for  the  baptifms  occur¬ 
ring  between  Whitfontide  and  the  following  E after,  was  one 
caufe  of  the  vaft  capacity  in  fonts.  Whether  this  will  bear,  I 
leave  to  your  determination  ;  and  I  patted  it  by,  as  thinking 
Edmund’s  authority  of  the  greater  value  in  this  country  in 
particular,  and  becaufe  I  judged  that  the  rubrics  of  the  Mif- 
fals,  &c.  publifhed  by  authority  of  the  council  of  Trent, 
might  lead  into  anachronifms,  a  reformation  and  alteration  of 
ceremonials  having  been  made  by  that  council. 

4  The  Benitier,  a  Stoup,  having  fucceded  the  fountains 
placed  antiently  at  the  doors  of  the  churches,  as  mentioned 

[a]  Rltuale  RomanumAntverpiiE  ex  officina  Plantiniana,  1659.  Be  Sacramento 
Baptifmi.  Titulo  de  tempore  et  loco  adminiftrandi  baptifmum. 

by 
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by  Eufebius,  Paulinus,  &c.  came,  when  afterwards  fixed, 
alfo  to  be  known  by  that  name.  In  a  note  to  my  account 
fent  you  concerning  {tone  feats,  &c.  you  will  find  an  example 
from  the  cathedral  at  Rouen,  quoted  from  Moieon. 

44  You  judged  perfectly  right  in  fuppofing  I  got  the  ap¬ 
pellation  fans  for  the  Holy  water  bafm  from  an  ancient  ritual. 
It  was  furnifhed  by  the  Pontifical,  where  among  other  direc¬ 
tions  for  the  dedication  of  a  church  it  is  ordered.  4  Pontes 
4  ecclefiae  in  quibus  confervatur  aqua  benedict  a  vacui  fint  et 
4  bene  mundi.’  (Pont.  Rom.  Parifiis,  1683,  359). 

. 44  Grancola,  in  his  4  A'ncien  Sacramentaire  de  l’Eglife,’  has 
written  above  105  pages  of  the  ceremonies  of  baptifm,  and 
is  in  that  part  relative  to  baptifteries  particular  and  curious. 

44  Ciampini,  in  his  4  Vetera  Monuments,’  has  a  chapter  with 
this  title,  4  Expofitio  duorum  farcophagorum  facrum  baptil- 
matis  ritum  indicantium,  quorum  occafione  veterum  Baptif- 
malium  Fontium,  praefertim  Lateranenfis  et  Pifarum  oftendi- 
tur  forma.’  Ciampini  has  not  any  figure  correfponding  in 
lhape  with  the  font  at  Rotherfield  Grays.  Thofe  he  terms 
farcophagi  are  in  the  form  of  fiat  inverted  bells.  Pie  enters 
tedioufly  into  the  explanation  of  a  male  and  female  figure  in 
one  of  them  ;  and  the  modes  and  caufesof  baptifm  by  im- 
merfion  and  afperfion.  The  font  at  Rotherfield  is  certainly 
Gothic  from  the  pillars  at  its  corners,  though  in  other  re- 
fpects  it  correfponds  but  little  with  that  mode  of  architecture. 

44  In  the  eleventh  tome  of  DcVert  is  a  plate  of  a  baptifm  in 
a  large  veffel  or  tub  ( ' cuve ),  copied  from  a  drawing  in  a  very 
ancient  MS.  of  St.  Gregory  Nazienzen  on  baptifm  in  the  king’s 
library.  The  minifter  of  baptifm  is  an  apuftolic  figure,  who 
is  in  the  aCt  of  pronouncing  the  form.  Tl  he  godfather,  patrl- 
mus ,  (i parrain ,)  (lands  ready  with  a  cloth  or  veftment,  with  a 
countenance  of  much  devotion  to  receive  the  catechumen 
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from  the  baptiftery.  The  plate  is  alfo  accompanied  with  fome 
explanations  by  this  learned  ritualift  ;  4  vir  ad  eruendam  et 
4  aflerendam  fimplicem  ac  nudam  rituum  ecclefiafticorum 

4  veritatem  natus*  - 

4  P.  S.  Labrum  [b],  Amula ,  Sltula ,  Aquhnanile ,  or  Aquamale , 
and  Malluvium ,  are  fo  many  names  of  the  ftoup  for  Holy  wa¬ 
ter,  mentioned  in  the  xxi  chapter  of  Durant’s  Firft  Book 
of  the  Rites  of  the  Church.”  Charles  Clarke. 

In  Cuftumale  RofFenfe,  p.  30.  cap.  de  famulis  ecclefiae, 
quid  facere  debeant,  there  is  a  pahage  in  which  fontes  muft 
fignify  the  vafes  for  Holy  water. 

4  Cum  proceflio  lit  adcrucem  in  nave  ecclefiae  ponent  ante 
crucifixum  cereum  accenfum,  et  in  nodle  ad  fontes  candelam. 

Though  Dugdale  in  his  hiftory  has  not  taken  any  notice  of 
a  font,  it  appears  from  a  deed  cited  in  Newcourt’s  Reperto- 
rium  (vol.  II.  p,  212.)  that  there  had  been  a  font  in  St. 
Paul’s  cathedral.  The  inftrument  alluded  to  is  in  the  account 
of  Dengy  parilh,  in  Effex,  in  which  was  a  portion  of  tithes 
called  Bacon’s  Portion  ;  and,  on  a  controverfy  between  the 
re£tor  and  the  poffeilor  of  thofe  tithes,  billiop  Bonner  or¬ 
dained  by  compofition,  anno  1541,  that  the  re6tor  fhould 
pay  to  the  portionary  and  his  fucceffors  a  yearly  penfion  of 
fcur  pounds  and  eight  fhillings,  half  of  it  on  the  16th  day- 
after  the  feaft  of  St.  Mark,  and  the  other  half  part  at  the  fame 
interval  after  Michaelmas  ;  and  that  the  payment  fhould  be 
made  between  one  and  four  o’clock  on  the  font  fiojie ,  in  the 
nave  of  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul.  Suppofing  this  font 
Hone  not  to  mean  the  ftone  upon  which  a  font  might  be  for¬ 
merly  placed,  but  the  font  itfelf,  it  will  however  come  within 
the  fcope  and  purport  of  my  furmife,  becaufe  the  inhabitants 

[£]  See  before,  p.  131,  note  s. 
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of  St.  Faith’s  parifh  had  their  parochial  altar  in  the  cathedral ; 
and  after  its  being  placed  in  the  undercroft  the  fame  indul¬ 
gence  might  not  be  allowed  to  them  as  was  granted  to  the 
parifhioners  of  St.  Nicholas,  Rochefter,  to  conftru6f  a  new 
font  ;  or,  if  they  were  favoured  with  this  privilege,  the  old 
font  might  remain  in  the  nave  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  anfwer  no 
other  ufe  than  what  is  ftipulated  in  the  deed.  When  bilhop 
Bonner  decreed  this  grofs  mifapplication  of  a  confecrated  mo¬ 
nument,  he  could  hardly  have  had  in  his  thoughts  the  inci¬ 
dent  of  our  Saviour’s  overthrowing  in  the  temple  the  tables 
of  the  money-changers.  S.  D. 

Jan.  24,  1793. 
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XVIII.  Memoir  on  Britijh  Naval  Architecture. 
By  Ralph  Willett,  Efq.  F.  A.  &  R.  SS. 


Read  Feb.  14,  1793. 


\  N  Englifhman  can  hardly  be  fuppofed  to  want  curiofity 
j  \  in  whatever  relates  to  naval  architedlure.  To  the  prefent 
Rate  of  it  in  his  own  country  he  owes  all  its  prefent  impor¬ 
tance.  In  itfelf,  it  difplays  the  higheft  exertions  of  human  fkill 
and  fcience  ;  in  its  conlequences,  the  moll  beneficial  advan¬ 
tages  to  every  other  Society  as  well  as  his  own,  and  unites 
mankind  in  one  general  participation  of  the  benefits  peculiar 
to  every  diftant  part  of  the  world.  It  is  therefore  hoped  that 
the  prefent  attempt,  imperfect  as  it  is,  will  be  received  with 
indulgence  ;  and  perhaps  excite  fome  abler  pen,  guided  by 
more  ample  materials,  to  do  juflice  to  the  fubje6l. 

Befides  what  I  have  been  able  to  colledt  from  our  printed 
hiftories,  I  was  fo  fortunate  as  to  purchafe  five  large  volumes 
t>f  manufcript  accounts  from  the  library  of  the  earl  of  Oxford. 
They  had  been  collected  with  much  induftry  by  Mr.Fortefcue, 
who  was  a  commiffioner  of  the  navy  during  the  reigns  of 
Charles  the  Second  and  James  the  Second  ;  and  they  were  pre- 
fented  by  Mr.  Francis  Fortefcue,  his  fon,  to  Lawrence  Hyde, 
earl  of  Rochefter,  and  Prefident  of  the  Council  in  that  of 
William  the  Third.  Three  of  the  volumes  appear  to  have  been 
in  the  pofTeflion  of  Mr.  Conduit,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  nephew. 
Ail  the  five  came  into  the  hands  of  that  great  collector  lord 
1  Oxford, 
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Oxford,  and  at  his  death  into  Mr.  Ofborne’s,  who  bought  his 
library.  From  Mr.  Ofborne  I  bought  them.  I  have  alfo  had 
fome  affiftance  from  Mr.  Hayward’s  own  MS.  book.  Mr. 
Hayward  was  mafter-builder  of  Woolwich  yard  for  a  great 
many  years,  and  died  only  about  the  year  1  744,  at  the  great 
age  of  eighty-feven  years. 

As  I  have  derived  confiderable  help  from  thefe  MSS.  I  have 
thought  it  proper  to  mention  this  account  of  them,  and  how 
they  came  into  my  poiTefTion. 

The  accounts  of  our  navy  are  but  few,  until  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Eighth  ;  but  as  the  office  of  Admiral  was  efta- 
bliffied  fo  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Firft,  and  perhaps 
•of  John  ;  and  we  find  Fitz  Allan  appointed  Admiral  of 
England  by  Richard  the  Second  ;  and  Spelman  hath  given 
us  a  lift  of  admirals  from  Henry  the  Third  ;  we  may  in¬ 
fer  that  our  princes  had  fome  fhips  of  their  own,  befides  the 
occafional  ones  furnillied  by  the  Cinque  Ports,  &c.  The  firft 
inftance  I  know  of,  and  that  a  curious  one,  as  it  mentions 
cannon  employed  on-board  a  fhip,  occurs  in  Rymer’s  Feeders, 
vol.  VIII.  p.  447.  It  is  an  order  to  Henry  Somer,  keeper  of, 
the  private  wardrobe  in  the  Tower,  to  deliver  to  Mr. 
Loveney,  treafurer  of  queen  Philippa,  queen  of  Sweden, 
Denmark,  and  Norway,  who  was  then  fent  by  her  uncle 
Henry  the  Fourth  to  her  hulband,  in  the  Ihip  called  the 
Queen’s  Hall,  the  following  military  ftores  :  1 1  guns,  40  li¬ 
bras  pulveris  pro  gunnes,  40  petras  pro  gunnes,  40  tam¬ 
pons,  4  touches,  1  mallet,  2  fire-pans,  40  pavys,  24  bows, 
40  flieaves  of  arrows,  pro  ftuffura  ejufdem  navis,  ordinata 
pro  aula  ejufdem  reginas. 

Henry  the  Fifth,  at  his  firft  invafion  of  France,  appears  to 
have  had  two  large  and  beautiful  fhips  of  his  own,  with  pur- 
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pie  fails,  the  one  called  the  King’s  Chamber,  the  other  his 
Hall. 

Edward  the  Fourth  had  feveral  fhips  of  his  own,  which  he 
employed  fometimes  in  war,  and  often  for  trade,  in  which  he 
dealt  largely.  It  appears  from  Canning’s  monument  in  Red- 
clift  church  at  Briftol,  that  he,  at  one  time,  sfurnifhed  this, 
prince  with  24.70  tons  of  fhipping  to  purchafe  his  peace, 
among  which  were  the  Mary  and  John  of  900  tons,  and  the 
Mary  RadclifFe  of  500  tons,  being  two  of  the  largeft  fhips 
belonging  to  any  Englifhman  in  that  early  period  that  I  know 
of,  though  many  of  that  fize,  and  larger,  are  to  be  found; 
amongft  the  Genoefe  and  Venetians  at  that  time. 

In  1481  he  ififued  the  following  order  :  4  Rex  diledto  fibi 
Richardo  Symondes,  magiftro  navis  noftrae  vocatae  Le  Grace 
de  Dieu ,  falutem. 

“  Cum  nos  quandam  armatam  potentiam  ad  proficifcen- 
dum  fupra  mare  in  refiftentiam  illius  infidelis  et  antiqui  ini- 
mici  'noflri  regis  Scotorum  ordinavimus,  aflignavimus  te  ad  tot 
marinarios  quot  pro  gubernatione  et  condudtione  navis  pre- 
didtae  neceffarii  fuerint  et  opportuni,  ubicunque  inveniri  pote~ 
runt ,  tam  infra  libertates  quam.  extra,  areftandumet  capiendum, 
et  eos  in  nave  praedidta,  nobis  ad  vadia  noftra  delervituros,: 
ponendum  et  poni  faciendum. 

“  Confimiles  literae  regis  patentes  diriguntur  perfonis  fub'-^ 
fcriptis  fub  eadem  data,  viz.  Roberto  Michelfon  magiftro  navis 
regis  vocatae  Le  Henry,  Richardo  Hubbard  magiftro  navis 
regis  vocatae  Le  Anthony  ;  Johanni  Stevens  magiftro  navis- 
regis  vocatae  le  Great  Portingale  ;  Joanni  Hamond  magiftro 
navis  regis  le  Spagnard  ;  Waltero  Cokkee  magiftro  navis 
regis  vocatae  le  Henry  Afhe  ;  and  to  five  other  commanders, 
who  had  not  fhipps  belonging  to  the  king,  but  feem  to  have 
been  hired”.  Rymer,  vol.  XII.  p.  139.  N.  B.  We  find  that 
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preflmg  ot fe  amen  for  file  king’s  fervice  was  practifed-  at  thb 
time,  perhaps  even  earlier. 

It  appears  that  our  ihips  were  now  built  larger  ;  for  in  the* 
earlier  dages  of  them  1  am  apt  to  fufpeCt  they  wrere  much 
fmaller,  and  even  confided,  for  the  mod  part,  of  fingle- 
decked  vedels,  with  one  mad  only.  In  the  famous  Armada  of 
Edward  the  Third,  though  it  confided  of  1100  vedels,  the* 
men  on-board  them  were  only  1 1,166  ;  very  little  more  than 
ten  men  per  vedel ;  and  though,  in  the  proportion  of  thofe 
furnifhed  by  London,  we  find  them  a  little  bigger,  they  do-, 
not  exceed  twenty -fix  men  per  vedel  even  in  that  clafs., 

It  is  therefore  to  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth  that  we 
mud  look  for  the  edablifhment  of  a  regular  navy.  Before  his 
reign,  fhips  were  hired  occafionally  from  the  Venetians,  the. 
Genoefe,  the  Hanfe  towns,  and  other  trading  people.  Thefe,, 
with  the  others,  fupplied  by  the  Cinque  Ports,  formed  the: 
drength  of  our  Bnglifh  fleets.  As  foon  as  the  fervice  was  / 
performed  for  which  they  were  hired,  they  were  difmifled*. 

Henry,  aware  of  the  inconveniency  of  fuddenly  collecting 
fuch  a  fea  force  as  his  frequent  wars  on  the  continent  required,, 
refolved  to  form  fuch  a  permanent  drength  at  fea,  as  his  po¬ 
litical  views,,  and  the  growing  date  of  trade,,  at  that  time  fo 
much  increafed  by  the  difcoveries  of  the  Ead  and  Wed-In¬ 
dies,  and  the  enlarged  communications  with  our  neighbours-, 
on  the  continent,  feemed  to  make  necedary. 

The  recent  introduction  of  cannon  on-board  drips  of  waiq.. 
had  alfo  made  it  necedary  that  the  fize  of  them  fhould.be.  en¬ 
larged. 

And  though  there  were  fome  few  at  that  time  employed  in 
the  bufinedes  of  commerce  that  were  pretty  confiderable,  as  . 
we  fee  in  the  cafe  of  thofe  belonging  to  Canning,  the  number 
cf  them  was  Email,.  and  their  general  fize  made  them  very  in- 
2_  competent^ 
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competent  to  the  purpofes  of  war  in  the  manner  it  began  to 
be  carried  on.  v. 

To  execute  this  plan,  Henry  eftablilhed  building-yards  at 
Woolwich,  Deptford,  and  Chatham.  He  was  at  firft  obliged 
to  hire  foreign  artificers,  as  we  find  by  a  curious  report  made 
to  James  the  Firft  in  the  year  i6ibT,  in  anfwer  to  a  com* 
million  ififued  by  that  prince  to  his  feveral  mafter-builders. 
The  report  is  as  folio weth  : 

“  In  former  times  our  kings  have  enlarged  their  dominions 
rather  by  land  than  fea  forces,  whereat  even  ftrangers  have 
marvelled,  confidering  the  many  advantages  of  a  navy  ;  but 
fince  the  change  of  weapons  and  fight ,  Henry  the  Eighth 
making  ufe  of  Italian  Jhipwrights ,  and  encouraging  his  own 
people  to  build  ftrong  fhips  of  war  to  carry  great  ordnance, 
by  that  means  eftablifhed  a  puiftant  navy,  which  in  the  end  of 
his  reign  confifted  of  feventy  veftels,  whereof  thirty  were 
fhips  of  burthen  ;  and  contained  in  all  10,550  tons,  and 
two  galleys  :  the  reft  were  fmall  barks  and  row  barges  from 
eighty  tons  downwards  to  fifteen  tons,  which  ferved  in  rivers, 
and  for  landing  of  men.  Edward  the  Sixth  in  the  fixth  year 
of  his  reign  had  but  fifty-three  fhips,  containing  in  all  1 1005 
tons,  with  7995  men,  whereof  only  twenty  eight  veftels  were 
above  eighty  tons  each.  Queen  Mary  had  but  forty-fix  of  all 
forts.”  All  this  from  the  report. 

Though  we  are  not  acquainted  with  all  the  particular  fhips 
that  formed  the  navy  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  we  know  that 
amongft  them  were  two  very  large  ones,  viz.  the  Regent  and 
the  Harry  Grace  de  Dieu  ;  the  former  being  burnt  in  1 412,  in 
an  engagement  with  the  French,  occafioned  Henry  to  build 
the  latter.  However,  if  we  confider  the  fhips  that  formed  the 
navy  in  the  firft  year  of  Edward  the  Sixth  as  the  navy  left  by 
his  father,  which  I  think  we  fairly  may  do,  we  fhall  be  fur- 
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prized  at  the  ftate  to  which  he  had  raifed  it.  Our  worthy  mem¬ 
ber  Mr.  Topham  having  already  given  us  that  lift,  makes  it 
unneceffary  to  repeat  mine.  I  only  beg  leave  to  obferve,  as  it 
gives  weight  to  my  own  MS.  account  of  it,  that  my  own  ac¬ 
count  ftates  it  at  11,005  tons,  and  that  given  by  Mr.  Top- 
ham  at  11,748  tons.  As  mine  is  taken  in  the  fixth  year  of 
Edward,  the  little  difference  may  be  explained  by  the  decay 
of  fome  of  thofe  left  by  Henry,  and  not  replaced  in  the  pacific 
minority  of  Edward,  if  they  ever  were  till  the  time  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  ;  for  we  find  a  more  confiderable  decline  in  that  of  queen 
Mary. 

Mr.  Topham  hath  noticed  a  curious  indenture  that  paffed 
between  Henry  the  Eighth  and  the  lord  Howard  in  the  year 
1512  ;  but  as  he  hath  not  given  it  at  length,  and  it  may  be 
well  confidered  as  the  bafis  of  many  of  the  regulations  that 
have  taken  place  fmce  in  our  navy,  and  contains  a  refpedtable 
number  of  lhips  that  conftituted  the  fleet,  it  may  be  worth, 
while  to  introduce  it  at  length  here. 

“  Henry  VIII.  anno  regni  tertio,  anno  Dom.  1512. 

“  Indentura  inter  Dominum  regem,  et  Edwardum  How¬ 
ard,  capitaneum  generalem  armatae  fuper  mare,  witneffeth 
that  the  faid  fir  Edward  is  retained  towards  our  faid  fovereign 
Lord,  to  be  his  admiral  chief  and  general  captain  of  the  army 
which  his  highnefs  hath  propofed  and  ordained,  and  now 
fetteth  to  the  lea,,  for  the  lafeguard  and  fure  paffage  of  his 
fubje<fts,  friends,  allies,  and  confederates. 

‘ 46  And  the  faid  Admiral  fhall  have  under  him,  in  the  faid  fer- 
vice,  three  thoufand  men  harneffed  and  arrayed  for  the  war¬ 
fare,  himfelf  accounted  in  the  fame  number,  over  and  above 
feven  hundred  foldiers,  mariners,  and  gunners  that  fhall  be  in 
the  kings  fhip,  the  Regent,  a  thoufand  feven  hundred  and 
fifty  fhall  be  foldiers,  twelve  hundred  and  thirty- three  fhall 
be  mariners  and  gunners. 
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“  And  the  admiral  promifeth  and  bindeth  himfelf  to  our  faid 
Sovereign  Lord  by  thefe  prefents  to  do  unto  his  highnefs  fuch 
fervice  of  war  upon  the  fea,  with  the  faid  army  and  navy  that 
he  fhall  have  under  him,  as  by  the  king’s  own  million  made 
to  him  for  the  fame,  under  his  great  leal,  certain  inftrudlions 
figned  with  our  faid  fovereign  lord’s  hands  to  thefe  inftru- 
ments  attached,  and  by  thefe  prefents,  he  is  committed,  de¬ 
puted,  and  ordered  to  do  ;  and  as  to  fuch  a  navy  and  army 
in  fuch  cafe  it  doth  belong  and  appertain,  during  our  faid 
.fovereign  Lord’s  pleafure. 

And  the  faid  admiral  fhall  have,  for  maintaining  himfelf, 
and  his  diets  and  rewards  daily  y  during  the  faid  voyage  ten 

Jh ’tilings. 

“  And  for  every  of  the  faid  captains,  for  their  diets,  wages, 
.and  rewards,  daily  during  the  faid  krufe,  eighteen  pence ,  ex¬ 
cept  they  be  of  the  king’s  jperys ,  which  fhall  be  contented 
•with  their  ordinary  wages. 

“  And  for  every  foldier,  mariner,  aud  gunner,  he  fhall 
have  every  month  during  the  laid  voyage,  accounting  twenty- 
eight  dates  for  the  month ,  jive  J hillings  for  his  wages,  and  jive 
Jhillings  for  his  victuals,  without  any  thing  elfe  demanded 
for  wages  or  victuals ,  faving  that  they  fhall  have  certain  dead 
jhares ,  as  hereafter  doth  enfue,  of  all  which  wages,  rewards, 
and  vidtual-money  the  faid  admiral  fhall  be  paid  in  manner 
and  form  following :  He  fhall  before  he  and  his  retinue  enter 
into  the  fhips,  make  their  mouflres  before  fuch  commilfion- 
ers  as  fhall  pleafe  our  faid  fovereign  Lord  to  depute  and  ap¬ 
point  ;  and  immediately  after  fuch  mouflres  be  made,  he 
fhall  receive  of  our  fovereign  Lord,  by  the  hands  of  fuch  as 
his  Grace  fhall  appoint  for  himfelf,  the  faid  captains,  foldiers, 
mariners,  and  gunners,  wages,  rewards ,  and  vidlual-money, 
after  the  rate  before  rehearfed  for  three  months  then  next  en¬ 
duing,  accounting  the  month  as  above. 


“  And 
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il  And  at  the  fame  time  he  fhall  receive  for  the  coft  of  every 
captain  and  {o\&\qv four Jhi l lings  ;  and  for  the  coil:  of  every’ 
mariner  and  gunner  twenty  pence  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  faid 
three  months,  when  the  faid  admiral  fhall  with  his  faid  navy 
and  retinue  refort  to  the  port  of  Southampton,  and  then  and 
there  revidtual  himfelf,  and  the  faid  navy  and  army,  and  re¬ 
tinue,  he  fhall  make  his  mouftres  before  fuch  commiffioners  as 
it  fhall  pleafe  his  Grace  the  king  therefore  to  appoint  within 
bord ;  and  after  the  faid  mouftres  fo  made,  he  fhall,  for  him¬ 
felf,  the  faid  captains,  foldiers,  mariners,  and  gunners,  re¬ 
ceive  of  our  faid  fovereign  Lord,  by  the  hands  of  fuch  as  his 
Grace  fhall  appoint,  new  wages  and  vi6tual-money  after  the 
rate  before  rehearfed  for  the  faid  three  months  next  enfuing  ; 
and  fo  from  three  months  to  three  months  continually  during 
the  faid  time,  the  faid  admiral  fhall  have  alfo  for  himfelf,  the 
faid  captains,  foldiers,  mariners,  and  gunners  afore  the  be¬ 
llowing  their  bags,  baggages,  and  victuals  ;  and  for  the  ex¬ 
ploit  of  the  faid  fervice  of  war,  at  the  coft  and  charges  of  our 
faid  fovereign  Lord,  eighteen  fhips,  whereof  the  names  and 
portage  hereafter  enfue,  in  fuch  manner  rigged,  equipped, 
tackled,  decked ,  and  furnilhed  with  artillery,  as  to  fuch  a 
voyage  and  fervice  for  the  honour  of  faid  fovereign  Lord,  and 
the  weal  of  the  journey,  fh all  be  thought  to  his  Grace  and  his 
council  neceffary  and  expedient. 

“  The  faid  admiral  fhall  have  for  his  dede  floares  of  the  fhips 
as  hereafter  enfueth  ;  that  is  to  fay,  for  the  Regent  being  of 
the  portage  of  1000  tons,  fifty  dede  (hares  and  four  pillotys  ; 
alfo  for  the  (hip  Mary  Role,  of  the  portage  of  500  tons,  thirty 
dede  fhares  and  a  half ;  for  the  fhip  called  the  Peter  Pomgra- 
nate,  being  of  the  portage  of  400  tons,  twenty-three  dede 
fhares  and  a  half;  for  the  lhip  called  the  Nicolas  Rheda,  be¬ 
ing  of  the  portage  of  400  tons,  twenty-three  dede  lhares  and 

Vol.  XI.  Y  a  half ; 
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a  half  ;  for  the  Mary  and  John,  being  of  the  portage  of  260 
tons,  twenty-four  dede  fhares  and  a  half ;  for  the  Ann  of 
Greenwich,  being  of  the  portage  of  160  tons,  twenty-four 
dede  fhares  and  a  half :  for  the  Mary  George,  being  of  the 
portage  of  300  tons,  twenty  dede  fhares  and  a  half;  for  the- 
Dragon,  of  the  portage  of  100  tons,  twenty-two  dede  {hares 
and  a  half;  for  the  Barbara,  of  the  portage  of  140  tons, 
twenty  dede  fhares  and  a  half  ;  for  the  George  of  Falmouth, 
being  of  the  burthen  of  140  tons,  twenty  dede  fhares  and  a 
half;  for  the  Nicholas  of  Hampton,  of  the  portage  of  ten 
fcore  tons,  twenty-two  dede  fhares  ;  for  the  Martinet  of  feven 
/core  tons,  twenty-two  dede  fhares  and  a  half ;  for  the  Genet, 
of  the  portage  of  70  tons,  twenty-two  dede  fhares  and  a 
ihalf;  for  the  Chriftopher  Davy,  of  the  portage  of  160  tons, 
twenty-two  dede  fhares  and  a  half  ;  for  the  Sabyon,  of  the 
portage  of  120  tons,  twenty  dede  fhares. 

64  And  for  the  vidtualling  and  refrefhing  the  faid  fhips 
with  water,  and  other  neceffaries,  the  faid  admiral  fhall,  over 
and  above  the  faid  Blips,  have  two  crayers ,  the  one  being  of 
three  fcore  and  fifty  tons,  wherein  there  fhall  be  the  mafter, 
twelve  mariners,  and  one  boy  ;  and  every  of  the  faid  mailers 
and  mariners  fhall  have  for  his  wages  five  (hillings,  and  for 
his  victual- money  five  drillings  for  every  month,  accounting 
the  month  as  above ;  and  every  of  the  faid  two  boies  lhall 
have  for  their  months  wages  two  findings  and  fix-pence,  and 
for  their  victuals  five  findings  ;  and  either  of  the  faid  mat¬ 
ters  fhall  have  three  dede  fhares.  And  the  other  crayer  lhall 
have  a  mafter,  ten  mariners,  and  one  boy,  being  of  the  bur¬ 
then  of  55  tons,  with  the  fame  allowances. 

“  Alfo  the  faid  foldiers,  mariners,  and  gunners  fhall  have 
of  our  fovereign  Lord  conduB-money ,  that  is  to  fay,  every  of 
them  for  every  day’s  journey  from  his  houfe  to  the  place 

where 
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where  they  (hall  be  (hipped,  accounting  twelve  miles  for  the 
day's  journey ,  fix-pence,  of  which  days  they  (hall  have  evidence 
by  their  oaths  before  him  or  them  that  our  faid  fovereign  lord 
fhall  appoint  and.aflign  to  pay  them  the  faid  wages  and  con¬ 
duct- money. 

“  And  for  as  much  as  our  faid  fovereign  Lord  of  his  cofts 
and  charges  equipped  the  faid  army  and  navy,  the  faid  ad¬ 
miral  (hall  therefore  anfwer  our  faid  Lord  the  one ■  half  of  all 
manner  of  gains  and  winnings  of  the  war  re  ;  that  the  fame 
admiral,  or  his  retinue,  or  any  of  them,  fhall  fortune  to  him 
in  faid  voyage  by  land  or  water  ;  all  prifoners  being  chief¬ 
tains,  or  having  our  faid  fovereign  Lord’s  adverfaries  power, 
and  one  ihip  Royal,  being  of  the  portage  of  200  tons,  or 
above,  with  the  ordinance  and  apparel  of  every  fuch  prize 
that  fhall  fortune  to  be  taken  by  them  in  the  faid  war,  re- 
ferved  to  our  faid  fovereign  Lord  all  artillery  contained  with¬ 
in  any  other  fhip  or  ihips  by  them  to  be  taken  :  In  witnefs 
whereof,  & c.”  Rymer,  vol.  XIII.  p.326.  From  this  indenture 
it  appears  that  the  wages  of  feamen  were  only  five  (hillings 
per  month  at  this  time,  accounting  twenty-eight  days  to  the 
month,  a  rule  obferved  in  every  lubfequent  increafe  of  their 
wages,  and  hill  prafbifed.  In  the  reign  of  James  the  Firfb 
1  find  them  raifed  to  ten  (hillings  per  month;  whether 
by  that  prince,  or  his  predeceffor,  I  cannot  afeertain  ;  but  I 
(hould  rather  fuppofe  it  was  done  by  Elizabeth,  as  Charles 
the  Firh,  in  the  firft  year  of  his  reign,  raifed  them  to  fifteen 
{hillings,  which  he  probably  would  not  have  done,  if  his 
father  had  fo  recently  raifed  them  before.  From  this  inden¬ 
ture  it  likewile  appears  that  the  king  employed  VefTels  ufed  in 
trade  by  his  fubjehts,  and  that  his  own  were  not  confiderable, 
at  lead;  in  number  ;  for,  except  the  Regent  and  the  Mary  Rofe, 

I  take  it  the  red:  were  hired.  The  infignificant  frze  of  our  {hips 

Y  2  belong- 
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belonging  to  the  navy  is  apparent  alfo  from  fhips  of  200  tons 
being  called  fhips  royal,  and  referved  for  the  king,  if  captured. 
But  it  is  not  only  the  frze,  but  the  form  of  building  them, 
that  renders  thefe  fhips  fo  contemptible  in  the  opinion  of  per- 
fons  in  the  lead  acquainted  with  naval  architecture  ;  for,  if 
we  could  depend  on  the  curious  print  given  to  us  of  the 
Harry  Grace  de  Dieu,  by  Mr.  Topham,  it  may  fairly  be  pro¬ 
nounced  that  fhe  was  unfit  for  every  purpofe  of  navigation, 
not  only  in  the  ocean ,  but  in  the  lefs  tempefhuous  waves  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  hardly  fafe  out  of  a  harbour  any 
where.  Another  print  of  a  large  fhip,  publifhed  by  Mr.  Allen, 
and  fuppofed,  with  fome  reafon,  by  Mr.  Topham,  to  have 
been  built  in  James’s  reign,  is  lefs  uncouth,  though  dill  an 
unpleafant  picture  of  the  date  of  fhip-building  at  this  time. 
If  Mr.  Topham’ s  conjeture  be  right,  we  fhall  find  that  Mr. 
Pett,  the  builder  of  it,  had  wonderfully  improved  his  fkill  in 
lefs  than  twenty-feven  years ;  for,  this  diip,  called  the  Prince, 
was  launched  in  16 10*,  and  built  by  Pett.  The  Royal  Sovereign, 

built 

*  te  This  ysar,  i6ig,  the  king  builded  a  moft  goodly  fhip  for  warre,  the  keel 
whereof  w7as  114  feet  in  length,  and  the  crofs  beam  was  44  feet  in  length; 
“  fhe  will  carry  fixty-four  pieces  of  great  ordinance,  and  is  of  the  burden  of  1400 
“  tons  ;  this  royal  fhip  is  double  built,  and  is  moft  fumptuoufly  adorned  within 
“  and  without,  with  all  manner  of  curious  carving,  painting,  and  rich  gilding, 
“  being  in  all  refpedls  the  greateft  and  goodlieft  fhip  that  ever  was  builded  in 
“  England  ;  and  this  glorious  fhip  the  king  gave  to  his  fon  Henry,  Prince  of 
“  Wales ;  and  the  24th  of  September  the  king,  the  queen,  the  Prince  of  Wales> 
ii  the  Duke  of  York,  and  the  lady  Elizabeth,  with  many  great  lords,  went  unto 
**  Woolwich  to  fee  it  launched,  but  becaufe  of  the  narrownefs  of  the  dock,  it 
could  not  then  be  laueched  ;  whereupon  the  prince  came  the  next  morning 
“  by  three  of  the  clock,  and  then,  at  the  launching  thereof,  the  prince  named  it 
“  after  his  own  dignity,  and  called  it  the  Prince.”  The  great  workmafter  in 
building  this  fhip  was  Mafter  Phinies  Pett,  gentleman,  fometimc  Matter  of  Arts 
at  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge. 


It 
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built  by  the  fame  man  in  1637,  giyes  us  the  firft  idea  of  any 
knowledge  in  the  art  ;  and  is  really  an  aftonifhing  proof  of 
the  rapid  progrefs  it  had  made  ;  for,  lire  continued  a  ufeful. 
and  valuable  fhip  in  our  navy,  until  the  beginning  of  the 
prefent  century.  She  was  in  all  the  adtions  at  fea  during  the 
reigns  of  Charles  the  Second  and  William  the  Third,  and 
did  great  fervice  in  the  fight  off  La  Hogue  in  1692.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  this  print  of  Allen’s  doth  refer  to  the  fhip  called  the 
Prince,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  thofe  built  for  trade,  and  we 
find  very  large  ones,  fome  even  of  iooo  and  1 100  tons  in  our 
Eaft-India  trade  at  this  time,  were  more  equal  to  thofe  diflant 
voyages.  The  moft  defpicable  opinion,  however,  may  be  ad¬ 
mitted  as  to  the  form  of  thefe  fhips  in  the  early  periods  of 
the  art,  and  how  unfit  they  were  for  carrying  the  guns  al¬ 
lotted  to  them,  when  we  are  told  that  the  Mary  Rofe,  a  royal 
fhip  of  500  tons,  was  loft  at  Spithead  by  the  water  ruffling  in 
at  her  lower  ports,  which  were  placed  only  fixteen  inches  from 
the  edge  of  the  water. 

In  thefe  early  periods  it  may  be  curious  to  notice  the  feveral 
gradual  improvements  that  took  place.  Sir  Walter  Raw- 
leigh’s  account  is  very  explicit  as  to  many  of  them.  In  Birch’s 
edition  of  his  Memoirs,  vol.  II.  p.  78,  he  fays,  “  Whoever 
were  the  inventor,  we  find  that  every  age  had  added  fome- 
what  to  fhips  ;  and  in  my  time  the  ihape  of  our  Englifh 
fhips  hath  been  greatly  bettered.  It  is  not  long  fmee  the 
ftriking  of  the  top-majls ,  a  wonderful  eafe  to  great  fhips, 
both  at  fea,  and  in  the  harbour,  hath  been  devifed,  together 

It  is  not  improbable  that  this  was  the  Blip,  and  not  the  Great  Harry,  of  which 
Mr.  Allen  publilhed  the  print  from  an  old  picture,  and  is  a  valuable  intermediate 
ftep  between  that  fhip  and  the  Royal  Sovereign,  built  by  the  fame  mailer,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Firft.  Vide  Stow’s  Chronicle,  p.  994. 

He  alfo  mentions  a  merchant-lhip,  built  the  year  before,  in  1609,  By  the  Eall- 
India  Company,  of  1 200  tons. 

with 
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with  the  chain  pump,  which  taketh  up  twice  as  much  water 
as  the  ordinary  did  (this  hath  been  wonderfully  augmented 
fmce)  ;  we  have  lately  added  the  bonnet  and  the  dr  abler  (fails) 
to  the  courfes  ;  we  have  added  f  adding  fails,  (thefe  are  now 
added  to  by  fay-fails ,  top-gallant-fails,  fprit-fails ,  and  top- 
fails)  ;  the  weighing  anchors  by  the  capijien ;  we  have  fallen 
into  confideration  of  the  length  of  cables  (they,  from  another 
manufcript  account  in  my  poffeflion,  were  under  eighty  fa¬ 
thom),  and  by  it  we  refill  the  malice  of  the  greated  winds 
that  can  blow  ;  witnefs  the  Hollanders  that  were  wont  to 
ride  before  Dunkirk,  with  the  wind  at  N.  E.  making  a  lee- 
fhore  in  all  weathers  ;  for,  true  it  is  that  the  length  of  the 
cable  is  the  life  of  the  ihip  in  all  extremities  ;  and  the  reafon 
is,  that  it  makes  fo  many  bendings  and  waves,  as  the  fhip 
riding  at  that  length  is  not  able  to  ftretch  it,  and  nothing 
breaks  that  is  not  ftretched  :  we  carry  our  ordnance  better  than 
we  were  wont  ;  for,  in  King  Henry  the  Eighth’s  time,  and  in 
his  prefence  at  Portfmouth,  the  Mary  Rofe,  by  a  little  fway 
of  the  (hip 'in  cajiing  about,  her  ports  being  within  fixteen 
inches  of  the  water,  was  overfet  and  loft.”  He  fays  again,  in 
p.  95,  “  die  mud  carry  out  her  ordnance  in  all  weathers, 
provided  that  the  lowed  tier  of  ordnance  mud  lie  four  feet 
clear  above  the  water,  when  all  her  loading  is  in.”  To  pro¬ 
ceed  with  Sir  Walter’s  obfervations,  in  p.  99;  fpeaking  of  the 
ordnance,  he  fays,  “  there  is  a  great  fuperfluity,  many  fhips 
having  40  pieces  of  brafs  cannon,  and  only  twenty  gunners 
to  manage  them  and  he  thinks  that  twenty  or  thirty  pieces 
of  brafs  cannon,  demy-cannon,  culverine,  and  demy-culve- 
rine,  are  very  fufficieriE 

Indeed,  unlefs  the  proportion  of  the  larger  pieces  was  very 
fmall,  I  do  not  fee  how  the  Ihip  could  bear  them;  efpecially 
as  in  p.  94  he  recommends  a  fhip  of  650  tons  in  preference 

4-  ,  to 
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to  one  of  1200  tons  (this  poffibly  refers  to  the  Royal  Charles, 
built  at  the  very  conclufion  of  James’s  reign)  ;  and  fays  “  Ihe 
can  carry  as  large,  though  not  fo  many,  guns.  He  recom¬ 
mends  a  dock  to  be  built  at  Plymouth  (at  that  time  not  efta- 
blilhed),  and  mentions  among  other  improvements,  that  the 
fecond  deck  fhould  be  raifed. 

All  this,  and  a  great  deal  more,  hath  been  done  fince  his 
time  ;  for,  the  cables,  which  then  were  about  feventy-eight 
fathom,  are  now  one  hundred  and  twenty  ;  and  two  cables 
an  end  are  frequently  made  ufe  of.  The  fize  of  the  anchors 
hath  been  increafed  :  the  fheet-anchor  of  the  firft  Royal 
Sovereign  weighed  only  44001b,  though  fhe  was  about  the 
fize  of  our  prelent  feventy-four  gun  fhips,  viz.  about  1651 
tons,  whofe  fheet-anchor  weighs  67001b. ;  the  fheet  anchor 
of  the  Prince,  burthen  about  1 230  tons,  weighed  only  32001b.  ; 
that  of  our  prefent  fixty  gun  fhips  about  the  fame  tonnage, 
viz.  1220  tons,  weighs  53001b.  Another  confiderable  improve¬ 
ment  occurs  in  the  malts  and  yards  of  the  two  periods  ;  for' 
as  we  have  with  great  judgement  increafed  the  weights  of 
our  anchors,  we  have,  with  no  lefs  knowledge,  decreafed  the 
fize  of  the  malts  and  yards.  The  main- malt  of  the  Prince 
was  102  feet  long,  the  diameter  of  it  three  feet  three  inches  ; 
the  main-malt  of  our  fixty  gun  fhips,  as  above,  is  only  ninety- 
four  feet  ten  inches  long,  diameter  two  feet  feven  inches  4..  I 
am  not  able  to  afcertain  the  malts  and  yards  of  the  Royal 
Sovereign  ;  it  may  be  fufficient  to  obferve  that  the  main-malt 
of  our  prefent  Royal  George,  burthen  about  2300  tons,  is 
only  1 1 7  feet  long  ;  that  fhe  hath  one  deck  more  than  the 
Prince,  which  probably  takes  off  eight  or  nine  feet  of  that 
length  :  the  diameter  of  it  is  only  three  feet  two  inches  not 
quite  fo  thick  as  that  of  the  Prince,  although  alinoll  double 
her  tonnage  ;  the  main-yard  of  the  Prince  was  ninety-fix 

feet 
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feet  long,  diameter  two  feet  ;  that  of  our  fixty  gun  (hips 
main-yard  is  eighty-four  feet  two  inches  long  ;  diameter  one 
feet  eight  inches  4*  Any  perfon  acquainted  with  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  diminifhing  the  weights  above  water  of  a  fhip  as  much 
as  pofiible,  will  be  fenfible  of  this  great  improvement;  as  alfo 
of  the  redu£tion  in  the  quarter  galleries  of  our  great  ihips. 
Thofe  in  a  ninety  gun  fhip  are  now  not  larger  than  they  ufed 
to  be  in  our  old  forty  gun  ihips  ;  the  poop  royal,  in  our  pre- 
fent  fird-rates,  is  omitted,  and  that  enormous  weight  aloft 
taken  away  ;  nothing  is  given  to  parade  ;  the  height  between 
decks,  at  lead  in  the  cabin  part,  is  leflened  almod  two  feet. 

That  great  feaman  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  early  obferved  the 
great  mifchief  accruing  to  the  fervice  by  building  in  private 
yards,  and  recommends  drongly  that  no  large  fhip  ihould  be 
budded  except  in  the  king’s  yards  ;  for  that  all  fuch  ihips 
did  not  endure,  and  this  evil  ftill  attends  all  fuch  ihips  as 
are  built  by  contract. 

If  the  conftruetion  of  the  ihips  was  fo  rude  and  imperfedt 
at  this  time,  the  manner  of  fighting  them  doth  not  feem  to 
have  been  much  better;  for,  we  find  in  the  adtion  in  1549, 
between  the  two  great  fleets  of  France  and  England,  the  for¬ 
mer  confiding  of  ninetv,  and  the  latter  of  one  hundred  veffels, 
that  after  a  clofe  fight  of  two  hours,  the  French  hiftorian,  M. 
du  Bellay  obferves,  there  were  not  lefs  than  300  ihot  fired  on 
both  fules.  Lord  Rodney,  in  his  memorable  engagement  in 
which  the  Vide  de  Paris  was  taken,  informed  me  himfelf, 
that  he  fired  eleven  broadfides  from  his  own  fhip,  which,  as 
fhe  carried  ninety- eight  guns,  was  probably  almod  double  the 
number  fired  on  both  fides  between  thefe  two  mighty  fleets. 
In  the  earlier  date  of  naval  engagement,  before  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  cannon,  the  manner  of  fight  was  dill  ruder,  and-  more 
barbarous  ;  for,  the  combatants  fought  on  platforms  raifed  on 
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the  decks  of  the  veffels,  fomething,  I  fuppofe,  like  thofe  at 
Ctaheite,  as  defcribed  by  captain  Cook,  and  endeavoured 
with  the  beaks  of  their  veflels  (the  ancient  rodrum)  to  fink 
thofe  of  their  opponent,  or,  by  a  brifk  exertion  of  their  oars,  to 
break  thofe  of  the  enemy,  and  thus  render  them  unmanage¬ 
able.  This  mode  of  fight  continued  to  1213,  and  was  prac- 
tifed  in  the  great  fight  that  year  between  the  French  and  Eng- 
lifli  fleets.  It  muft  have  been  attended  with  a  great  deal  more 
daughter  than  that  which  hath  followed  the  ufe  of  cannon. 

We  now  get  into  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  fee  with  plea- 
fure  the  brilliant  date  of  our  rifing  navy.  The  wars  ihe  was 
obliged  to  carry  on  with  Spain  not  only  obliged  her  to  in- 
creafe  it,  but  were  the  occafion  of  breeding  up  finch  a  race  of 
naval  heroes,  as  no  age  or  country  ever  produced  within  the 
fame  compafs  of  time.  It  is  not  the  bufmefs  of  this  little  tract 
to  do  juftice  to  their  memories  by  recording  them  ;  the  names 
of  Raleigh,  Drake,  Forbifher,  Cavendifii,  Cumberland, 
and  many  others,  need  but  be  mentioned  to  be  remembered 
with  honour  by  their  grateful  countrymen.  It  will  be  unne- 
cefiary  to  fay  more  of  the  navy  at  this  time,  as  Ledyard  and 
others  have  given  full  and  pretty  correct  lids  of  it,  than  that  die 
increafed  it  to  1  7030  tons.  It  confided  of  42  veflels,  about  30  of 
which  may  beedeemed  lliips  of  the  line,  as  thofe  down  to  200 
tons  were  called  fliips  royal.  She  did  not  increafe  the  fize  of 
her  fliips  beyond  that  of  her  father’s,  unlefs  we  allow  the  Tri¬ 
umph  to  be  fo,  if  die  was  1 100  tons,  as  fome  lids  mention  her  to 
be  ;  there  are  many,  however,  of  900,  800,  700,  and  600 
tons.  The  Mary  Rofe,  and  three  others,  appear  to  be  the  only 
fliips,  except  the  Great  Harry,  belonging  to  her  father,  of  fio 
large  a  fize  as  500  tons.  If  we  credit  fecretary  Rurchet,  they, 
however,  carried  a  great  number  of  guns  ;  one  carried  100, 
and  nine  others  from  fixty  to  eighty-eight  guns.  On  Bur- 
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chet’s  authority  I  likewife  note  that  gun-powder  did  not  begin 
to  be  manufactured  in  England  until  this  Princefs’s  reign, 
though  cannon,  &c.  had  been  fo  long  in  ufe  before.  The 
guns  continued  to  be  of  diflimilar  calibres  on  the  fame  deck, 
and  probably  the  fame  practice  obtained  abroad ;  for,  Peter 
Hilton  in  his  account  of  the  engagement,  in  theGulph  of  Per- 
fia,  between  fome  of  our  lliips,  aflifted  by  others  belonging  to 
the  Dutch,  againft  the  Portuguefe  fleet,  fays,  ‘  that  the  Ad¬ 
miral,  a  carrack  of  1700  tons,  carried  only  forty-eight  pieces 
of  brafs  cannon  5”  but  then  they  were  whole  cannon  (6olb. 
ball),  demi  cannon  (311b),  cannon  petro  (241b.),  whole 
culverine  ( 1 81b.) ,  and  demi  culverine  (91b.  ball).  In  this 
place  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  (late  the  calibres  and  names  of 
the  other  pieces  employed  in  our  ancient  fervice  at  fea.  Befides 
the  canon  royal  already  mentioned,  which  were  fome- 
timesof  631b.  ball;  there  were  the  French  Cannon,  431b. 
the  Saker  of  51b.  ;  the  Minion  41b.  ;  the  Faulcon  2lb.  ball. 
It  may  be  obferved  that  thefe  were  lighter  and  ihorter  than 
thofe  ufed  now  ;  for  inftance,  the  32lbef  weighed  only  about 
40001b.  whereas  the  prefent  guns  of  that  bore  weigh  from 
53  to  55°° lb. ;  their  9lbers  weighed  27001b  ;  our  prefent  ones 
only  23001b.  The  length  of  them  in  the  old  fervice  were 
only  eight  feet  fix  inches,  through  all  the  calibres  ;  from  ten 
feet  to  nine  feet  fix  inches,  is  the  length  of  thofe  in  our  prefent 
fervice.  It  may  be  obferved  that  Elizabeth  did  not  increafe 
the  magnitude  of  her  Chips  beyond  that  of  the  Great  Harry, 
nor  is  there  any  larger  taken  notice  of  till  the  8th  of  James, 
when  the  Prince  of  1200  tons  is  faid  to  have  been  built. 
Charles  the  Firft,  indeed,  built  one  much  larger  Hill,  which 
mult  have  been  a  prodigy  in  the  Englifh  navy  at  that 
time,  not  only  from  its  fize,  viz.  1657  tons,  but  from  the 
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beauty  andfuperior  knowledge  in  the  art  that  were  difplayed 
in  it.  But  of  this  lhip  I  fhall  fpeak  more  largely  when  I  come 
to  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Fil'd:. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  the  number  of  guns  continued  to 
be  very  confiderable,  through  the  reigns  of  James  the  Fil'd:, 
Charles  the  Firft,  and  the  Ufurpation,  and  even  fo  low  down 
perhaps  as  the  beginning  of  that  of  Charles  the  Second  ;  for* 
the  Royal  Catharine,  built  in  1664,  carried  eighty-four  guns, 
though  only  1050  tons  ;  the  Saint  Michael,  built  in  1669, 
carried  ninety  guns,  though  only  10 11  tons;  the  St.  George 
of  ninety  guns,  built  in  1662,  was  only  933  tons.  We  find 
them  almoft  as  infignificant  in  the  beginning  of  William  and 
Mary  ;  for  I  have  the  copies  of  three  fhips,  the  one  of  eighty 
guns,  tonnage  1140  ;  and  of  fifty,  tonnage  616  ;  and  another 
of  twenty-four  guns,  tonnage  226  ;  built  by  contract  in  1693. 

To  account,  in  fome  meafure,  for  this  extraordinary  num¬ 
ber  of  guns,  carried  on-board  fhips  that  from  their  dimenfions 
feemed  very  unequal  to  bear  them,  it  may  be  obferved,  that 
from  the  time  the  old  cuftom  of  carrying  cannon  of  didimilar 
calibres  on  the  fame  deck  was  laid  afide,  and  the  number  of 
them  increafed,  it  became  neceffary  to  diminilh  the  calibres. 
Perhaps  this  alteration  took  place  towards  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Firft,  and  I  fhall  give  my  reafon  for 
thinking  fo  hereafter.  It  is  now  time  to  fay  fomething  (I  with 
I  could  fay  more)  of  the  date  of  the  navy  in  the  reign  of  Janies 
the  Firft. 

In  this  peaceful  period,  it  feems  to  have  declined  confide- 
rably,  inftead  of  advancing  ;  for,  from  my  MS.  it  confided,  in 
the  whole,  of  only  15960  tons,  whereas  Elizabeth  had  left 
him  17030  ;  and  in  this  number  of  James’s  it  is  furprifing  to 
find  fo  many  of  them  reported  to  be  unferviceable.  This  re¬ 
port  is  dated  in  1618,  as  followeth  : 


Prince 
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May  be  made 
ferviceable. 


May  be  made 
ferviceable . 


Decayed  and 
unfervic  cable. 


Prince  Royal 

Tons. 

1200 

White  Bear. 

900 

More  Honour 

800 

Ann  Royal 

800 

Due  Repulfe 

700 

Defiance  - 

700 

Warfpight 

600 

AfTurance  - 

600 

Vantguard 

600 

Red  Lyon 

500 

Nonfuch 

500 

Rainbow 

5°° 

Dreadnought 

400 

'Speedwell 

400 

Antelope 

35° 

Adventure 

250 

^  Crane 

200 

Anfwer 

200 

Phoenix 

*5° 

Lion’s  WThelp 

9° 

Moon 

100 

Seven  Stars 

1 00 

Defire 

5° 

r  George  Hoy 

100 

IPrimrofe 

80 

Eagle  Lighter 

200 

Elizabeth  Jonas 

50° 

'Triumph 

1001 

Garland 

700 

Mary  Rofe 

600 

Bonadventure 

560 

|  Quittance 

Advantage 

200 

200 

^Tramontane 

160 

Primrofc 
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Galleys . 


Primrofe  Pennaa 
Difdain 
Charles 
Ketch 

TSuperlative 
|  Advantagia 
i  Vollatilla 
j^Gallerita 

Total 


Tons. 

3° 

3° 

ioo 

IO 

IOO 

IOO 

IOO 

IOO 


15960 


Forty  vefiels,  of  which  eight  are  decayed  and  unferviceable, 
and  feven  more  that  wanted  repair. 


I  have  an  account,  which  is  curious  enough  to  have  a  place 
here,  of  this  navy,  which  contains  not  only  the  names  of  the 
vefiels,  but  the  number  and  calibre  of  their  guns  ;  from  which 
it  appears  that  guns  of  diflimilar  bores  continued  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  on  the  fame  deck  from  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth 
down  to  this  period  in  1624,  at  lead:. 


Ions 
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Prince  . 

55 

2 

6 

12 

l8 

13 

— 

4 

900 

Bear 

51 

2 

6 

12 

l8 

9 

— 

4 

800 
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44 

2 

6 

12 

12 

8 

— 

4 

SOO 
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44 

2 

5 

12 

13 

8 

— 

— 
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700 

Repul  fe  . 

40 

2 

2 

14 

12 

4 

— 

— 

2 

700 

Defiance  .  . 

4° 

2 

2 

14 

12 

4 

2 
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Triumph  .  . 

42 

2 

2 

1-6 

12 

4 

— 

2 

880 

St.  George  . 

42 

2 

2 

16 

12 

4 

— V- 

2 
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St-  Andrew 

42 

2 

2 

16 

12 

4 

_ 

2 

876 
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42 

2 

2 

16 

12 

4 

- - 
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870 
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2 

2 

16 

12 

4 

— 
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Reformation 

42 

2 

2 

16 

12 

4 
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2 
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38 

2 

4 
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13 

4 

— 

2 
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40 

2 

14 

12 

4 

— 

2 
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2 

— 

14 

12 

4 

2 

4 
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Red  Lion 

38 
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14 

12 

4 

— 

2 

„ 
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10 

12 

10 

— 

T 
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— 

12 

12 

6 

— 

2 

_ 
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34 
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10 
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2 
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6 
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6 

4 
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6 

— 
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— 

2 
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The  St.  Michael,  though  in  neither  of  thefe  two  lifts,  is 
faid  to  have  been  built  in  1609  ;  fhe  was  1107  tons,  and 
therefore  properly  fhould  belong  to  the  reign  of  James  the 
Firft  ;  I  find  her  exifting  in  a  lift  of  1700.  My  MS.  account 
however  fays  fhe  was  built  in  1600  ;  if  fo,  fhe  belongs  to  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth. 

We  find  but  few  materials  for  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
•Firft.  The  ihips  mentioned  by  Sir  William  Monfon  to  have 
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been  built  by  him  are  few,  and  not  large,  except  the  lad,  if 
we  may  be  allowed  to  eftimate  their  magnitude  from  the  num¬ 
ber  of  men  allotted  to  each  of  them.  The  fubfequent  troubles 
of  his  reign,  when  the  contention  about  the  rights  of  the 
prince  and  the  claims  of  his  fubjedts  grew  fo  violent,  pre¬ 
vented  his  application  to  this  important  fubjedf,  which  he, 
however,  feemed  to  be  well  acquainted  with.  The  drips  there¬ 
fore,  built  by  him,  are  only  the  Ten  Whelps,  feventy  men, 
the  Mary  Pinnace  twenty-five  men,  the  Charles,  250  men, 
the  James,  260,  the  Victory,  253,  the  Leopard,  170,  the 
Swallow,  150,  and  the  Sovereign,  1657  tons.  Heywood,  the 
old  hiftorian,  hath  given  a  very  full  and  curious  account  of 
this  laft  fhip,  which,  as  it  correfponds  pretty  exactly  with  a 
drawing  of  her  in  my  pofTeffion,  taken  from  a  painting  of 
her,  and  that  very  ancient,  which  was  preferred  at  Blackwall, 
where  Pett,  the  builder,  had  his  refidence,  and  buffered  to  be 
copied  by  Mr.  White,  mafter-builder  in  Portfmouth  Dock¬ 
yard,  from  whom  I  obtained  this  drawing  ;  perhaps  it  will 
not  be  trefpaffing  too  much  on  the  indulgence  of  the  Society, 
if  I  am  permitted  to  give  this  account  by  Heywood. 

“  The  length  of  her  keel  is  128  feet,  or  thereabouts,  within 
fome  few  inches,  her  main  breadth  forty-eight  feet  ;  her  ut- 
moft  length  from  the  fore  end  of  her  beak-head  unto  the  after 
end  of  the  (tern  a  prora  ad puppim  232  feet  ;  fhe  is  in  height, 
from  the  bottom  of  her  keel  to  the  top  of  her  lantern,  feven¬ 
ty- fix  feet  ;  lire  beareth  five  lanterns,  the  biggeft  of  which 
will  hold  ten  perfons  to  ftand  upright,  without  ihouldering  or 
preffing  each  other  ;  file  hath  three  flufh  decks,  and  a  fore- 
caftle,  a  half  deck,  a  quarter  deck,  and  a  round  houfe  ;  her 
lower  tier  hath  thirty  ports,  which  are  to  be  furnilhed  with 
demi  cannon,  and  whole  cannon  throughout,  being  able  to 
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bear  them ;  her  middle  tier  hath  alfo  thirty  ports  for  demi 
culverine  and  whole  culver ine  ;  her  third  tier  hath  twenty- 
fix  ports  for  other  ordnance  ;  her  forecaftle  hath  twelve  ports, 
and  two  half  decks  have  thirteen  or  fourteen  ports  more  with¬ 
in  board  for  murdering  pieces,  befides  a  great  many  loop¬ 
holes  out  of  the  cabins  for  muiket  lhot ;  fhe  carrieth  moreover 
ten  pieces  of  chace  ordnance  in  her,  right  forward,  and  ten 
right  aft,  that  is,  according  to  land  fervice,  in  the  front  and 
the  rear  ;  fhe  carrieth  eleven  anchors,  one  of  them  weighing 
440oib.  (a  fhip  of  this  burthen  would  now  have  her  fheet. 
anchor  6;oolb). 

“  The  prime  workman  is  captain  Phineas  Pett,  overfeer  of 
the  work,  whofe  anceftors,  father,  grandfather,  and  great 
grandfather,  for  the  fpace  of  two  hundred  years  and  up¬ 
wards,  have  continued,  in  the  fame  name,  officers  and  archi¬ 
tects  in  the  royal  navy.”  As  this  fhip  was  built  in  1 637,  this 
account  would  carry  fomething  like  a  regular  eftablifhment^ 
as  far  back  as  1437,  ^ie  reign  °f  Henry  the  Sixth. 

However,  it  is  a  remarkable  account  of  this  family,  efpecially 
as  I  can  farther  add  to  the  uncommonnefs  of  it,  that  the 
fame  family  made  a  diftiriguifhed  figure  in  the  fame  line,  and 
the  fame  office  in  the  king’s  yard,  to  the  end  of  William  the 
Third  ;  but  to  return  to  Heywood.  “  The  m after-builder  is 
young  Mr.  Pett,  who,  before  he  was  twenty-five  years,  made 
the  model  and  perfected  the  work  :  the  mailer- carvers  are 
John  and  Matthew  Chriftmas,  Francis  Shelton,  clerk  of  the 
cheque  :  fhe  hath  two  galleries  befides,  and  all  of  moft  cu¬ 
rious  carved  work,  and  all  the  fides  of  the  fhip  carved  with 
trophies  of  artillery,  and  types  of  honour,  as  well  belonging 
to  fea  as  land,  with  fymbols  appertaining  to  navigation  ;  alfo 
their  two  facred  majefties  badges  of  honour  ;  arms  with  fe  - 
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veral  angels  holding  their  letters  in  compartiments,  all  which 
works  are  gilded  over,  and  no  other  colour  but  gold  and 
black  ;  one  tree  or  oak  made  four  of  the  principal  beams, 
.  which  was  forty  four  feet,  of  ftrong  ferviceable  timber  in 
length,  three  feet  diameter  at  the  top,  and  ten  feet  at  the  flub 
or  bottom  ;  ihe  is  1637  tons,  the  year  in  which  ihe  was  built. 

“  Upon  the  Hem-head  a  Cupid  or  child  bridling  a  lion;  upon 
the  bulk-head,  right  forward.  Hand  fix  Hatues,  in  fundry 
poHures  ;  thefe  figures  reprelent  Concilium,  Cura,  Conamen, 
Vis,  Virtus,  Victoria. 

“  Upon  the  hamers  of  the  water  are  four  figures,  Jupiter, 
Mars,  Neptune,  iEolus  ;  on  the  Hern,  Vibtory,  in  the  midft 
of  a  Frontifpiece ;  upon  the  beak-head  fitteth  king  Edgar  on 
horfeback,  trampling  on  leven  kings.” 

It  may  be  proper  to  mention,  in  order  to  account  for  the 
difference  in  the  tonnage  Hated  here  from  that  which  I  have 
given,  in  1637  inHead  of  1657,  that  the  old  mode  of  calcu¬ 
lating  the  tonnage  was  different  from  that  pradtifed  now. 
The  old  mode  was  by  multiplying  the  length  of  keel  by  the  ex¬ 
treme  breadth,  and  multiplying  that  produdt  by  the  depth 
in  the  hold,  and  then  dividing  by  96  for  men  of  war.  This 
was  corredl  enough  while  the  depth  in  the  hold  continued  to 
be  exadtly  one  half  of  the  extreme  breadth,  which  it  did  for 
many  years  ;  but  we  have  latterly  leffened  the  depth  in  the 
hold  confiderably  from  that  proportion  ;  for,  in  a  firff  rate, 
by  the  effablifhment  of  1745,  the  half  breadth  was  twenty- 
five  feet  fix  inches,  while  the  depth  in  the  hold  was  only 
twenty-one  feet  fix  inches,  four  feet  lefs  than  the  half  breadth. 
They  anciently  divided  the  whole  product,  as  I  have  faid,  by 
96,  we  now  divide  it  by  94,  which,  indeed,  they  did  formerly 
for  the  merchants’  fervice,  though  they  fixed  on  96  for  the 
king’s  fhips. 

Vol.  XL  A  a 
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In  honour  of  commerce  we  muff  obferve  that  the  fize  of  our 
Oiips  gradually  increafed  as  that  became  more  diffufed,  and 
extended  to  more  remote  parts  of  the  earth.  Lelfer  velfels 
ferved  the  purpofes  of  trade,  while  it  was  limited  to  the 
neighbouring  parts  of  Europe  ;  but  the  difcoveries  of  the 
Eaft  and  Welt  Indies  foon  fuggefted  the  necelfity  of  having 
larger  velfels  for  fuch  long  voyages,  that  would  confume  fo 
much  time  to  perform  them,  and  in  which  every  conve- 
niency  and  fupply  for  three  years,  or  more,  muft  accompany 
the  merchandife.  We  find,  accordingly,  that  the  firft  very 
large  velfels  called  caracks,  of  16  and  even  of  1700  tons,  were 
early  introduced  into  their  Eaft  India  trade  by  the  Portuguefe, 
the  flrft  difcoverers  and  fettlers  in  thofe  diftant  countries  ;  nor 
did  the  Spanifh  importance  at  fea  commence  until  Philip  the 
Second  had  annexed  Portugal  to  his  dominions.  All  the  large 
velfels  in  his  memorable  Armada  of  1588  were  Portuguefe 
velfels  ;  and  it  was  not  until  1591,  according  to  Sir  William 
Monfon,  that  he  thought  of  building  fuch  large  fhips  for 
himfelf.  He  then  ordered  the  Twelve  Apoftles,  of  13  and 
3400  tons  to  be  built. 

We  alfo  find  the  neceffity  of  obliging  our  own  Eaft  In¬ 
dia  Company  to  build  very  large  fhips  ;  for,  I  find  two  velfels, 
the  James  of  iqco  tons,  and  the  Trades  Increafe  of  1  ico  tons, 
employed  in  their  fervice  in  the  reign  of  James  the  Firft, 
being  as  large  or  larger  than  any  at  that  time  belonging  to 
the  Pvoyal  N  avy_ 

Sir  William  Monfon  fays  that  even  in  the  twenty-fourth 
of  Elizabeth  we  had  135  velfels  of  50Q  tons  and  upwards,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  merchants  ;  fo  rapidly  had  trade  increafed  at 
that  early  period  of  it. 

Trade,  therefore  gradually  increafing,  gradually  increafed 
the  fize  and  number  of  our  fhips  in  the  royal  navy,  and  hath, 
at  laft,  fixed  the  latter,  as  well  as  the  wealth  of  the  nation  in 
3,  general,. 
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general,  on  the  refpedtable  footing  they  now  maintain.  Trade 
rnuft  continue  to  fupport  what  trade  hath  fo  profperonfly 
effected.  Trade  only  can  raife  feamen,  and  without  the  ne- 
ceffiary  number  of  feamen  our  navy  mull  become  ufelefs  very 
foon. 

it  is  from  the  want  of  attention  to  this  necefiary  connection 
between  the  extenfion  of  commerce  and  the  (late  of  a  navy, 
that  the  Spaniards  have  continued  to  increafe  the  latter,  while 
they  have  negledted  the  former  ;  and  are  not  able  to  man 
more  than  one  half  of  the  fhips  they  have  built.  The  number 
makes  a  figure  on  paper  ;  but  the  want  of  feamen  takes  away 
all  their  confequence. 

The  materials  for  this  account  are  alfo  very  fcanty  during 
the  Ufurpation  and  Oliver’s  time  ;  though  from  what  I  have 
been  able  to  colledt,  it  fufficiently  appears  that  the  fize.of  the 
fhips  was  not  increafed  ;  and  that  the  great  naval  officer,  the 
gallant  Blake,  was  more  intent  on  making  much  and  ho¬ 
nourable  ufe  of  the  fhips  he  found  built,  than  of  adding 
much  to  their  number,  and  nothing  to  their  magnitude.  In 
the  following  account  of  them,  we  may  obferve  that  their 
depth  in  the  hold  is  much  below  the  ufual  proportion.  As  the 
only  enemy  he  could  have  to  contend  with  were  the  Dutch, 
no  other  ftate  having  then  any  fea  force  at  all,  is  it  not  pro¬ 
bable  that  this  proportion  in  the  hold  had  been  leffened  pur- 
pofely  for  engaging  the  Dutch  fhips  in  the  fhallow  waters  on 
their  own  coaft ;  as  this  diminution  occafioned  their  drawing 
confiderably  lefs  water  ?  As  lbme  of  Blake’s  fleets  appear  to  be 
numerous,  it  is  likely  that  many  of  Charles’s  fhips  were  (till 
left  and  formed  a  part  of  them.  We  know  particularly  that 
the  Triumph,  the  James,  and  the  Vanguard,  that  figured  in 
thofe  actions,  were  fhips  built  by  Charles.  We  even  find  the 
Royal  Charles,  built  by  him  fo  late  as  1684,  as  alfo  the  Vic¬ 
tory  and  James.  As  this  lift  is  very  particular,  though  not 

A  a  2  numerous, 
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numerous,  and  gives  a  diftinction,  for  the  firJft  time,  of  the 
difference  in  men  and  guns,  when  the  fhips  were  employed- 
abroad  or  at  home,  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  infert  it  at 
full  length. 
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We  have  now  reached  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second. 
The  druggies  for  liberty  happily  terminated  ;  and  freedom, 
in  a  great  meafure  eftablifhed  on  folid  and  permanent  foun¬ 
dations,  allowed  the  nation  to  profecute  again  the  beneficial 
arts  of  trade  and  induftry.  We  fee  with  pleafure,  therefore, 
the  happy  effects  of  peace  and  fecurity,  in  the  powerful  fleets 
raifed  in  this  reign  :  fleets  that  gave  us  truly  the  dominion  of 
the  fea,  and  efpecially  as  thofe  of  the  Dutch,  our  only  com¬ 
petitors  at  this  time,  decreafed  as  rapidly  as  ours  increafed.  It 
was  fome.  time  after  this- before  the  French  began  to  be  for¬ 
midable  at  fea. 

I  know  the  lift  of  this  Prince’s  navy  hath  already  been  pub— 
lifhed  ;  but,  I  am  informed,  not  in  the  complete  manner  that 
I  am  able  to  give  it.  May  1  be  allowed  to  give  mine,  without 
diftreffing  too  much  the  patience  of  my  readers  ?.  It  will  be,, 
at  the  word,  only  a  table  of  reference,  which  the  reader  may 
omit  as  much  of  as  he  pleafes.  It  will  be  feen  that  the  lame 
difference  in  the  guns  and  men  employed  at  home  and  abroad, 
continued  to  be  obferved ;  that  it  continued  down  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  prefent  century,  through  the  reigns  of  William  , 
the  Third,  and  through  the  greateft  part  of  even  that  of 
Anne;  and,  what  may  want  fome  explanation  is,  that  the  leaft; 
number  is  allotted  to  the  fervice  abroad,  where,  from  the 
difficulty  of  fupplying  them,  we  fhould  have  expected  the 
greateft  number,  efpecially  in  the  men.  This,  lift  is  dated  i 
1684.. 
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St.  Andrew  . 
Britannia  . 
Royal  Charles^ 
Charles  . 

Royal  James  . 
London  . 

St.  Michael 
Royal  Prince  . 
Royal  Sovereign 
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638  St.  David 
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If  I  may  prefume  to  account  for  this  difference  between  the 
home  and  the  foreign  fervice,  which,  I  find  by  looking  over  my 
old  lids  of  the  navy  continued  fo  late  as  the  year  1730,  it 
lhould  be,  by  obferving,  to  the  credit  of  government,  that 
our  feveral  naval  yards  at  Jamaica,  Halifax,  and  Antigua, 
were  not  then  eftablifhed  ;  but  which,  being  now  efta- 
blifhed,  and  affording  every  podible  fupply  to  our  navy  abroad, 
hath  made  it  unnecefTarv  for  our  fhips  on  foreign  fervice, 
to  encumber  themfelves  with  fuch  extra  provifions,  of  mads, 
yards,  cordage,  and  even  of  victuals,  as  fuch  a  length  of  time 
required  ;  and  left  them  at  liberty  to  perform  thofe  didant 
fervices,  with  the  fame  force  of  guns  and  men  abroad  as  at 
home. 

It  will  be  unnccedary  to  fwell  this  account  with  any  more 
lids  of  our  navy.  It  may  be  fufficient  to  obferve  that  the  fhips 
built  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Third,  though  they  added 
very  much  to  the  number,  did  not  very  much  add  to  the 
fize  of  them;  for,  except  a  new  Royal  Sovereign  built  towards 
the  end  of  his  reign  of  1882  tons,  and  which  remained  a  fer- 
viceabie  fhip  till  about  1786,  we  find  no  other  that  equalled 
the  magnitude  of  the  Britannia  of  1715  tons,  which  was  built 
by  Charles  the  Second.  The  lecond  rates  feem  to  have  en- 
creafed  in  fize  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we 
find  the  calibre  of  their  guns  to  be  the  fame,  as  that  ufed  for 
the  fird  rates  ;  the  third  rates,  indeed,  are  larger,  and  fo  are 
the  fourth  rates.  The  fird  rates,  at  a  medium,  were  about 
1600;  the  fecond  1370;  the  eighties  1200;  the  feventies 
1047  >  t^ie  fix  ties  876  ;  the  fifties  about  650  tons. 

As  the  old  practice  of  carrying  guns  of  diffimilar  calibres 
was  now  laid  afide  (it  had  continued,  probably,  till  fome 
time  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Fird,  when  the  Royal  So¬ 
vereign  was  built),  it  may  be  curious  to  fee,  as  fummarily  as 
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poffible,  the  (late  of  them  in.  each  age,  fo  Low  down  as  1709, 
1  oblerved,  I  think,  that  the  calibre  for  the  firft  and  fecond 
rates  were  the  fame,  which  is  rather  furprifing  as  the  difpro- 
portion  in  their  tonnage  was  confiderable  ;  the  medium  of 
the  firff-rates  being  about  1600,  and  that  of  the  fecond  rates, 
only  1370.  I  mud;  be  allowed  the  liberty  of  obferving  that  I 
think  too  little  attention  hath  been  generally  paid  to  this  dif¬ 
ference  of  tonnage,  even  in  fhips  of  the  fame  clafs  ;  fome  of 
our  firff  rates,  even  at  prefent,  though  larger  by  more  than  200 
tons,  carry  the  fame  calibre  of  guns  uniformly,  without  any 
attention  to  the  difference  in  their  fize. 

But  to  return  to  the  calibres  in  1 709  :  the  firff  and  fecond 
rates  carried  32lbcrs  on  the  lower  deck,  1 81bcrs  on  the  middle 
deck,  and  9lb^rs  on  the  upper  or  main  deck  ;  the  fhips  of  eighty 
guns  carried  only  24lbL'rs  on  the  lower  deck,  i2lbers  on  the  mid¬ 
dle  deck,  and  61bers  on  the  upper  or  main  deck  ;  the  feventy 
gun  fhips  carried  24lbers  on  the  lower  deck.  In  the  beginning  of 
William’s  reign,  they  carried  only  i81bers  on  that  deck,  and 
only  9lbers  on  the  upper  deck ;  the  fixty  gun  fhips  carried  i81bers 
on  the  lower,  and  9lbeVS  on  the  upper  deck  ;  the  fifties  i2lbers 
below,  and  61bcrs  on  the  upper  deck  ;  the  fifth  rates  9lbers  be¬ 
low,  and  6lbers  on'  the  main  deck.  The  frigates  were  certain¬ 
ly  too  fin  all  for  the  quality  and  number  of  their  guns,  being 
generally  only  about  260  tons,  and  yet  carrying  twenty-four 
guns,  twenty  of  them  61bers  and  four  of  them  4lbcrs.  Our 
Hoops,  at  this  time,  upwards  of  300  tons,  carry  only  fourteen, 
and  fome  few  fixteen,  61bers* 

With  thegreateff  diffidence  in  my  own  opinion,  and  ready 
fubmiffion  to  profeffipnal  men,  I  muff  beg  leave  to  obferve, 
that  the  weight  of  the  guns  allotted  to  the  fea  fervice  hath 
been  too  heavy  for  the  fize  of  the  fhips,  as,  perhaps,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  inflance  may  evince. 
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Infeven  years  after  this  eftablifhment  in  i;qc},  viz.  in  1716, 
a  new  one  was  directed  to  be  made  by  the  flag  officers,  of 
whom  Byng,  afterwards  lord  Torrington,  was  prefident. 
Such  a  refpedtable  authority  makes  me  cautious  of  infilling  on 
my  own  opinion.  This  new  order  for  the  ordnance,  without 
any  confiderable  increafe  in  the  fize  of  our  fhips,  which,  in¬ 
deed,  could  not  have  been  of  much  confequence  in  two  years, 
(for  by  a  lift  of  our  navy,  in  my  hands  in  1714,1  find  the  navy 
confifted  very  nearly  of  thofe  given  in  1709,)  this  new  regu¬ 
lation,  I  fay,  diredts  the  firft-rates  to  carry  guns  of  42  or  321b. 
ball  on  the  lower;  241b.  on  the  middle  deck  ;  and  i-2lb.  on 
the  main  deck.  The  old  calibres  are  retained  for  the  ninety 
gun  fhips,  but  thofe  of  eighty  were  to  have  32lbe,s  on  the  lower 
deck  inftead  of  24lbers ;  the  feventy-gun  fhips  were  to  carry 
i2lbers  inftead  of  9lbeIS  on  the  upper  deck  ;  the  fixties  to  carry 
24lbels  on  the  lower  deck  inftead  of  i81bcrs  ;  and  the  fifty  gun 
fhips  1  Slbets  on  the  lower  deck  inftead  of  i2lbclS  ;  and  9lbers  in¬ 
ftead  of  61bcrs  on  the  upper  deck  ;  and  the  forties,  inftead  of 
9lbers  on  the  lower,  were  to  carry  1 2lber*  ;  a  molt  amazing  in¬ 
creafe  in  the  fize  of  the  guns,  with  fcarcely  any  in  that  of  the 
fhips. 

A  long  peace  made  us  inattentive  to  the  farther  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  navy.  We  idly  imagined  the  neighbouring 
powers  had  been  as  remifs  as  ourfelves  ;  and  that  our  own 
navy,  ftill  equal  to  what  it  had  been,  was  frill  as  able  to  com¬ 
bat  theirs  as  ever.  But  the  action  that  took  place  in  the  Me¬ 
diterranean  in  1742,  when  Mathews  and  Leftock  commanded 
our  fleet,  convinced  us  of  our  error.  In  that  memorable  en¬ 
gagement,  we  fuppofed,  by  having  a  greater  number  of  Blips, 
that  we  had  alfo  an  acknowledged  fuperiority  of  force  ;  but 
we  faw  with  furprize  how  adtive  our  enemies  had  been, 
and  what  advantage  they  had  taken  of  our  indolence  ;  for 
our  admirals,  from  the  inferior  fize  of  thofe  fhips,  were 

obliged 
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obliged  to  order  all  our  fifty-gun  fhips  out  of  the  line,  though 
eleven  in  number,  and  always  deemed  fhips  of  the  line,  and 
taking  their  ftation,  as  fuch  in  all  engagements,  and  placed 
them  among  the  frigates  ;  nay,  the  very  fixty-gun  fhips,  many 
of  which  were  not  much  above  900  tons,  were  very  poorly 
equal  to  fuch  honourable  fervice,  being  not  bigger  than  fome 
of  our  prefent  frigates  of  thirty-fix  guns,  which  are  about  940 
tons. 

Soon  after  this  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  capture  the 
Princeffa,  a  Spanilh  ihip  of  feventy  guns,  and  above  1700 
tons,  at  a  time  when  our  own  three  Jeventy-gun  Jhips  that  took 
her  were  under  1 100  tons  each.  Our  eyes  were  then  opened  ; 
and  we  found  it  neceflary  to  increafe  the  fize  of  our  fhips  and 
guns,  if  we  wifhed  to  meet  the  enemy  on  equal  terms.  This 
was  done,  though  very  inadequately  every  way,  by  a  new  efta- 
blifhment  in  1745  ;  which  I  beg  leave  to  infert  here,  as  it  will 
furnifh  matter  for  fome  other  obfervations. 
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the  eftablifhment  made  by  Byng  was  repeated.  Our  firfl-rates 
were  ordered  to  carry  42lbers  which  feemed  to  have  been  op¬ 
tional  only  by  him,  on  the  lower  deck  ;  the  nineties  to  carry 
I2lbers  upon  the  upper  deck  inftead  of  9lbers  ;  the  eighties  to 
carry  1 81bers  and  9lbers  on  the  middle  and  upper  deck  inftead 
of  i2lbers  and  61bers ;  the  feventies  (a  great  rife  indeed,  as  they 
were  only  about  200  tons  each  bigger  than  the  former  efta¬ 
blifhment)  to  carry  32lbers  and  i81bcrsontlie  lower  and  upper 
deck,  inftead  of  24lbers  and  i2lbers  ;  the  fixties  to  carry  24lb,rs 
and  1 2lbers  inftead  of  24lbeiS  and  9lbers*  Thefe,  perhaps,  they 
could  bear,  but  the  fifties  were  certainly  too  much  loaded,  as 
they  were  to  carry  24lbcrSand  i2lbe,s  inftead  of  i81bers  and  9lbcrs 
The  forties  are  more  equal  to  the  calibre  of  their  guns  ;  for 
though  not  much  more  than  100  tons  lefs  than  the  fifties, 
they  carry  only  i81bers  and  9ll/rs*  The  fhips,  therefore,  built  by 
this  eftablifhment,  proved,  in  general,  very  crank,  and  bad 
fea-boats.  They  have  been  gradually  much  enlarged  fince. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  recommended  that  the  fhips  fhould 
carry  their  midfhip  guns  four  feet  from  the  water.  We  have 
now  improved,  by  the  above  table,  what  he  feemed  to  think 
was  fufticient  ;  for  even  our  three-deckers  carry  them  fifteen 
inches  higher,  and  our  two-deckers,  except  the  forties,  about 
twenty  inches  higher  out  of  the  water.  Perhaps  this  would 
be  fufticient,  if  we  could  depend  on  their  truth  in  practice  ; 
but  that  is  not  the  cafe,  for,  our  prefent  Victory,  although 
luch  an  excellent  fhip  in  every  other  refpeft,  carries  thofe 
guns  only  about  four  feet  fix  inches,  being  nine  inches  lefs 
than  the  calculation  from  her  draft  fhould  give  her.  There 
nine  inches  are  material,  not  only  by  disabling  her  often  from 
ufingher  lower-deck  guns;  but,  by  immerfing  that  quantity  of 
her  body  in  the  water,  muft  permanently  aft  eft  her  failing  and 
working. 

O. 
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As  we  continued  to  take,  both  from  the  French  and  Spa¬ 
niards,  a  great  many  ihips,  we  found  that  we  were  hill  very 
ihort  of  the  magnitudes  to  which  they  had  increafed  theirs. 
We  found  that  the  weight  of  our  guns  was  too  great,  and  that 
we  muft  either  leflen  their  calibres,  or  build  fhips  more  able 
to  carry  them.  To  meet  our  enemy  on  equal  terms,  we 
could  not  do  the  former  ;  the  latter  hath  therefore  been 
chofen  :  for,  it  was  ridiculous,  furely,  to  put,  011-board 
velfels  of  1414  tons,  calibres,  that  the  French  and  Spaniards 
employed  in  veffels  of  above  1700  tons. 

It  is  podible,  however,  to  exceed  the  limits  that  experience 
feemsto  tells  us  ihould  be  obferved  in  the  calibre  of  our  guns 
for  fcafervice  ;  for  we  may  be  allured,  that  all  weight  above 
water,  that  is  not  dridtly  ufeful,  is  detrimental  to  the  Ihip,  and 
injurious  to  the  fervice,  This  was,  perhaps,  the  cafe  of  our 
42lbers  ;  they  were  unmanageable  guns,  and  loaded  the  veffel 
unnecedarily  ;  for  a  calibre  of  32IK  could  be  loaded  and  fired, 
at  lead  thrice  as  foon  as  that  of  421b.  could  twice.  Thefe  re¬ 
flections  induced  the  late  lord  Keppel  to  confine  himfelf  to 
32lberS  on  board  the  Victory,  and  to  eflablilh  it  generally 
through  the  navy.  This  calibre  is  furely  equal  to  any  fervice 
at  fea  ;  24lbers  are  almod  the  only  calibres  employed  in  the 
land  fervice.  The  fides  of  a  fhip  are  not  ftronger  than  done 
walls  ;  and  the  force  that  can  demolifh  and  reduce  them  to  a 
mere  heap  of  rubbiih  mud  be  very  fufficient  to  batter  the  Tides 
of  any  Ihip  whatever.  The  admiral  feemed  to  hope  that  by 
this  reduction  of  the  lower-deck  guns  he  could  have  fubdi- 
tuted  32.lbers  on  the  middle  deck  indead  of  24lbers ;  but  they 
were  found  too  heavy  on  trial ;  and  he  was  contented  to  pre- 
ferve  the  old  calibres  in  that  as  well  as  in  the  upper  deck  ;  but, 
Indead  of  the  61bert  on  the  quarter-deck  and  fore-cadle,  he 
placed  1 2lbej'h  It  would  take  fome  time  to  calculate  whether  this 

addition 
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addition  of  weight,  fohigh  out  of  the  water,  would  not  over¬ 
balance  the  advantage  gained  by  the  redudtion  below.  Per¬ 
haps,  it  would  have  been  a  more  eligible  trial  whether  the 
fame  fhip  could  not  have  fupported  1 81bers  on  the  upper  deck 
inftead  of  1 2lberS  efpecially  if  the  guns  on  that  deck  -had  been 
of  brafs ,  in  which  cafe  the  difference  would  not  have  been 
very  great.  It  certainly  v'ould  be  worth  the  trial  if  the  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  with  the  two  firft-rates  now  building,  the 
Ville  de Paris,  and  the  Hibernia  ;  which  being  almoft  200  tons 
bigger  than  the  Vidtory,  might  fucceed  with  more  real  ad¬ 
vantage  than  the  addition  of  ten  fmaller  guns  now  intended 
for  them,  efpecially  if  the  guns  on  the  quarter-deck  and  fore- 
caftle  were  reduced  to  9lbers  or  even  61ber*  the  old  calibres  on 
thofe  decks,  inftead  of  the  1 2lbers  now  allotted  to  them.  As  the 
chief  life  of  thofe  fmaller  guns  is  to  cut  and  deftroy  the  rig¬ 
ging,  they  might  be  found  as  efficient  for  thofe  purpofes  as 
the  i2lbers*  The  only  farther  improvement  (if  I  am  not  guilty 
of  preemption  in  propofmg  it)  is  to  add  to  the  importance  of 
our  fecond  rates  by  introducing  24lberS  on  their  middle  deck 
inftead  of  i81bers*  It  is  plain,  from  what  I  have  faid,  that 
I  am  not  a  friend  to  overloading  a  fhip  with  .guns  ;  but  I  really 
think  this  addition  may  be  made  with  perfect  fafety  to  thofe 
fhips  ;  for  our  prefent  fecond  rates  are  veffels  of  above  2000 
tons.  The  old  Britannia  and  Pvoyal  Sovereign  were  under 
1900  tons  ;  and  even  the  Royal  George,  fo  unfortunately  funk 
at  Portfmouth,  was  only  2045,  Thefe  Blips  carried  42lbers 
24lberS;and  i2lb°rs*  Surely  the  trial  may  be  made,  therefore, 
with  lhips  of  the  fame  fize,  carrying  ten  guns  lels.  I  fhould 
hope  to  fee  the  fifty-gun  Blips  either  made  bigger,  or  the 
calibre  of  their  guns  made  lefs  ;  for  I  mult  be  allowed  to  think 
them  too  fmall  for  the  latter  at  prefent.  The  Surveyor  of  the 
>Navy,  fenfible  that  the  one  or  the  other  mud  be  done,  feems 
Vox.  XI.  Cc  inclined 
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inclined  to  recommend  the  reduction  of  the  calibre,  by  em¬ 
ploying  guns  only  of  i81bels  on  the  lower  deck ;  as  the  French 
continue  to  employ  guns  of  241b.  and  i2lb.  only  in  their  fixty- 
four  gun  fhips,  I  fhould  rather,  (with  great  deference  I  fay 
it)  with  the  fhips  were  enlarged,  and  made  fit  to  carry  the 
guns  which  they  have  now  done  for  almoft  fifty  years,  though 
with  inconveniency..  The  fifty-gun  fhips  have  always  been; 
line  of  battle  fhips,  and  flill  take  their  ftations  in  that  fervice 
occasionally.  In  our  diflant  fervices,  they  are  very  able  to  cope 
with  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  fhips  ufed  by  our  enemies,, 
both  French  and  Spaniards,  and  take  a  much  lefs  number  of 
men  ;  an  article  of  the  greateft  importance  at  a  time  when? 
our  other  line-of-battle  fhips  are  fo  much  enlarged,  and  want 
fo  many..  I  think  it  may  be  noted  here  (though  it  might  have 
been  done  with  more  propriety  fooner)  that  we  have  leffened 
our  proportion  of  men  for  the  refpedtive  tonnages  of  our 
fhips  confiderably.  In  the  earlier  parts  of  our  fervice  their 
number  was  generally  one  half  the  tonnage  ;  it  is  now,  and; 
hath  long  been,  only  about  one- third. 

Much  hath  been  done,  and  our  anceftors  would  be  fur- 
prized  at  the  feveral  improvements  that  have  been  made  in; 
our  navy.  Perhaps  all  hath  not  been  done  that  would  ac— 
complifh  it ;  but  the  bigotry  of  old  pradtice  oppofes  every 
thing  that  looks  like  innovation .  I  do  not  recommend  the 
adoption  of  every  new  whirm;  it  is  only  from  experiment  that: 
I  wifh  to  fee  the  adoption  taken  4  but  even  experience  is^ 
iometimes  too  weak  to  combat  old  prejudices.  Speculative; 
men  may  propofe,  but  till  trials  have  been  made  of  the  utility 
and  practicability  of  what  they  propofe,  it  is  wifdom  not  to 
receive  them.  Du  Hamel,  in  his  excellent  treatife  “  Sur  la 
Corderie”,  hath  given  a  remarkable  inftanceof  this  ftrong  op- 
pofition,  even  to  experiment.  This  old  philofopher,  on  very 

philo- 
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philofophical  principles,  imagined,  that  in  the  common  prac¬ 
tice  of  twilling  cordage  away  one  third, viz.  1 80  fathoms  to  1 20, 
in  the  inftance  of  cables,  &. c.  the  cordage  was  only  weakened 
by  this  extraordinary  tenfion,  many  of  the  {trains  being  broken 
.by  it,  a  great  confumption  of  hemp  incurred,  a  greater  weight 
added  to  it  aloft,  and  a  greater  difficulty  occafioned  in  paffing 
through  the  pulleys  by  the  hardnefs  of  the  twitted  body.  Un¬ 
der  thefe  convidtions,  he  propofed  to  the  French  government 
about  1740,  to  fit  out  fome  frigates,  with  all  the  cordage  em¬ 
ployed  on  one  fide  of  them  twitted  according  to  the  old  prac¬ 
tice,  while  the  cordage  employed  on  the  other  fide  of  them 
fhould  be  twitted  away  only  one  fourth,  according  to  his  ideas 
of  it.  Thus  differently  fitted  out,  they  were  fent  one  to  Cape 
Breton,  another  to  Martinico,  where  they  remained  fome 
time.  On  their  return  to  Brett  and  Toulon,  in  the  prefence 
of  the  officers  of  thofe  yards,  and  many  able  feamen,  the 
ffate  of  the  two  cordages  was  minutely  examined.  The  report 
was  ftrongly  in  favour  of  Du  Hamel’s  cordage.  Strong  as  this 
report  was  in  favour  of  Du  Hamel’s  method,  it  has  never  been 
adopted  in  the  French  ferviGe,  which  almojl  inclines  me  to  fuf- 
pe£l  fome  want  of  candour  in  Du  Hamel.  However,  after 
iuch  a  folemn,  and,  feemingly,  a  fair  trial,  both  in  a  Southern 
and  a  Northern  climate,  it  offers  fucli  advantages  as  to  make 
:it  worth  a  trial  in  England  ;  and  I  have  rcafon  to  think  it 
will  be  made  here. 

Another  improvement  feems  to  be  taking  place.  We  have 
‘been  fond  of  increafing  the  number  of  our  guns.  This  hath 
induced  us  to  give  one  gun  more  on  the  middle  and  upper 
-decks  than  on  the  lower  deck,  without  reflecting  that  this  ad- 
wantage  was  gained  by  placing  the  additional  gun  on  a  falfe 
bearing,  where  it  could  have  no  ftrength  from  the  keel,  as  the 
tower- deck  guns  had.  By  thus  loading  the  two  extremities 

C  c  2  (for. 
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(for,  the  fame  error,  if  it  is  one,  was  prabtifed  abaft  like  wife)  ^ 
the  preflure  became  violent  on  the  two  ends- of  the  keel,  and 
produced  in  time  what  the  feamen  call  a  hog-back,  or  a  con-  ~ 
fiderable  rifing  in  the  middle,  and  a  depreffion  at  the  two 
extremities  of  the  keel.  Few  of  our  fhips,  that  have  been 
built  any  time,  efcape  this  evil.  That  excellent  fhip,  the 
Victory,  particularly  labours  under  it.  It  hath  been  now 
corrected,  as  my  excellent  friend,  the  •  prefent  furveyor  of 
the  navy,  allures  me,  in  the  new  Royal  George. 

The  fize  of  our  fhips  feems  now  to  have  reached  nearly  its 
ultimatum  ;  for,  nature  herfelf;  in  fome  meafure,  fixes  its  li¬ 
mits.  It  is  man  who  is  to  navigate  and  manage  them-;  and,  un-’ 
lefs  our  bodily  ftrength  could  be  increafed-  likewife  ;  every 
manoeuvre  on-board  them  muft  be  conducted  with  difficulty 
and  delay.  For,  though  the  mechanic  powers  are  almoft  bound-  - 
lefs,  the  application  of  them,  for  the  purpofes  of  navigation, 
is  more  confined.  The  cordage,  when  made  larger,  will  bb 
rendered  difficult  to  pafs  through  the  pulleys,  and  fo  large,  at 
laft,  as  not  to  pafs  at  all.  Timber,  the  growth  of  nature, 
as  much  as  man,  cannot  be  made  to  grow  idrger,  and  the 
very  element,  (in  harbours  at  leaft),  in  which  they  are  to  na¬ 
vigate,  hath  only  certain  depths  that  cannot  be  increafedob 
And  let  it  be  remembered,  as  a  certain.-’- axiom  in  mechanics, 
that  what  we  gain  in  power  we  muft  be  contented  to  lofe  in 
time.  Every  operation  on-board  will  therefore  become  la¬ 
borious,  dilatory,  and  even  uncertain. 

The  French,  indeed,  have  latterly  built  a  fhip  of  a  moff 
extraordinary  fize;  172  feet  keel  for  tonnage,  by  fifty-five 
feet,  nine  inches,. by  the  beam,  tonnage  about  2850  tons  ;  but 
file  is  pronounced  to  be  entirely  unfit  for  fervice,  and  hath 
never  been  out  of  harbour  ;  and  the  Spaniards  are  faid  (and 
that  by  fnch  a  refpebtable  authority  as  that  of' the  Marquis  del 

Campo) 
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Campo)  to  have  built  one  (till  larger  ;  but  the  Spaniards,  on 
fending  this  unwieldy  monfter  to  fea,  found  that  fhe  muff 
have  been  loft,  if  they  had  not  had  the  precaution  to  fend  out 
two  other  fhips  with  her,,  which  towed  and  brought  her  back 
again. 

The  art  and  induftry  of  man  hath  been  fufHciently  evinced, 
in  having  traced  .this  gradual  progrefs  from  the  fir  ft  fimple 
raft,  or  a  few  logs  of  wood  tied  together  to  pafs  a  Jingle  man 
over  fome  inconfiderable  river,,  up  to  our  prefent  firft-rates  of 
above  2300  tons,  able. to  carry  eleven  or  twelve  thoufand  men,, 
with  every  accommodation,  and  a  numerous,  and  heavy  artil¬ 
lery,  acrofs  a  turbulent,  .tempeftuous  ocean*  for  many  months. 

Among,  the  many  exertions  of  human  wifdom,  few  equal, 
none  furpafs,  the  (kill  and  knowledge  that  have  been  difplayed 
in  the  whole  bufmefs.of  navigation. 

If  our  fhips. fhould.  be  made  a  great  deal  larger,  they  might 
anfwer  the  purpofe  of  parade  and  vanity,  as  in  the  cafes  of  the 
two  fhips  built  by  the  French  and  Spaniards,  and  I  think  it 
may  be. fairly  added,  of  the  memorable  Quadraginta  Remes.  of 
antiquity. 

Our  firft-rates  now  are  above  2300' tons  ;  our  fecond-rates 
above  2000;  and  one  of  them  even  2100  tons  ;  our  eighties 
from  1900  to  2000  tons  ;  our  Seventies  from  1  700  to  upwards 
of  1800  tons  ;  and  our  fixty-fours  of  above. 1400  ;  with  calibre, 
of  guns  that  they  now  can  bear  very  well. 

But  this  gradual  progrefs  cannot  be  better  afeertained  than 
by  giving  the  dates.  of  our  navy  through  the  different  periods 
Lhave  mentioned.  Henry  the  Eighth  left  a  navy  of  10550 
tons,  confifting  oft  feventy-one  veflels,  whereof  thirty  were 
ihips  of  burthen/  Edward  the  Sixth  had  fifty-three  fhips, 
containing  1 1005  tons,  whereof  only  twenty-eight  were  above 

eighty 
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eighty  tons.  Queen  Mary  had  only  forty-fix  of  all  forts. 
Queen  Elizabeth's  confided  of  1 7,030  tons, whereof  thirty  ihips 
were  of  200  tons  and  upwards. 

The  pacific  reign  of  Janies  the  Fird  is  not  more  brilliant  in 
the  Ihips  than,  perhaps,  in  the  other  parts  of  it,  having  ad¬ 
ded  only  1596  tons  to  the  navy,  left  by  Elizabeth.  Of  both 
thefe  only  eighteen  were  fhips  of  200  tons  and  upwards. 
Charles  the  Fird  added  only  nine  fhips,  befides  the  Royal  So¬ 
vereign .  But,  in  giving  this  lad,  he  did  great  fervice  to  th» 
navy,  by  increafing  the  fize  as  well  as  improving  the  form  of 
building  them.  Charles  the  Second,  in  1684,  enlarged  the 
number  as  well  as  the  fize  of  them  to  100,385  tons  ;  one  hun¬ 
dred  fail  of  them  of  the  line.  In  1697  it  was  increafed  to 
168,224  tons,  121  line  of  battle.  At  the  end  of  Anne  it  was 
147,830  tons,  i3jline  of  battle  ;  in  1730,  160,275  tons,i261ine 
of  battle;  at  the  .end  of  1745,  165,635  tons;  but,  at  the 
end  of  1782,  when  the  American  war  ended,  during  which 
Great  Britain  had  the  united  naval  force  of  France,  Spain, 
Holland*  and  the  American  States,  to  contend  with,  and  did 
it  with  honour  and  fuccefs,  the  exertion  was  indeed  extra¬ 
ordinary  ;  for,  our  navy  confided  of  491,709  tons,  615  veffels, 
whereof  164  were  of  the  line,  although  they  had  increafed 
nearly  to  their  prefent  magnitude.. 

Anfwerable  to  this  increafe  of  the  Ihips  was  the  number  of 
our  feamen  ;  for,  indead  of  40,000,  the  ufual  allotment  voted 
for  the  navy,  during  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  and  long  af¬ 
terwards,  the  adonifhing  number  of  95,000,  were  frequently 
home  and  employed  on-board  it  during  the  heat  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  war  ;  and  yet  we  found  that  the  merchant-fervice  was 
riot  materially  hurt  by  that  excelfive  number  for  the  naval 
fervice.  Our  infular  fituation  naturally  difpofes  us  to  trade.. 
Expofed  to  no  invafion  but  what  mud  be  made  from  the  fea. 
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we  faw  our  country  deftroyed  by  a  fet  of  daring  rovers,  for 
want  of  a  fea  force  to  repel  them.  As  foon  as  our  wifer 
princes,  in  the  early  parts  of  our  hiftory,  had  provided  this 
protection,  the  Normans,  Danes,  &c.  ceafed  to  difturb  our 
tranquillity. 

We  have  ftill  no  danger  to  dread  but  what  mull  come  to 
us  by  that  element,  from  which  our  navy  alone  can  fecure  us. 
Our  navymuft  depend  upon  our  commerce.  Thus  united, 
borrowing  and  giving  ftrength  to  each  other,  I  hope  all  the 
future  accounts  of  our  navy  will  long  continue  to  give  the 
fame  fatisfaCtion  to  a  good  Englifhman  that  the  prefent 
flourifhing  ft  ate  of  it  affords  us. 

R-  WILLETT, 
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XIX.  The  Rates  of  Wages  of  Servants ,  Labourers ,  and 
Artificers ,  fet  down  and  affeffed  at  Okeham,  within 
the  County  of  Rutland,  by  the  Juftices  of  Peace  there , 
the  28  th  Day  of  Aprils  Anno  Domini  1610.  Com¬ 
municated  by  Thomas  Barker,  Efq.  ^Lyndon. 
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Man  Servants. 

IMPRIMIS,  a  bailife  of  hufbandry  having 
charge  of  2  plowland  at  the  leaft,  his  wages 
per  annum  -  lij  s. 

A  man  fervant,  for  hufbandrie  of  the  befl 
fort,  which  can  eire,  fow,  mow,  threih,  make  a 
ricke,  thacke,  and  hedge  the  fame  ;  and  can 
kill  a  hog,  lheepe,  and  calfe  ;  his  wages  per 
annum  -  -  -  la. 

A  common  fervant  of  hufbandrie,  which  can 
■mow,  and  cannot  expertly  make  a  ricke  and 
•thacke  it,  nor  kill  and  drefTe  a  hog,  fhepe,  and 
calfe  ;  his  wages  per  annum  -  xl  s. 

A  meane  fervant,  which  can  drive  plow, 
pitch  cart,  and  threih,  but  cannot  expertly  fow 
and  mow  ;  his  wages  per  annum  -  -  xxix  s. 

A  man  child  under  the  age  of  xvi  years  ;  his 
wages  per  annum  •  -  -  xxs. 


Women 
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Women  Servants,  their  Wages. 

Imprimis,  a  chiefe  woman  fervant  being  a 
cooke,  and  can  bake,  brue,  and  make  malt, 
and  able  to  overfee  other  fervants  ;  her  wages  per 
annum  -  -  xxvj  s.  viij  d. 

A  fecond  woman  fervant  of  the  belt  fort, 
which  cannot  drelfe  meate,  nor  make  malt,  but 
brue,  &c.  her  wages  per  annum  -  xxiij  s.  iiij  d, 

A  mean  or  fimple  woman  fervant,  which  can 
do  but  out-workes  and  drudgery  ;  her  wages 
per  annum  -  -  xvj  s. 

A  woman  child  under  the  age  of  xvj  yeares  ; 

her  wages  per  annum  -  xiiijs. 

■  ♦  % 

Millers  Wages. 

A  chiefe  miller  which  can  expertly  beat, 
lay,  grinde,  and  governe  his  mill ;  his  wages 
per  annum  -  -  xlvj  s. 

A  common  miller,  which  cannot  beat  and 
lay,  but  grind  only  ;  his  wages  per  annum  *  xxxj  s.  viij  d. 

»  '  .  .  - 

Shepherds  Wages. 

A  chief  fhepherd  which  is  fkilful  in  the  or¬ 
dering  of  his  cattle  winter  and  fummer  ios. 

A  common  fhepherd  ;  his  wages  per  annum  25s, 

D  d 
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Wages  for  Mowers  and  Harvest  Folk. 

With  v 

Meat, 


d. 

A  mower  by  the  day  -  -  5 

A  man  reaper  -  -  4 

A  woman  reaper  -  3 

A  man  hay- maker  4 

A  woman  hay-maker  -  2 

A  follower  of  fcythes  -  3 

A  raker  of  barley  and  peafe  -  3 

A  hedger  4 

A  ditcher  -  4 

Every  other  labourer  not  before  fet  down 
(harveft  excepted)  lhall  have  from  Eafter  till 
Michaelmas  -  3 

And  afterward  every  fuch  labourer  lhall  have 

■% 

from  Michaelmas  to  Eafter  2 


Wages  for  Artificers  and  their  Apprentices ,  from 
Eafier  to  Michaelmas ,  and from  Michaelmas  to 
Eafier ,  as  followeth  : 

Imprimis,  a  chief  joiner  by  the  day  before 


Michaelmas  -  -  6 

And  from  Michaelmas  to  Eafter  -  4 

A  joiner’s  apprentice  which  hath  not  ferred 
four  years,  his  wages  before  Michaelmas  4 

His  wages  from  Michaelmas  to  Eafter  3 

A  mafter  lawyer  by  the  day,  before  Michael¬ 
mas  -  -  6 

after  Michaelmas  4 

.  A 


Without 

Meat . 
d. 

IO 

8 

6  . 
8 

5 

6 

6 

8 

8 


7 

6 


12 

8 

8 

6 

12 

8 

plow- 
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Wit\ r 
Meat . 


d. 

A  plow-wright,.  before  Michaelmas  5 

after  Michaelmas  4 

A  thatcher,  before  Michaelmas  ^ 

after  Michaelmas  4 

A  hurdle-maker,  before  Michaelmas  5 

after  Michaelmas  4 

A  horfe  collar- maker,  before  Michaelmas  6 

after  Michaelmas  4 

A  free  mafon  which  can  draw  his  plot,  work, 
and  fet  accordingly,  having  charge  over  others, 
before  Michaelmas  8 

after  Michaelmas  6 

.  A  rough  mafon  which  can  take  charge  over 
others,  before  Michaelmas  5 

after  Michaelmas  4 

A  mafter  carpenter,  being  able  to  draw  his 
plot,  and  to  be  mafter  of  work  over  others, 

before  Michaelmas  8 

after  Michaelmas  6 

An  expert  carpenter,  before  Michaelmas  5 

after  Michaelmas  4 

A  carpenter’s  ’prentice  which  hath  not  been 

’prentice  four  years,  before  Michaelmas  3 

after  Michaelmas  2 

A  bricklayer  from  Eafter  to  Michaelmas  5 

after  Michaelmas  4 

A  bricklayer’s  ’prentice  before  Michaelmas  3 

after  Michaelmas  2 

A  tyler  or  Hater,  before  Michaelmas  5 

after  Michaelmas  4 

D  d  2 
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Without 

Meut. 

d. 

IQ 

8 

9 

8 

9 

8 

10 

8 


12 

IQ 

IO 

8 


14 

IO 

IO 

8 

7 
6 

9 

8 

7 
6 

10 

8 

A  tyler 
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With  Without 

Meat.  Meat. 


d.  d. 

A  tyler  or  Hater’s  ’prentice  before  Michaelmas  3  7 

after  Michaelmas  2  6 


A  turner  •  -  612 

A  gardener  -  -  6  12 

A  taylor  -  -  -  .  4  8 

It  appears,  by  the  high  conftable’s  catalogues  of  perfons 
hired  at  theftatutes  from  1626  to  1634,  that  the  rate  of  fer- 
vants  above  fet  down  was  then  complied  with. 

It  appears  by  many  old  papers,  that  in  the  time  of  James  I. 
and  Charles  I.  an  afleflment  was  made  upon  the  country  for 
provifion  for  the  king’s  houfehold.  Whether  this  was  one  of 
the  Ihifts  when  they  would  not  call  a  parliament,  or  whether 
it  had  been  an  older  cuftom,  I  do  not  know  ;  but  I  meet  with 
it  from  1622  to  1636. 


\ 


Copy  of  the  Order. 

T o  the  high  conftables  of  the  hundred  of  Martinfley,  in  the 
county  of  Rutland,  and  to  ei.  (either)  of  them. 

Thefe  are  in  his  majefty’s  name,  by  virtue  of  his  highnefs 
commiffion  to  me  diredted,  ftraightly  to  will  and  require  you, 
and  every  of  you,  all  excufes  fet  apart,  that  presently  upon 
fight  hereof,  you  leavey  and  gather  up  within  your  faid  hun¬ 
dred  and  the  liberties  thereof,  capons  xii,  chickens  xii  dozen, 
good,  large,  and  ferviceable,  for  his  majefties  molt  honour¬ 
able  houfehold  ;  and  alfo  one  bufhel  of  barley  or  oats  for 
pullen  corn.  And  that  you  caufe  the  faid  fervice  of  poultry 
to  be  brought  fafe  in  bafkets,  with  their  legs  untied,  and  good 
ftore  of  ftraw  under  them  for  bruifmg,  to  the  fign  of  the  Fal¬ 
con,  in  Uppingham,  on  Monday  the  xith  day  of  Auguft,  by 
eight  of  the  clock  in  the  morning.  And  that  one  of  you  be 
2  there 
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there  prefent,  as  well  to  fee  the  fervice  difcharged,  as  aifo  to 
fee  the  county  difcharged  thereof.  Fail  you  not,  as  you  ten¬ 
der  his  majeflies  fervice,  and  will  anfwer  the  contrary  at  your 
perils.  Dated  the  iiij  of  Auguft  1628. 

-  •  ♦  j 

By  me  EDW.  DICKJNSONE, 

His  majeflies  Teaman  Purveyor  for  Poultry . 

In  confequence  of  which  the  high  conftable  fent 
An  Order  to  the  Petty  Constables. 

1 

To  the  conftables  of  Wing,  or  either  of  them  : 

Thefe  are,  in  his  majeflies  name,  to  will  and  require  you  to 
gather  up  in  your  town  one  capon  *nd  fifteen  chickens,  good, 
large,  and  ferviceable,  for  his  majeflies  moil  honourable 
houfehold  ;  and  alio  one  peck  of  barley  or  oats  for  pullen 
corn.  And  that  you  bring  them  fafe  in  bafkets,  with  their 
legs  untied,  and  (lore  of  ftraw  under  them,  to  the  fign  of 
'  the  Falcon,  in  Uppingham,  on  Monday  the  eleventh  day  of 
Auguft,  by  eight  of  the  clock  in  the  morning.  Herein  fail 
not  at  your  peril. 

ABEL  BARKER, 
Hamhleton ,  Auguft  the  7 th -,  1628. 

Other  like  orders  there  are  for  oats,  hay,  and  ftraw,  and 
butter. 

Thefe  feem  to  exprefs  a  rate  paid  in  kind  ;  but  fometimes 
it  was  compounded  for  in  money,  as  in- the  following  order. 

To  the  chief  conftables  of  the  hundred  of  Martinfley,  or  to 
either  of  them,  greeting  : 

Thefe  are  in  his  majeflies  name  to  require  you,  to  give 
warning  to  the  conftables  of  the  towns  and  parifhes  in  your 

hundred. 
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hundred,  to  colledt  in  their  feveral  pariihes  the  feveral  fummes 
underwritten,  impofed  for  the  provifion  for  his  majefties 
moft  honourable  houfehold  for  this  prefent  year,  and  to  pay 
the  fame  to  Abel  Barker,  of  Hambleton,  gentleman,  with 
whom  we  have  agreed  to  receive  the  faid  fums,  and  difcharge 
the  faid  fervice,  at  or  before  the  tenth  day  of  January  next 
coming.  And,  if  any  refufe  to  pay,  that  they  then  certifie, 
under  their  hands,  the  names  of  the  perfons  fo  refufing,  that 
fuch  order  may  be  taken  with  them  as  heretofore  in  like  cafes 
hath  been  ufed.  Herein  fail  not  at  your  peril.  Given  under 
our  hands  the  20th  day  of  December  1684. 


Uppingham  Is. 

Frefton  Underwood,  viiis; 
Beamont  Clofes,  v  s.  iiij  d. 
Park  Dales,  vi  s.  viii  d. 
Alton,  xxv  s. 

Debdale,  vi  s.  viii  d. 

New  Inclofure,  xx  s. 
Prefton,  1  s. 

Flail  Clofe,  vi  s.  viii  d. 
Wing,  Is. 

The  Inclofure,  iii  s.  iiij  d. 
Manton,  liiij  s. 

Wefton,  xxxiiij  s. 

Wichley,  and  Clofes  under 
the  town,  xxiii  s.  iiij  d. 


Lindin,  xxxii  s. 

Breaches,  vi  s. 

Nor  manton,  x  s. 

The  Inclofure,  xiii  s.  iiij  d. 
Hambleton,  iiij  lb. 

Little  Hambleton,  xl  s. 

Linder  Meadows,  ii  s. 

Haunt  and  Clofes  under  the 
wood,  i  s.  iiij  d. 
Martinfthorp,  v  lb. 

Sheep  walk  in  the  foreft,  xlv  s. 
Ridlington,  xxxii  s. 

Old  Inclofure,  xxiiij  s. 

New  Inclofure,  xiii  s.  iiij  d. 
Hollogate  Clofes,  ii  s. 

Campden, 

Edward  Harrington, 
Henry  Mackwcrth. 


This  alfo  was  fent  from  the  high  conftables  to  their  petty 
conftables,  by  an  order  fimilar  to  the  following  : 


To 
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To  the  conftables  of  Hambleton,  or  either  of  them  : 

By  virtue  of  a  warrant,  to  me  directed,  from  his  majefties 
juftices  of  this  county,  thefe  are  therefore  in  his  majefties 
name  to  require  and  charge  you,  or  either  of  you,  that  yon 
levy  and  gather  within  your  town  and  parifh  the  fumm  of 
ii  lb.  xiis.  vi  d.  impofed  upon  your  faid  town  ;  as  alfo  liiij  s. 
i  d.  ob.  for  little  Hambleton,  for  the  compofition  provifion  of 
his  majefties  moft  honourable  houfehold  for  this  prefent  year, 
ended  the  Annunciation  of  the  Bleffed  Virgin  Mary  next,  and 
that  you  pay  over  the  faid  fums  unto  John  Butler,  of  Oke- 
ham,  gentleman,  at  or  before  the  firft  day  of  November  next, 
who  is  appointed  receiver  of  the  fame.  Hereof  fail  you  not, 
as  you  will  anfwer  it  at  your  perils.  Dated  at  Manton,  this 
firft  of  1629.  Wm.  Chisseldyne. 

But  that  the  provifion  was  fometimes  paid  in  kind,  feems 
to  appear  by  the  following  agreement  * 

Articles  of  agreement  made  the  firft  of  February  1635,  be¬ 
tween  John  Barker,  of  Hambleton,  gentleman,  and  Richard 
Jacobb,  of  Weftminfter,  butcher. 

Imprimis,  Whereas  John  Barker  is  to  ferve  into  the  king’s 
majefties  houfe  two  hundred  fheep,  for  the  county  of  Rutland. 
Now  Richard  Jacobb,  in  eonfideration  of  951b.  doth  cove¬ 
nant  that  he  will  deliver  into  the  king  majefties  houfe  one  bun* 
dred  ferviceable  fheep,  at  or  before  the  4th  of  February  ;  and 
one  hundred  more  at  or  before  the  20th  day  after  E after. 

Item,  Richard  Jacobb  will  deliver  to  John  Barker,  at  or 
before  the  1 8th  February,  a  difcharge  for  the  firft  hundred 
fheep.  And,  at  or  before  the  25th  of  May,  a  difcharge  for 
the  laft  hundred. 

John  Barker  doth  covenant,  that  he  ihall  pay  unto  Richard 
Jacobb  9olb.  at  or  before  the  23d  of  April.  And  Richard 
Jacobb  ihall  receive  the  king’s  price,  viz.  for  the  firft  hundred 
-6s.  upon  every  fheep,  and  for  the  laft  hundred  7s. 

Warr * 


(  2C8  ) 


Wars.  Sh . 

Tfhe  Plates  of  Wages  of  all  Manner  of  Artificers)  La¬ 
bourers, |  Servants ,  ^j*  ^ 

Ato  and  Drinke ,  aW  without  \  as  alfo  by  the 
whole  Year 6)  limited ,  rated \  appointed ,  by  the  Ge¬ 

nerali  Quarter  -  Seffons  of  the  Peace  of  our  Sovereign 
Lord  the  King ,  holder  att  Warwick,  /»  the 

County  aforefaidC)  itppon  Tuefday  next ,  ^/V^r  the  Clofe 
cf  E  after  ^  in  the  Six  and  Thirtieths  Tare  of  the  Raigne 
of  our  Soueraigne  Lord  Charles  the  Second \  by  the  Grace 
of  God  of  England)  Scotland \  Fraunce ,  and  Ireland , 
King ,  Defender  of  the  Faith  :  and  by  his  Maiejly  s 
jufices  of  the  Peace  there  ajfembled ,  whofe  Hands  and 
Seals  are  hereunto  putt ,  accordinge  to  the  Lawes  and 
Statutes  of  the  Readme ,  infuch  Cafe  made  and  provided , 
having  a  fpecial  Regard  and  Confederation  to  the 
Prices  at  this  Lime  of  F icluals  and  Apparell ,  and 
all  other  Circumftances  necefjary  to  be  corfidered \ 
From  the  Original  in  the  Poffejfion  of  Mr ,  John  Ni¬ 
chols,  Printer . 

**■  i 

By  the  Day . 

With  ‘Meat  and  Drink.  Without. 

d.  s,  d. 

A  Free  mafon  -  -  -  6  14 

A  mafter  brick  mafon  -  -  6  10 

Their  fervants  and  apprentices  above  the  age  of 
eighteen 


4 


o  8 
A  mafter 
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.A  matter  carpenter, . his  charge 

Their  fervants  and  journeymen  above  the  age 
of  eighteen 

Their  fervants  and  apprentices 
A  plowright  and  Cartwright 
A  matter  bricke  layer 
A  tyler,  plaifter,  and  fhingler, 

A  matter  plaifterer  - 

Their  fervants  and  apprentices  above  the  age  of 
twelve  years 
A  matter  thatcher 
His  fervant 

Fellers  of  wood,  threfhers,  and  all  other  com¬ 
mon  labourers  ;  the  time  of  harueft  ex¬ 
cepted 

The  man  hay-maker 
The  woman  haymiaker 
Weders  of  corne 
Mowers  of  corne  and  gratte 
A  raker  in  corn  harveft 
The  man  reaper 
The  woman  reaper 


-  By  the  Bay. 

With  Meat  and  Brink ,  Without . 

d%  s • 
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o 
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From  the  middle  of  September  to  the  middle  of  March, 
one  penny  by  the  day  to  be  abated  of  the  wages  before  fpeci- 
fied. 


The  bayliffe  of  hufbandry  taking  charge,  and 
able  to  difeharge  the  fame 
A  chiefq  hind,  the  beft  plowman  and  carter 
Vol.  XL  E  e 


By  the  whole  Bear. 

£-  r.  d. 


04  IO  CO 
05  15  CO 

A  ihepard 
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By  the  ulole  Tear • 

£.s.  d. 

A  fliepard  performing  his  charge  -  05  00  00 

Inferior  fervant  man  -  -  02  10  00 

The  woman  fervant  y£  is  able  to  manage  a  houfe- 

holde  -  -  01  15  00 

A  fecond  woman  fervant  -  -  01  c6  08 

A  dayry-maide,  or  waih-maide  -  01  10  00 

It  is  obferved  by  the  flatute  made  in  the  fifth  yeare  of  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  Chapter  the  Fourth,  thefe  follow- 
inge  rules  are  enabled  (that  is  to  fay)  : 

“  That  refufors  to  ferve  for  the  wages  appointed  are  to  be 
imprifoned. 

“  That  all  artificers  and  labourers,  being  hired  by  the  day 
or  week,  fhall,  betwixt  the  midel  of  the  months  of  March 
and  September,  be,  and  continue,  at  their  work,  att  or  be¬ 
fore  five  of  the  clocke  in  the  morning,  and  continue  att. 
worke,  and  not  depart  vntill  betwixt  feuen  and  eight  of  the 
clocke  att  night,  except  it  be  in  the  times  of  breakfaft,  din¬ 
ner,  or  drinkinge  ;  the  which  times  att  the  mold  fhall  not  ex- 
ceede  above  two  houres  and  an  halfe  in  the  day,  that  is  to  fay, 
att  euery  drinkinge  an  halfe  hour ;  for  his  dinner  an  hour  ; 
and  for  his  fleepe,  when  he  is  allowed  to  fleepe,  the  which  is 
from  the  midfl  of  May  to  the  midfl  of  Auguft,  halfe  and 
houre  att  the  mode  ;  and  at  every  breakfaft  an  halfe  houre  ; 
and  all  the  faide  artificers  and  labourers,  betweeen  the  midfl 
of  September  and  the  midfl  of  March,  fhall  be,  and  continue 
att  their  worke  from  the  fpringe  of  the  day  in  the  morninge, 
untill  the  night  of  the  fame  day,  except  it  be  in  the  time 
above  appointed  for  breakfaft  and  dinner  uppon  to  loofe  and 
forfeit  on  penny  for  every  hour’s  abfence  ;  to  be  deducted  and, 
dealted  out  of  his  wages  that  fhall  foo  offend. 

44  That  , 
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“  That  euery  perfon  giuinge  aboue  the  wages  appointed, 
fliall  fuffer  ten  days  imprifonment,  and  forfeit  hue  pounds. 

“  That  every  perfon  takinge  aboue  the  wages  appointed, 
fhall  fuffer  on  and  twenty  days  imprifonment. 

“  That  every  retainer,  promife,  gift,  and  payment  of 
wages  contrary  to  the  ftatutes,  is  vtterly  voide,  and  of  none 
effe6l. 

SIGNED, 


John  Mordaunt, 
Charles  Helt, 
John  Clopton 
Reginald  Horster 


Edward  Hinton, 
Bazil  Fieldinge, 
Charles  Howsham. 
Thomas  Clarke. 
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XX.  Communicated  by  T.  W.  Wrighte,  M.  A .  Secretary . 
From  the  Papers  bequeathed  to  the  Society  of  Antiqua¬ 
ries  of  London.  By  the  late  John  Thorpe,  Efq. 
M.  A,  and  F.  S.  A \ 

>  V 

Head  Nov.  15,  22,  29,  and  Dec.  6,  1792. 

[d]  A  briefe  difeourfe  declaringe  how 
honorable  and  profitable  to  youre  molt 
excellet  maieftie,  and  howe  necefiary 
and  comodioufe  for  your  realme,  the 
making  of  Douer  Haven  fhalbe, 
and  in  what  forte,  w‘ 
leafte  charge  in 
greatefte  per¬ 
fection,  the 
fame  maye  be  accom- 
plyfhed. 

THERE  is  not  one  thinge,  mode  renowned  foueraigne, 
of  greater  necefli tie  (to  maynteyne  the  honor  andfafetie 
of  this  your  ma18  realme),  then  by  all  convenient  means  to'en- 

[«]  This  “  briefe  difeourfe,”  addreffed  to  her  mo  ft  excellent  majefty  queen  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  was  written,  probably  about  the  year  1582,  by  that  mo  ft  excellent  mathe¬ 
matician  of  his  time,  and  fkilful  engineer,  “  Thomas  Digges,  Efquire,  fonne  and 
“  lieyre  of  Leonard  Digges,  of  Wotton,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  Efquire,  and  of 
Bridget  his  wife,  daughter  to  Thomas  Wilford,  Efquire,  which  Thomas  de- 
**  ceafedthe  24th  day  of  Auguft,  Ann.  Dom.  1595,”  Stowe’s  Survey  of  Lon¬ 
don,  ed.  1720,  B.  iii.  vol.  I.  p.  71,  72.  For  a  more  particular  account  of  the 
life  of  this  eminent  peribn,  fee  Wood’s  A  then,  and  the  Biograph.  Britannica. 

creafe 
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creafe  Navigation,  Shipping  and  Maryners.  Thefebeynge  a' 
ftrength  in  tyme  of  warre,  and  in  tyme  of  peace,  members 
mode  profitable  and  coniodious.  But  thefe  can  nether  be  had, 
increaled,  nor  maynteyned,  if  firft  fure  harboroughes  be  not 
provided  as  fafe  Receptacles  to  receiue  and  garde,  them  from 
llormes,  enemyes,  &c. 

This  hath  moved  that  indudryous  nation  of  the  lowe  Con- 
tries  in  Holland,  Zealand,  and  Flaunders  [b], where,  by  reafon 
of  there  fandy  coad,  thoughe  God  hadd  fcarcely  in  anye  place 
allowed  them  eny  good  havens  naturall,  yet  feynge  the  necef- 
fitie  and  comoditie  of  harboroughes  have,  without  regard  of 
eny  charges  or  travel!,  with  infinite  expences,  made  many 
havens  artificial!,  even  in  fuche  places  as  nature  allmofle  de¬ 
nied  them  all  hope  of  helpe.  Whereby  wee  fee  they  have 
drawne  fuche  entercorfe  and  trafique  both  of  forreyn  nations 
for  marchundize,  and  allfo  by  there  induftrye  for  fysfliinge, 
that  in  fewe  years,  even  allmofle  in  our  adge,  thay  have  hyn 
able  to  build  a  noinber  of  mofte  fumptuoufe,  riche,  and 
bewtyfull  citties,  furnyihed  there  coafles  with  great  nomber 
of  Shippes  and  Maryners,  and  were  become  the  mode  popu- 
loufe  and  ritche  natyon  that  the  boon  did  fhine  upon.  And 
not  only  the  feacoafle,  butt  allfoe  the  inlandes  and  contreys, 
by  quicke  vente  of  there  comodities,  doe  participate  of  the 
fame  benefite  and  fielicitie.  And  fuche  there  charges  on 
havens  and  harboroughes  bedow'ed,  doe  yeeld  them  the 
fruyte  of  ritches,  welth,  and  comoditie,  mode  pientifullye 
thoughout  ther  hole  domynions.  But  contrarywyfe  with  us 
this  lade  parly  ament,  lamentable  relation  hath  byn  made  of 

H]  “  When  Queen  Elizabeth  fent  Tome  of  her  forces  to  the  affiftan.ee  of  the 
“  oppreffed  inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands,  Mr.  Digges  was  appointed  Mufter- 
<{  maftcr-general  of  them,  whereby  he  had  an  opportunity  of  becoinirg  perfe&ly 
i(  (killed  in  military  affairs,  See.”  Biograph.  Brit. 
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the  greate  decaye  of  maryners  and  fisfhermen,  to  the  nomTS 
of  manye  hundred  failes  upon  our  coaftes  of  England,  even  in 
this  adge,  and  within  memorie.  And  allfo  of  the  prefente 
poverty,  and  defolate  habitacon  of  manye  fruntier  townes. 

Wherby  yc  plainely  appearith,  that  as  ye  exceffive  expences 
of  the  Lowe  Countreis  bellowed  in  havens,  hathe  not  ym- 
pouerifhed,  but  cleane  contrary  greatly  enriched  them  with 
incomperable  wealth  and  treafure,  with  nomber  of  riche, 
faire,  and  populous  townes.  Soe  our  fparinge  myndes,  or 
rather  gready  gettinge,  gayninge,  and  encroching  land  from 
your  matc  havens,  and  navigable  chanells  hath  utterly  de¬ 
ft  royed  and  fp oiled  manye  good  havens  by  nature  lefte  us  :  and 
thereby  wrought  very  beggery,  myfery  and  defolation  in 
thefe  your  fruntier  townes. 

And  yf  wee  fearche  the  very  caufe  of  ye  florifhing  eftate  of 
London,  which  allmofte  alone  in  quantitye,  people,  and 
wealth  in  this  adge  and  Realme,  ys  fo  encreafed  :  And  con- 
trarywyfe  of  ye  pourty  or  rather  beggerye  and  decaye  of 
Wynchelfey,  Rye,  Roomney,  Hide,  Douer,  and  manye  other 
pore  townes,  wee  fhall  fynde  the  decaye  of  thofe  havens,  and 
preferuacon  of  the  Temes,  the  onlye  or  chieffe  occafyon. 

Hereby  fufficiently  appearith  how  incomperable  juells  ha¬ 
vens  and  fure  harboroughes  are,  for  the  gayninge,  rnaynteyn- 
inge,  and  encreafmge  people,  wealthe,  and  comodity  in  anye 
Realme.  And  noe  lelfe  ftrengthe  and  fecuritie  doe  they  bringe 
in  tyme  of  warre,  as  well  by  the  multitude  of  maryners  (a 
mofte  feruyceable  people)  and  fhippinge  which  they  breede, 
as  allfo  by  inhabitacon  of  the  Fruntyers. 

But  in  the  whole  circuyte  of  this  youre  mats  famoufe  Ilande, 
there  is  not  enye  one,  ether  in  refpedle  of  fecuritie  and  defence, 
or  of  trahque  and  entercourfe  more  conveniente,  needefull,  or 
rather  of  neceflltie  to  be  regarded  then  this  of  Douer,  fcituate 
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upon  a  Promontorye,  nexte  fruntinge  a  puyflante  forreyn 
kinge,  and  in  the  verye  ftraighte  paifadge  and  entercourfe  of 
allmofte  all  the  Shippingeof  Chriflendom. 

And  yf  that  our  renowmed  kinge,  your  mats  father,  of  fa¬ 
mous  memory e  Henry e  8th,  in  his  tyme  founde  howe  necef- 
fary  yt  was  to  make  a  haven  at  Douer,  (when  Sandwich,  Rye, 
Camber,  and  others  were  good  havens,  and  Calleis  allfoe  then 
in  his  poiTeffyon)  and  yet  fpared  not  to  beftowe  of  his  owne 
treafure  fo  great  a  mafe  in  buildinge  of  that  Peere  [c],  which 
then  feemed  a  probable  meane  to  performe  the  fame,  howe 
muche  more  is  the  fame  nowe  needefull  or  rather  of  neceffi- 
tie,  thofe  good  havens  being  extreemely  decaied  and  noe 
fafe  harborough  lefte  in  all  the  coafte  all  mode  betwene 
Portefmouth  and  Yermowthe  ;  feynge  the  fame  allfo  may  be 
performed  without  expence  of  your  mate  pryvate  treafure  ; 
The  prefente  guyfte  of  the  parly  am1  confidered,  and  there 
ready  willes  fo  plainely  difcouered  to  fupply  whatfoeuer 
charge  ihalbe  needefull :  whenfoeuer  by  your  gratioufe  provi¬ 
dence  thay  fhall  fee  the  Realme  armed  with  fuche  a  fhield,  and 
endowed  with  fo  greate  ajuell. 

The  Commodities  that  therhy  bathe  to  your 
maiejiie  and  Realme  Jhall  enfue. 

Fyrfte  a  place  of  refuge  and  favegard  to  all  marchantes 
your  mats  Subieeles  paffing  from  London,  and  all  other 
the  Eaft  and  N.  Eafte  partes  of  England,  to  Fraunce, 
Spayne,  Barbery,  Levante,  the  Ilandes  or  other  parts  South 

or  Welle  of  the  world  ;  for  wante  of  harboroughe  at  Douer, 
cither  goinge  furth,  or  returninge,  ihalbe  enforced  to  ride  yt 

il  [c]  King  Henry  VIII.  expended  65CO0I.  upon  a  pier  to  reflore.the  haven,  but 
in  vain.’*  Hiflorical  Defcription  of  a  fecond  antierit  Pifture  in  Windfor  Caltle, 
by  John  Topharn  Efq.  F.  R.  S.  F.  S.  A.  Lambarde’s  Perambulation  o  Vent,  p. 
147,  Camden’s  Riitannia,  ed.  1789.  vol.  I.  p.  120.  Harris’s  Hid,  Kent-  p.103. 
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oat  in  open  Rodes  to  the1  greate  perrill  :  or  in  tyme  of  warres 
for  want  of  fuche  fuccor  to  throwe  themfelves  on  the  contrary 
coafle  into  the  armes  of  there  enemyes. 

For  all  other  flrangers  yonr  mats  friends  that  pafifethe  Seas 
from  Hamborough,  Danfke,  Lubicke,  Emden,  Scotland,  Den- 
marke,  or  anye  partes  of  the  Lowe  Contries  to  eny  partes  of 
the  world  South  and  S.  Welle,  whereof  there  are  dailie 
greate  nombers,  or  of  Spayne,  Portugall,  Fraunce,  or  Italy, 
bounde.  Northwarde,  ether  to  London,  or  to  enye  of  thefe 
Northren  provincs,  bothe  paffing  and  repaffmge  they  muft 
of  necefiitye  touch  as  it  were  upon  this  Promontorye,  and 
upon  enye  chandge  of  wynde,  or  feare  of  enemy  for  a  fure  re¬ 
fuge,  will  mode  willinglye  and  thankefully  ymbrace  to  fweete 
and  fafe  a  Centuarye. 

Noe  Promontorye,  towne  or  haven  of  Chriflendom  ys  fo 
placed  by  nature  and  fcituacon,  bothe  to  gratyhe  freindes,  and 
annoye  Enemyes,  as  this  your  ma"  towne  of  Dover. 

Noe  place  or  towne  of  Chriflendom  foe  fetled  to  receave 
and  deliver  intelligens  for  all  cires  and  actions  in  Europe  from 
tyme  to  tyme, 

Noe  towne  of  all  the  Lowe  Contreis,  (allthough  by  there 
induflrie  they  have  manye  excefiiue  populoufe,faire  and  riche) 
by  nature  fo  fetled  ether  to  allure  entercourfe  by  fea,  or  to 
trayne  inhabitants  by  lande,  to  make  it  great,  fayre,  riche, 
and  populoufe. 

For  alluringe  entercourfe  by  fea  there  is  fufficient  fayd  all- 
readye. 

By  lande  yt  hath  a  better  ayre  and  water,  twoe  chief  ele¬ 
ments,  t  hen  all  the  ritch  townes  in  Holland  and  Zealande. 

For  her,  the  contrey  rounde  about  farr  better  woodded 
then  thers,  and  the  whole  llieere  wherin  yt  flandeth,  and 
round  about  ye  very  Town  it  felf  lb  well  forted  for  errable  and 
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pafture  of  all  fortes,  for  marfhe  and  medowe  fo  well  furnifhed 
as  harte  of  man  caHot  wifh  or  defier  yt  better, 

A  Quarrie  of  itoane  at  hand,  fufficiente  to  build  both  towne 
and  haven,  in  mode  fufficient,  large,  and  bewtyfull  mancr  : 
There  wanteth  nothing  by  lande,  fea,  or  ayer,  yt  can  be 
wifhed.  And  if  thofe  indudrious  people  of  the  Lowe  Con- 
treis  had,  in  all  ther  provinces,  futche  a  Seate,  with  like  como- 
dities,  theye  would  make  it  a  Spectacle  to  the  whole  world, 
without  refpedte  of  charges  whatfoeuer. 

There  wanteth  nothinge  but  an  Harboroughe,  which  made, 
all  other  partes  of  peoplinge,  wealth  and  ftrengthe,wiil  followe 
of  itfelf. 

There  wdlbe  ihortly  after  fuch  encreafe  of  Nauigation,  as 
wee  fhalbe  able  to  take  for  our  owne  hearrings  yeerly,  thofe 
millions  which  ye  Flemyngs  by  our  flouth,  have  for  rnanye 
yeares  wholye  converted  to  themfelves,  as  appearith  by  Gui- 
ciardyne ,  that  fifhinge  onlye  beinge  none  of  the  leafte  foun¬ 
dations  of  all  there  prowde  townes, 

A  merveloufe  nomber  of  our  poore  people,  both  by  thes 
woorkes,  till  the  haven  bee  made,  and  afterwards  by  the  fhip- 
pinge,  fyfhinge  & c.  wilbe  ymployed,  who  nowe  for  wante  of 
worke  are  whipped,  marked,  and  hanged. 

The  quicke  utterance  of  comodities,  which  alhvayes  folow- 
eth  by  encreafe  of  entercourfe,  will  caufe  all  the  coade  and 
fheere  to  bee  notably  manured,  and  peopled,  not  withe  poore 
idle,  but  withe  paynefull  indudryous  rich  pfonns :  a  greate 
ornaraente  and  comoditie  in  peace,  and  fure  defence  in  warre, 
the  fame  beinge  the  fruntier  nearefte  coafle. 

The  encreafe  of  navigation,  fiihinge,  and  trahque,  that 
heereby  will  growe,  and  the  great  wealth  and  comoditie  hereof 
aryfinge,  will  not  be  conteyned  within  one  fheere  alone,  but 
powred  furth  into  all  partes  of  this  Realme,  to  the  greate 
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reliefe  of  the  poore,  and  contentacon  of  all  degrees,  encrea- 
fing  of  artes  and  occupacons ;  a  pattern  whereof  wee  may 
behould  even  in  our  nexte  neighbours  the  Lowe  Contreys,  not 
fained  in  ymagination,  but  actuallye  by  them  put  in  exequu- 
tion  :  And  greate  fhame  it  were  for  us  to  difpaire  attayninge 
that  which  wee  fee  others,  our  neighbours,  have  atchieued 
before  us. 

As  the  whole  Realme  ingenerall,  foe  youre  maiefty  allfoe  in 
refpe£te  of  youre  perticuler  revenues  fhall  reape  greate  profyte 
by  encreafe  of  fubfedies,  which  allwayes  will  growe  greater, 
together  with  the  wealth  of  the  lande,  befides  the  increafe  of 
cu domes,  and  futch  other  revenues  as  fhalbe  made  of  the  foile 
there  gayned  from  the  feas. 

The  fheere  of  Kent  beinge  within  fewe  yeres  growen  merve- 
loufe  induftryous  in  tillinge  and  manuringe  there  groundes, 
when  they  fhall  fee  fo  convenient  a  Porte  to  vent  there  fuper- 
fluous  comodities,  will  not  only  encreafe  in  wealth  and  people, 
but  allfo  yeld  unto  your  mats  coffers  for  tranfportacon  of  there 
exceife  in  wheate,  barly,  and  beere,  greate  encreafe  of  re¬ 
venues  :  and  all  other  fheers  taking  example  by  them,  will 
likewyfe  growe  in  labour,  induftry,  wealth,  and  people. 

There  can  noe  pitche,  tarre,  maftes,  cables,  or  other 
tackle  for  fhippinge,  paffe  from  Danfke,  Denmarke,  or 
other  Northern  partes  to  Fraunce,  Spayne,  or  Italie,  but 
your  matie  havinge  a  ftronge  hande  of  lhippinge  at  Dover, 
maye  command,  for  money,  the  choice  thereof  before  enye 
kinge  in  Chriftendom,  in  tyme  of  peace,  and  in  tyme  of  warre 
therby  allfo  difable  enemies,  and  contente  freinds  ;  befides 
ye  infinite  comoditie  that  may  happely  growe,  both  to  the 
whole  Realme  in  generall,  and  to  your  maiefties  coffers  allfoe, 
by  a  Staple,  that  in  tyme, with  good  pollecye,  may  bee  erected 
there,  to  ferve  both  Southe  and  North  contries  w*  there  mu- 
trail  co.rodities. 
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In  tyme  of  war  res  howe  dangeroufe  attemptes  maye  be 
made  with  fmale  frigotts  by  fyer,  or  otherwife,  to  endanger 
your  maiefties  Nauye,  where  nowe  yt  lieth  with  hope  fuf- 
ficiente  to  efcape  and  returne  againe  before  cnye  (hippinge  can 
be  made  out  of  the  Temes  to  refkue  or  revendge,  the  expertcft 
fouldiers  and  feamen  belle  knowe  (</).  But  this  harborough 
beinge  made  and  furnyfhed  w*  good  ihippinge,  as  allwayes  yt 
wilbe,  noe  futch  attempts  will  ever  be  made :  the  enemye 
beinge  allured,  howfoever  the  wynd  blowe,  upon  enye  alarme 
ether  from  London  or  Dover  to  be  fur  pry  zed,  and  noe  hope 
left  to  efcape. 

Your  matJr  havinge  fhippinge  at  Douer,  may  allfoe  upon 
all  fodaines  with  lelTe  charge  fett  furth  to  Ikowre  the  fea  of 
pyrates,  wherby  your  navy  of  merchants  will  merveloufly 
encreafe  and  florilh,  both  to  the  greate  (Length  and  wealth 
of  the  Realme,  and  to  the  great  encreafe  of  your  mats  cuf- 
tomes. 

In  like  forte  our  fifhinge  navies  may  be  maynteyned  and 
protedled,  as  well  from  pillferinge  pyrates,  as  other  violence 
of  (Dangers,  and  therby  reape  the  benehte  of  your  feas, 
whereby  our  (Length  by  fea  will  merveloufly  encreafe,  and 
great  nombers  of  poore  people  ymployed,  as  well  on  land,  in 
knitting  nettes,  making  and  mendingeboth  (hipps  and  tackle, 
as  allfoe  in  gettinge  of  fyfhe,  a  foode  greatlye  to  releeue  the 

(d)  Thomas  Diggesisfaid  to  have  written  “  England’s  Defence  :  a  Treatife 
il  concerning  Invalion  j  or  a  Brief  Difcourfe  of  what  orders  were  belt  for  re- 

pulling  of  foreign  Enemies,  if  at  any 'Time  they  Ihould  invade  us  by  Sea,  in 

Kent,  or  elfewhere,”  in  1599,  (there  mull  be  a  miftake  in  this  date,  as  he 
died  in  1595,  it  was  written  probably  in  1590)  :  but  not  publilhed  till  1686. 
London,  fol.  in  five  Iheets.  There  was  a  tra&  of  the  fame  nature  publilhed  at 
the  end  of  his  Stratioticos,  edit.  1590,  intituled,  “  A  Briefc  Difcourle  what 
“  Orders  were  beft  for  repulling  of  foraine  Forces,  if  at  any  1  ime  they  Ihould 
“  invade  us  by  Sea,  in  Kent,  or  elfewhere.”  It  contains  only  five  leaves  in 
4to. — Biograph.  Brit. 
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pouertie  of  the  Realme,  and  excefliuely  to  encreafe  your 
mats  revenues,  by  cuftomes  of  futch  comodities  as  fhall  abun¬ 
dantly  bee  broughte  in  for  exchange  of  thofe  our  fyfhe. 

The  fiihinge  navies  beinge  by  this  meanes  bothe  protected 
and  greatly  encreafed  :  all  lawes  for  poonyfhment  and  taxes 
for  releeving  idle  and  pore  people  will  then  ceafe,  for*there 
fhallbe  noe  perfon  for  age  or  ficknes  allmofte  fo  ympotent, 
but  fhall  fynde  heereby  fome  trade  wherby  to  get  ther 
Lyvinge,  as  by  example  of  the  Lowe  Contreis  wee  may  plaine- 
lye  behoulde. 

What  greater  honor  to  your  mal7  then  like  as  you  are  (in 
righte  of  inheritance),  Ladye  of  the  narrow  feas,  foe  to  bee 
able  in  deede  to  maintayne  yl  feyniorye,  and  to  put  the  fame 
in  exequution  at  all  tymes,  as  farre  furthe  as  your  highnes 
fhall  fynde  convenient. 

What  greater  honor  to  your  maieftie  then  to  bee  the 
founder  of  fo  notable  a  Monumente,  lyinge  in  the  eie  of  all¬ 
mofte  all  the  fhippinge  of  Europe.  A  thinge  your  mats  fa¬ 
ther  afpired  at  wr  expence  of  foe  greate  a  made  of  his  owne 
treafurc. 

What  greater  honor  then  to  be  able  in  tyme  of  peace  and 
warre  to  protedte  freinds,  and  offend  enemyes  more  then 
enye  other  Prynce  of  Europe. 

Seinge  then  it  hath  pleafed  God  to  leave  unto  ys  Realme 
futch  a  fcituation  for  a  porte  towne,  as  all  Chriftendom  hathe 
not  the  like,  and  endowed  the  fame  withe  all  comodities  by 
Land  and  Sea,  that  can  be  wy filed  to  make  the  harboroughe, 
allure  entercourfe,  and  mayntayne  inhabitants.  And  that 
the  fame  once  performed  (in  all  probable  djfcourfe  of  real  on) 
fhall  bringe  futch  heapes  of  comodities,  not  only  for  increafe 
of  your  maieftis  particular  revenues,  but  allio  of  wellfare 
and  riches  to  the  whole  Realme  in  gcnerall.  The  fame  alfo 
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beinge  a  thinge  fo  needfull,  or  rather  of  necefiitie,  afwell  for 
fuccoringe  and  protecting  friends  as  annoyinge  and  offend¬ 
ing  enemyes,  both  in  warre  and  peace.  And  that  it  hath 
pleafed  God  in  his  providence  to  referue  the  fame  as  an  orna¬ 
ment  of  yo1'  tyme,  to  be  nowe  performed  by  your  maieftie, 
and  leaft  as  a  mofie  honorable  Monument  of  your  happy 
raigne  to  all  pofteritie. 

Mee  thinkes,  there  remayneth  no  other  deliberacon  in  this 
cafe,  but  howe  mod:  fufficiently  and  with  greateft  perfection 
poffible,  mod:  fpeedelye  the  fame  may  bee  accomplished. 

And  in  difcharge  of  fome  parte  of  my  bounden  duety  to 
ye  advancement  of  your  maieftyts  fervice,  having  not  only 
heard,  by  examynacon  of  the  auncient  and  mod  fkilfull  ma* 
ryners  and  inhabitants  of  Dover,  the  true  eftate  of  all  alter¬ 
ations  that  have  happened  there  thefe  forty  yeres  ;  but  allfo 
my  felf  feene  and  founded  all  the  chanells,  ihelues,  and 
rodes  there,  and  fett  them  down  exactly  in  platte,  having 
allfo  conferred  the  fondry  opynions  both  of  ftrangers,  and 
allfo  of  our  owne  nation,  for  the  repayringe  or  newemakinge 
a  perfitt  haven  there,  and  comparing  the  lame  wc  that  myfelf 
haue  feene  put  in  execucon  in  fondry  places  of  the  Lowe  Con- 
treis,  for  making  havens  artyliciall,  1  haue  in  the  end  refolued 
vpon  one  form  of  platte,  which  of  all  other,  (afwell  for  the 
vfe  and  comodytie  when  yt  is  finifhed,  as  for  the  pofiibiiitie, 
or  rather  facilitie  in  makinge,  for  the  probabilitye  or  rather 
affured  certaintye  of  contynuance,  for  avoydinge  grea'ce  waff 
of  timber,  and  favinge  a  great  made  of  treafure,)  I  iinde  and 
judge  of  mode  perfeccon.  Ana  aibeyt  the  Flemyilie  platte,  in 
former  conference  of  comanyffioners,  was  adiudgcd  or  all 
other  then  offred  the  mofte  probable  (r  ):  yet  vpon  due  confi- 

deration 

“  (/■)  See  the  petition  of  the  mayor,  jurates,  and  commonalty  of  Dover,  prefented 
“  to  the  Lords  ot  the  Council,  Hating  the  importance  of  the  harbour  ot  Dover,” 
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deration  this  platt,  I  prefume,  will  appeare  in  all  refpe6ls  more 
comodioufe,  more  faecible,  more  allured  to  contynue  :  farro 
leffe  coaft  in  maintenance,  and  at  leafte  due  thoufand  poundes. 
leiTe  charge  in  makinge,  as  by  thes  articles  of  explanation 
and  charge  enfuynge  more  evidentlye  maye  appeare.  The 
which  I  humbly  prefente  to  yormaieftys  gratioufe  comideracon, 
as  a  matter  of  greate  moment,  both  in  peace  and  warre,  for 
your  highnes  feruyce,  for  the  greate  comfort  of  all  the  Navie 
of  yor  Realme,  and  a  Monumente  mode  honorable,  and  none 
of  the  leafte  to  all  pofteritie  of  your  mats  mofte  profperouf, 
gratiouf,  and  happye  raigne. 

The  Commodities  of  the  Eng! if  Platte ,  prefented  by  Thomas 
DiggeSy  compared  withe  the  Flemmyjhe . 

Inprimis,  it  is  not  haulf  the  charge  of  the  Flemyfh  platte, 
by  reafon  of  the  chargeable  foundacons  allredy  laied  by  K. 
Henrie  the  8th  wch  are  ymployed  to  ferue  this  platte  (jT  ). 

Befidesthe  invention  of  a  newe  Baye,  to  bee  made  of  beach, 
oaze,  and  chaulke,  wherby  infinite  wafte  of  tymber,  and 
endlefte  charge  of  reparations  ys  allfoe  avoyded. 

II.  It  is  more  probable  and  allured  afwell  in  refpedfce  of 
the  backwater,  which  is  farr  greater,  as  of  the  feituacon  of 
the  Sluce,  which  is  farre  nearer  to  the  haven  mouthe,  befides  a 
waulie  to  guyde  yr  water  wch  in  the  Flemyfhe  ys  omytted. 

III.  It  is  more  comodyoufe,  as  well  in  refpedte  of  the  vfe  of 
that  goodlye  greate  baye  before  the  towne  and  caftle,  wcb 

&c.  &c.  preferved  by  Mr.  Topham,  in  his  “  Hiftorical  Defcription  of  a  Second 
“  Pi&ure  at  Windfor  Caftle,”  p.  14. 

(/)  See  “  Plat  of  the  Town  and  Harbour  of  Dover,  temp.  Queen  Elizabeth,” 
publifhed  with  “A  Defcription  of  an  Antient  Pi£ture  in  Windfor  Caftie,”  &c. 
by  John  Topham,  Efq.  F.  R.  S.  F.  S.  A. 
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in  the  Flemmyfhe  platte  is  quyte  lode,  as  of  the  fludgates* 
wherby  vefTells  may  pade  to  the  very  towne,  and  fhippes  ride 
in  water  contynually,  that  by  the  Flemmyfhe  everye  tyde  lye 
on  bare  grounde. 

IV.  It  is  more  affured,  and  lefTe  perriloufe,  in  refpedte  of 
convenient  accefle  for  fhipping  at  all  tymes  to  rede  in 
fafetye  fludd  and  ebbe,  wch  in  the  Flemmyfhe  platte  is  farm 
otherwife. 

V.  The  harboroughe  lefle  perryloufe  to  enter,  and  much 
fafer  within  then  the  Flemmyfhe,  as  by  the  platte  conferred 
wilbe  manyfede. 

VI.  The  charge  of  maintenance  this  worke  when  it  is 
finifhed,  not  the  quarter  of  the  Flemyfhe  platte. 

VII.  Noe  futch  wade  of  tymber  as  in  the  Flemyfh  platt,  a 
thinge  efpecially  to  bee  regarded. 

VIII.  There  wilbee  foe  mutch  lande  at  the  peere  gayned 
from  the  fea,  to  buylde  vpon,  as  together  with  that  wch 
your  m'y  allready  hathe,  will  yelde  for  twentie  one  yeares, 
or  three  lyves,  to  be  leafed,  an  hundreth  pounde  rente  ayeare, 
and  after  will  be  to  the  crowne  for  euer  warth  a  thoufand 
markes  by  the  yeare  at  leafte  :  befides  all  futclie  revenues  as 
in  tyme  to  come  may  be  made  of  the  longe  Baye,  and  wade 
under  the  caftle. 

IX.  The  revenues  of  the  head  money  and  haulf  paffage, 
with  haulf  the  rents  aforefaid,  will  well  fuffice  to  mayntayne 
thefe  workes  :  fo  that  the  other  moitie  will  growe  clerely  to 
the  crowne  for  euer,  befides  a  merveloufc  increafe  of  cuf- 
toine,  &c. 

X.  The  fuccefle  of  this  platte  not  prooued  by  coniecture, 
but  by  evidente  reafons  grounded  vpon  plaine  experyence 
there  allreadie  wrought  for  thirtie  yeares  and  more. 
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XI.  The  haven,  in  full  perfeccon  made,  cleared,  and 
ftronglye  fortyfied,  all  with  one  charge,  and  y4  whole  not 
to  coice  fo  mutche  by  hue  thoufande  poundes.,  as  the  Flem- 
myiheplatte  of  ad  rye  harboroughe  onlye. 

The  verity  of  all  ihes  articles  fhall  evidently  appeare  by 
conference  of  the  explanacon  of  the  platte  enfuynge  :  with 
the  articles  of  the  trewe  eftate  of  Douer  haven,  and  all  altera¬ 
tions  happened  fynce  the  buyldinge  and  decay  of  the  peere, 
fubferibed  by  the  handes  of  the  mode  auncient,  fenfible,  and 
fkillfull  jurates,  mailers,  and  maryners  of  Dover,  whiche  I 
have  allfo  adioyned  becaufe  they  may  feme 

as  a  telle  to  trye  ye  value  of  enye 
plattes  offered,  and  to  difeerne 
probable  and  feazible, 
from  vaine  fryvo- 
loufe  and 
phantallicalh 

Articles  explaynlng  the  Englijh  Platt  of  Dover  Haven  prefented 

by  Thomas  Digges . 

Inprimis,  there  is  converted  to  the  ufe  of  this  platt,  fo 
greate  a  parte  of  the  peere,  and  other  foundacons  laid  by 
your  mat3  father  kinge  Henrye  8th,  as  would  code  at  lealle 
twentie  thoufand  pounds  yf  thay  were  nowe  to  be  newe 
made. 

The  Northern  waull  that  leadeth  from  the  Sluce  to  the 
haven  rnowthe,  and  all  other  workes  in  this  platte  of  done 
or  tymber  that  are  to  bee  newe  made,  are  fetled  upon  hrme 
foundacons  of  rock,  and  to  be  wrought  vnder  the  protedlion 
of  ye  peere  allreadye  buylt,  whereby  thay  are  fhrowed  from 
the  radge  of  the  fea,  and  therby  to  be  framed  more  eafely 
and  a  ffL  redly,  and  w*  far  re  leffe  chardge. 
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Likewyfe  on  the  other  fide,  yt  is  protedted  from  the  force 
of  the  feas  w-e  greate  fhelues  and  banks  of  beache,  wsh 
with  groins  of  fmale  charges  may  be  encreafed  or  mynyfhed 
as  occafyon  fhalbe  offered. 

The  longe  waull  from  the  haven  mowth  towards  the 
towne,  hath  allready,  by  nature,  a  foundacon  made  of  15 
foote  highe  of  beache,  with  oaze,  fo  incorporate  that  it  re- 
tayneth  water  of  ytfelf. 

By  this  precedent  allreadye  offered  by  nature,  wee  meane 
to  raize  a  bay  8  or  10  foote  higher  of  the  like  fubftance  : 
whervnto  arte  fhall  adioyne  futche  foorme  and  matter  as 
rnufte  of  neceffity  caufe  mutch  greater  perfeccon,  and 
therby  abundantly  fuffice  to  ferue  the  purpofe  it  is  ordayned 
for. 

And  becaufe  experience  teachith,  that  chaulke  with  oaz 
doth  fmgularly  bynde,  and  greate  clyffes  and  mountaynes  of 
chaulke  therto  adioynynge  :  This  Baye  fhalbe  made  of  thofe 
three  fubftances,  chaulke,  beache,  and  oaze,  which,  without 
charg,  God  hath  there  provided  and  layd  in  redyneffe,  which 
fkillfully  cowched  and  interlaced,  as  by  ye  Modells  for  that 
purpofe  more  perticulerly  maye  appeare,  cannot  but  make  a 
Bay  farre  more  fure,  and  tenfold  lelfe  charge  then  futche  as 
in  the  Flemyfhe  platte  ys  required. 

And  to  the  Seawarde  this  Baye  fhall  allway  be  defended 
and  garded  with  a  mafiye  banks  of  beache,  wch  by  the  North- 
renjawe  of  the  haven  mouth  will  aliway  bee  maynteyned, 
and  may  with  groynes  of  fmale  charge  at  pleafure  be  en¬ 
creafed  in  what  place  wee  lyfle. 

And  wheras  the  exceffive  wafle  of  pile  and  plank  in  the 
Flemyfhe  platte,  to  performe  fo  hudge  a  worke  of  5  furionge 
in  length,  wold  be  futche  as  yt  is  doubtfull  whether  the 
whole  Realme  be  able  to  fpare  tymber  to  fupplye,  yt  is  noe 
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le.de  doubtfull  allfo  after  they  fhall  pafle  ye  rocky  foile, 
whether  they  ihall  euer  with  any  pyling  reach  fo  deepe  as  to 
make  a  fure  foundation  to  fettle  there  waulle  vpon. 

But  in  this  worke  the  foundacon  is  allreadye  fetled  and 
rayzed  15  or  16  foote  in  heighte,  within  6  or  7  foote  of  full 
fea,  and  the  fame  allreadye  by  experience  found  fo  firme,  as 
yt  retayneth  water  that  dandeth  12  or  14  foote  in  heighte 
aboue  the  lowe  water  marke.  And  therfore  no  doubt  at  all 
by  arte  to  fupply  the  fmale  worke  remayninge  to  be  fy- 
nifhed. 

Heereby  fhall  be  avoyded  the  excedive  wafte  of  tymber, 
wcK  wold  be  not  only  burdenoufe  and  odyouf  to  the  whole 
Realme,  but  allfo  mode  iniuryoufe  to  your  mats  Navie  ;  and 
allfo  to  ye  whole  N  avie  of  your  mats  Subiedts  :  a  matter  mode 
efpecially  to  bee  refpedted. 

The  mole  without  is  allreadye.  rayfed  by  yor  matS  father, 
with  rockes  3  fadome  in  heighte,  ther  is  noe  more  to  doe, 
but  by  the  fame  arte  of  tunbotes  to  raife  the  worke  2  or 
3  fadome  higher.  For  performance  wherof  the  rockes 
allready  fonken,  wcb  may  be  wayed  up  and  remoued  from 
betweene  the  haven  and  the  newe  Mole,  will  allmod  fuffice 
without  farder  feeking  for  them. 

The  Sowtherne  Juttye  or  bullwarke  will  all  way  e  retayne  fo 
greate  a  quantitie  of  beache  betweene  the  fea  and  the  peere, 
as  the  howfes  there  built,  and  to  bee  built,  will  neuer  be  in 
eny  danger,  as  by  evident  experience  thefe  40  yeares,  yl  is 
mod  manyfed  by  fuccede  of  groynes  allredy  made. 

Allfo  after  thofe  30  rodd  of  the  Peere  betwene  that  jut¬ 
tye  and  the  Mole  fhalbe  cleared,  the  fea  having  his  free  courfe 
of  ebbe  and  fludd  through  the  fame,  cannot  by  eny  meanes 
permitt  any  fhelves  or  banckes  of  beach  or  fande,  to  lye  before 
the  haven  mowthe,  for  by  evident  experyence  thefe  30 
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yeares,  and  more  yt  hath  byn  approued,  that  no  fhelues  of 
beache  have  euer  growne  or  remay ned  longer  then  they  have 
byn  fhrowded  and  protedled  by  the  peere.  Soe  that  the  only 
doubte  is  of  fuch  beache  as  may  repofe  it  felf  vnder  the  Sow- 
therne  jawe  of  the  haven  mowth,  which,  by  the  force  of  the 
Mailer  Slucc,  fhall  allway  be  fcowred  and  remooued. 

This  mafter-Sluce,  as  in  the  platt  may  belle  bee  conceaued, 
is  placed  diredlly  againlle  the  haven  mowth,  not  20  rodd 
dillante  from  ye  only  place  of  perrill  to  bee  clenfed,  the  back- 
tvater  farre  greater  then  that  of  the  Flemmylhe  plattr  his 
courfe  firfle  ftraightned  betwreene  the  jutties  to  geeue  him  force, 
and  then,  by  a  waull  directly  e  guyded  and  ayded  to  worke  his 
belle  effedte,  and  fo  farre  more  probable,  and  allured  in  all 
refpedts  then  the  Flemmylhe,  to  clenfe  the  haven  mowthe, 
wherof  there  is  none  that  euer  fawe  the  workinge  of  the  Sluces 
in  the  Lowe  Countreis,  or  in  Newhaven  in  France,  that  can 
make  enye  doubte. 

True  it  is  the  abundance  of  beache  is  futche  that  is  carried 
with  the  fludd,  as  by  noe  groynes  it  is  poflible  to  be  flayed, 
and  therfore  no  contending  by  force  with  an  enemye  fo 
puylfante,  but  wyfely  to  geeue  him  place,  and  free  paffadge  is 
the  only  way  and  then  by  a  llronge  backwater  to  purge  and 
clenfe  futche  dregges  as  he  fhall  leave  behinde  him  to  annoy 
the  haven  mowth.  Thus  will  the  fludd  carry  him  Eallward, 
farder  and  farder  towards  Sandwiche,  wch  hereafter  will 
reft  in  more  perrill  of  this  beache,  then  ever  Dover  fhall,  and 
mufte,  in  tyme  to  come,  be  conftrayned  by  like  arte  to  ayde 
them  felves  againlle  yt. 

This  is  plainely  approued  by  the  hudge  groynes  and  black 
bulwarke  buylt  by  your  mats  father  to  Hay  the  beache, 
which,  neuertheles,  after  yt  had  filled  all  thofe  workcs,  came 
about  the  hed  of  the  peere,  howe  farre  foeuer  yt  was  built,  and 
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vnder  ye  lee  and  fhadowe  therof,  banked  it  felf  into  greatc 
ihelues,  which  ihelues  and  bankes  of  beach  never  contynued 
longer  then  the  peere  defended  them  :  for  fo  fone  as  the 
North-eail  end  of  the  peere  decayed,  the  fea  prefently  re¬ 
moved  thofe  banks  of  beache,  and  as  the  peere  decayed  more, 
foe  were  thofe  bankes  of  beach,  allwayes  more  worne  away, 
and  neuer  refted  farder  forth  into  the  fea  then  they  were  pro- 
tedled  by  the  Peere.  And  at  this  daye,  there  is  nether  bankes 
of  beache  nor  fande,  that  lyeth  higher  or  farder  out  then  yt  is 
protected  by  the  rockes  or  buyldings  of  the  peere.  As  by 
the  articles  of  the  true  eilate  of  the  haven,  acknowledged  by 
generall  confent  of  the  auncient  fkillfull  mailers,  &c.  more 
plainly  may  appeare. 

A  fiudgate,  or  locke,  there  is  allfo  made  in  the  bight  ad- 
ioyninge  to  the  mailer-fluce,  as  in  the  platt  is  beile  perceaued, 
the  whiche  fhal!  feme  not  only  to  lett  in  and  out  all  futch  vef- 
fells  as  may  paffe  with  marchandize  even  up  to  the  towne,  but 
allfo  to  penne  vp  the  backwaters  to  futch  height,  that  fhippes 
may  fafely  ride  a  flote,  fludde  and  ebbe  within. 

Thefe  kinde  of  lockes,  or  fludgates,  are  vfually  in  many 
places  of  the  Lowe  Contreis,  and  fhall  haue  in  this  place, 
therto  adi  nned,  a  firme  foundacon  of  chaulkie  rocke  to  fettle 
vpon.  The  proportion  of  the  fludgates  and  capeflainds  to 
wynde:  them  open,  and  faile,  fhall  in  Modell  bee  allfoe  fed: 
downe. 

The  Ryver,  as  by  the  platte  may  beile  bee  conceaued,  ys 
turned  from  his  old  courfe,  at  the  ilone  bridg  by  a  double 
iluce,  to  let  him  runne  ether  towards  the  caille,  or  towards 
Paradize,  as  occafyon  ilialbe  offered  :  towards  Paradice,  yt 
is  conveiedall  alonge  the  ilreete  vnder  the  Clyffe,  not  only  to 
feme  all  the  inhabitants  w*  freifhe  water,  but  all  fo  by  the  fe- 
cond  double  iluce,  called  Paradize-fluce,  to  clenfe  and  fcowre 
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at  all  tymes,  both  partes  of  the  olde  haven,  named  Paradize  ; 
and  allfo  the  chanell  of  the  newer  haven,  even  downe  to  the 
mowthe,  and  will  reasonably  Suffice  of  it  felf,  to  clenfe  the 
mowthe,  and  kepe  yt  open,  excepte  by  Some  radge  of  Eaftern 
wynds,  the  beache  growe  fodainly  to  a  greate  banke.  Upon 
errye  futche  occafion  Shall  the  Mafter-fluce  bee  opened,  whofe 
violence  willbe  futch  afwell  in  refpedt  of  the  greate  waighte  of 
the  backwater,  as  of  the  depthe  of  his  faull,  and  of  his  force, 
enclofed  and  guyded  to  the  place,  and  chiefly  by  reafon  of 
the  neereneffe  therunto,  that  it  will  teare  vp  and  open  the 
paffadge,  though  it  were  clene  clofed  vp.  And  foe,  no 
doubt  at  all  of  a  perpetuall  good  harboroughc  for  ever. 

The  foorme  of  the  mafter-fluce,  and  double  fluces,  Shall 
allfoe,  in  modell  particularly  be  defcribed. 

The  lafte  and  left  fluce  of  all,  is  that  wch  refteth  in  the 
North-eaft  wall  of  the  backwater  nexte  the  caftle,  which 
may  bee  ether  a  fluce,  or  litle  locke,  to  penne  vp  the  water, 
and  lett  boates  paffe  to  and  froe  :  the  vfe  therof  is  not  only 
to  receaue  water  Sufficient  to  devide  the  encreafed  beach,  or 
bafe  towne,  from  Douer  itfelf,  thereby  to  preferue  the  chief 
towne  from  eny  danger  of  fodaine  incurfyons,  but  allfo  to  lett 
goe  at  lowe  water,  to  fcowre  and  make  a  good  chanell  all- 
way  for  fhippes  to  come  up  to  ye  towne. 

The  foile  woonne  and  gayned  from  the  fea,  wherto  your 
mafy  iuftly  is  and  fhalbe  entituled,  may  be  Sorted  into  200 
ground  platts  at  the  left,  for  dwellinge  howfes,  befides  con- 
veniente  roomes  left  for  ftreetes,  market  place,  churche,  &c. 
as  in  the  platte  isexpreffed,  and  euery  of  thofe  howfe  plattes, 
one  with  another,  of  fuche  receyte  as,  beinge  builte,  will  yelde 
at  left  20  nobles  rente  yerely  a  peece,  yf  thay  were  in  a  towne 
offarre  leffe  entercourfe  then  this  is  Sure  to  bee.  And  to  haue 
a  leafe  for  three  lyves,  offo  mutch  foyle  for  a  howfe  platt,  in 
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a  place  of  fuche  trade  to  build  vpon,  thay  cannot  wante  te¬ 
nants  at  xs.  rente  a  yeare,  to  buyld  on  there  owne  charges, 
which  prefently  wold  yelde  your  maUc  iool.  a  yeare,  and  1000 
markes  yearly  at  leaft,  after  expiracon  of  thofe  leafes  to  the 
crowne  for  euer.  Befides  all  the  newe  baye,  and  that  lande 
that  yerelye  will  encreafe  more,  vnder  and  beyonde  the  Cattle, 
able  to  fcituate  a  newe  towne  vpon.  The  fame  likewyfe  to 
yeld  you  matiC  and  fucceffors  a  rent  by  futch  as  fhalbe  per¬ 
mitted  to  dwell  thereon. 

After  this  Haven  and  Mole  ys  brought  to  perfeccon,  there 
is  noe  doubte  but  the  entercorfe  of  all  nations  will  be  fo 
greate  as  your  mati!  fliall  haue  tenaunts  ynowe  to  inhabite  and 
builde  both  the  newe  bay,  and  allfo  that  watte  vnder  the 
cattle,  which  beinge  forted  out  into  convenient  ttreetes,  will 
fhortly  growe  to  bee  a  proper  bafe  towne,  and  yelde  a  greate 
revenue  to  the  crowne  for  euer. 

No  we,  that  by  apparante  demonftration  (not  grounded 
vpon  phantafie  or  coniedture,  but  approued  by  experyence 
and  fuccette  for  30  or  40  yeares),  I  hope  it  is  evidente  that 
thefe  workes  beinge  performed,  the  haven  and  rode  will  be 
lafe,  fure,  and  comodyoule  for  all  fhippinge  that  ihall  pafle 
this  frete  or  promontorie  to  repaire  unto,  wherof  the  nomber 
wilbe  fo  greate,  and  entercourfe  fo  notable,  as  yt  cannot  but 
excettiuely  enriche  and  encreafe  the  inhabitants,  yt  wilbe 
allfo  necefiary  to  confider  ho  we  the  fame  may  bee  fortyfied, 
and  made  of  ftrength  fufficient  to  withttand  enye  fodaine  at- 
tempte  or  incurfyon  of  the  enemye.  Wherein,  if  this  foorme  of 
Platte  deferue  enye  commendacon  in  refpedte  of  the  haven 
makinge  ;  it  is  cheefly  in  this,  that  with  one  and  the  fame 
charge  the  haven  is  both  made  and  ftrongely  fortyfied,  and 
every  juttye,  towre,  and  baye,  dothe  ferue  to  a  double  office, 
both  to  refifte  ye  violence  of  the  fea,  preferue  the  haven,  and 
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allfo  to  repell  the  forreyn  enemye,  as  forcebly  as  if  the 
workes  had  byn  made  to  yr  only  purpofe,  as  by  the  platte  and 
articles  enfuynge  more  playnely  fhall  appeare^ 


Of  the  Fortifcatioji . 

THIS  baye,  or  haven  of  Dover,  is  on  ether  fide,  as  well 
beyond  the  caftle  North-eaft  ward,  as  beneth  the  greene  bull- 
warke  South-weftwarde,  envyroned  with  foe  hudge,  fteepe, 
and  highe  cliffes,  as  ther  is  no  poffibilitye  for  the  enemye  to 
lande,  but  ether  on  the  beache  againft  the  peere,  or  towne, 
or  ells  to  enter  the  harborough  it  felf.  For  landinge  againft  the 
peere,  that  Southern  juttie  made  to  mayntayne  the  beache, 
doth  allfo  very  aptely  fupply  the  office  of  a  platfoorme,  or 
bullwarke,  not  only  with  ordynance  to  beate  into  the  fea,  and 
all  the  enterance  betwene  the  mole  and  yt,  but  allfo  to  flanke 
Weftward  all  the  beache  and  landinge  places  there,  as  con¬ 
veniently  as  yfit  had  byn  of  purpofe  made  to  noe  other  vfe. 

Likewyfe  the  Northerne  jawe  of  the  haven  mowthe  beinge 
chefely  made  to  encreafe  a  backe  of  beache  alonge  the  newe 
bay  or  banke,  ferueth  not  leffe  fitly  for  a  platforme,  to  fcowre 
all  that  beach  along  downe  towards  the  cafide  foote,  where  yt 
is  againe  anfwered  with  the  other  platfoorme  allreadye  reft- 
inge  at  the  foote  of  the  clyfFe. 

And  for  the  haven  mowthe  it  felf,  befides  the  plattfoormes 
on  the  jutties  without,  there  is  allfoe  within -the  haven  ad- 
ioyninge  to  the  fluce,  a  platt  foorme  planted  with  ordynance, 
diredflye  beatmge  the  enterance,  in  futche  forte  as  yt  is  vt- 
terly  ympoffible  for  enye  veflell  to  enter  there,  yt  may  not  bee 
bowged  by  enye  one  of  thofe  three  defences  ;  and  yet  is  there 
2  allfo 
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allfo  the  (tone  towre,  which  not  only  ferueth  for  the  iluce 
howfe,  but  allfo  to  command  thofe  plattformes  and  defend 
the  mafter-fluce,  andbefides  all  thes  defences,  there  is  allfo  all 
the  ordynance  from  the  caftle  on  the  one  fide,  and  greene 
bullwarke  on  ye  other,  to  croffebeate  clene  ouer  all  the  baye. 

The  newe  buildinge  allfoe  by  the  peere,  beinge  forted,  as 
in  the  platt  is  defcribed,  befides  convenient  ftreetes  for  accede 
to  all  the  howfes,  there  is  a  place  of  affembly  lefte  large 
ynowglie  to  putt  1000  fouldiers  in  battaill,  with  convenient 
pafladges  to  marche  towards  the  curteyns,  on  the  fea,  with 
itreetes  of  capacitie  fufficient  to  receaue  fouldiers  for  defence 
of  thofe  curteynes,  fo  that  there  is  nether  Antwerpe,  Flufsh- 
ing,  nor  eny  of  all  there  townes  in  the  Lowe  Contreis  that 
are  reputed  ftrongeft,  that  towards  the  fea  is  more  forcebly 
fortified  then  this  fhalbee. 

Towards  the  mayne,  yt  cannot  be  denyed,  but  yt  is  euery 
way  commanded  of  the  hills  and  cliffes,  and  therfore,  what 
wealth  and  pride  foeuer  ye  towne  fhall  growe  vnto,  yt  fhall 
neuer  be  able  to  ftande  alone,  but  allwayes  at  devocon  of  the 
foueraigne ;  nether  can  the  forreyne  enemy,  if  by  eny  treafon 
he  lhould  furprife  yt  euer  be  able  to  houlde  and  keape  it 
againfte  a  kinge  of  Englande  ;  and  yet  as  fufficiently  able  to 
defende  it  felfe  from  enye  hoftile  invafyon  by  fea,  as  eny  towne 
of  Chriftendom  that  is  reputed  mode  ftronge  and  lure. 


A  Com - 
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A  Computation  of  the 
Charges  of  Douer  Haven ,  accordinge 
to  the  Englifh  Platte . 


'the  Charges  oj  one  Rodd  fquare  of  IVaull  filled  to  a  foots  in 
height  e. 

Enfuethe . 

s.  d. 


The  hewinge  of  the  (lone  afhlar,  and  Endftons, 
with  artyficiall  bevelinge,  and  lockbands,  one 
within  another,  will  amounte  before  they  be  at  the 
place  readye  to  be  layed,  iad.  the  foot  of  pare- 
ment  meafure  ;  and  foe  for  the  rodde  -  16  6 

The  endftones  fhalbe  4  foote  at  left  longe,  and  therfore 
requireth  a  yard  and  more  of  hllinge  betwene  thofe  endftones, 
which  muft  be  doon  ether  with  ragftone  or  hewen  chaulke 
laied  in  morter.  Counterfortes  allfo  mufte  be  made  10  or 
12  foote  in  length,  and  3  foote  brode  ;  at  the  foote  in 
every  rod  one  of  hewen  chaulke,  the  reft  fhalbe  of  oaze, 
beache,  and  other  rubbifh  rammed  betwene  thofe  counter¬ 
forts. 

One  barrell  of  Tarris  will  ferue  to  laye  three 
rodd,  at  5s.  the  barrell  -  *  18 

j8  buffhells  of  lyme,  at  2d.  the  bufihell,  will 
laye  one  rodd  -  "3 

18  buffhells  of  fand,  at  id.  the  bufihell,  will 
laye  one  rodd  -  -  16 

80  foote  ragftone,  or  hewen  chaulke,  in  eury 
rod,  to  lyne  the  waull,  and  make  yc  counterforts, 
at  id.  ob.  the  foote  -  -  10 


2  workemen,  6  laborers,  will  fublf antially  worke 
one  rodd  fquare  a  day  to  a  foote  in  height,  and 
allfo  ram  in  the  core  :  ther  wages  -  7  » 
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Some  of  one  rodd  long,  one  foote  high  -  39 

The  foure  foote  waull  alone  without  counter¬ 
fortes  and  core,  will  well  be  performed  the  rodd 
for  -  -  -  20 

The  Longe  Waull. 

This  waull  is  to  bee  made  by  cuttinge  a  trenche  in  ye  mayne 
bankes  of  beache,  which  are  allredy  fo  bound  with  oaze,  that 
they  hould  water,  and  by  filling  that  trenche  with  the  mudd 
and  oaze  which  cloyeth  now  the  haven.  The  which  oaze 
will  in  fhorte  tyme,  fo  combynde  all  the  beache,  as  no  water 
at  all  fhall  be  able  to  drayne  out,  and  that  which  is  throw ne 
vp  will  raize  the  fame  aboue  the  highe  water  marke.  It  mufte 
be  myxed  and  interlaced  with  chaulke,  and  cowched  in  be- 
vevelinge  manner,  accordinge  to  fuche  patterne  and  propor¬ 
tion  as  in  modell  is  fett  downe.  One  rodd  of  this  may  well 
be  performed  with  twoe  lighters,  of  eight  men  to  a  lighter,  in 
5  daies. 

There  wages  will  amount  to  20  nobles  yp  rodde,  which  is 
the  whole  charge.  For  the  ftufie  cofteth  nothinge,  and  the 
lighters  may  alllo  beftowe,  in  that  tyme,  good  (lore  of  chaulke 
at  the  bottome  of  the  bay,  to  ftrengthen  and  bynde  the  foote 
therof. 

7 he  Charges  of  the  Baiet 
and  Jutties ,  &c. 

The  firfte  juttie  or  hedd  runynge  from  the 
haven  mowthe  Sowth,  into  the  fea,  is  36  rodd 
longe,  whereof  30  rodd  is  of  fingle  waull,  be- 

ingc 
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inge  allreadie  filled,  ye  whiche,  at  20s.  the  rodd, 
30  foote  highe,  amounteth.  vnto  * 

The  other  6  rodd  to  bee  made  into  the  fea 
withe  counterforts,  and  core  at  39s.  8d.  the  rodd, 
32  foote  highe  is  - 

The  end  and  Weft  fide  of  the  fame  juttie  will 
hold  9  roddes  longe,  32  foote  highe,  with 
core  and  counterforts,  at  39s.  8d.  the  rodde  is 
Allfo  betweene  thefe  twoe  walks  of  a  rodd  in 
thicknefs  there  will  be  about  12  rodd  folid,  to 
be  filled  with  beache,  oaze,  rubbilh,  &c.  3I.  ye 
rodd  folid  a  pece,  wilbe 

The  Sowtherne  jawe  allfo  of  the  haven 
mowthe  to  the  cheyne,  8  rods  longe,  30  foote 
highe,  without  core,  at  20s.  the  rodde 

Allfo  the  turnynge  to  the  flayers  of  fingle 
waull,  without  core,  8  rodd  more 

Allfo  from  the  ftayres  10  rod,  wth  core,  at 
39s.  8d.  the  rod,  24  foote  highe 
Some  of  this  whole 
Jutties  charge  is  -  ^2944 

The  Northerne  jawe  and  waull  to  the  greate 
Sluce  28  rod  longe,  w*  the  turninge  end,  may 
be  accounted  at  30  rodd  longe  on  ether  fide, 
and  fo  60  rod  in  all,  wl  core  and  counterforts 
at  39s.  8d.  ye  rodde,  24  foote  highe,  amounteth 
vnto 

Allfo  betwene  thofe  waulles,  about  40  folid 
rod,  at  3I.  the  rod  of  core 

Softie  of  this  Baye  £2976 
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The  South  baye  or  landfether  of  the  great 
fluce,  io  rodd  on  the  one  fide,  and  12  on  the 
other,  with  ye  turnynge  ende,  may  be  accounted 
round  about  25  rodd,  ye  which  24  foote  high, 
at  39s.  8d.  the  rodd,  amounteth  vnto 

Item  20  rod  of  core  folid  amounteth  vnto 
Some  of  this  baye  £1250. 
The  embowed  bay,  wherin  the  fludgate  to 
lett  fhippes  paffe  to  the  towne  fhall  ftande,  is 
17  rodd  on  ether  fide,  the  fludgate  24  foote 
highe,  at  39s.  8d.  the  rodde 

The  greate  Sluce  w£  his  ftorehowfe  and  all  en- 
gynns  therto  apperteyninge  with  your  mats  Sta- 
tua  in  yc  frunt  for  an  honorable  monument, 
that  this  haven  was  your  matS  arte,  may  cofte 
The'  fludgates  to  lett  fhippes  paffe  to  and  fro 
to  the  towne,  with  the  ftone  ftayers  by  ye  haven 
mow  the 

Thedooble  fea  waull  from  the  Northern  jutty 
downe  to  the  cattle,  being  made  of  chalk,  oaze, 
and  beach  5  rodd  ouer  at  ye  bafe,  and  narrow- 
inge  to  the  breadth  of  4  rod  at  the  toppe,  wth 
a  coffyn  damme  in  the  myddle  of  6  foote  at  the 
coffyn  damme  bottome,  and  ten  foote  at  the 
toppe,  filled  with  oaze,  at  10L  the  rodd,  being 
200  rod  in  length,  will  amownt  vnto 
The  makinge  of  the  dammes  to  keape  out  the 
fea  while  the  woorke  is  in  hande,  and  a  groyne 
to  Wynne  more  beach  on  the  South  fide,  and 
eertaine  milles  to  void  the  water  will  cofte 
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Of  the  Mole . 

The  buyldinge  of  the  mole,  and  clearing  of  the  30  rodd  of 
the  peere,  betweene  the  mole  and  harborough  mowthe  ys 
performed  at  once,  for  by  tunbotes  thofe  fonken  rockes  may 
both  be  wayed,  and  allfo  conveyed  to  the  mole  better  cheape 
then  to  feke  them  farder  off. 


Ihe  Charges . 

£* 

5  Tunbotes  havinge  to  euery  boate  8  men, 
will  haue  for  wages  40s.  a  day,  and  thefe, 
in  2  yeares,  will  verye  well  raize  the  mole  to 
his  perfedtion.  The  charge  therof  amounteth 
vnto  -  -  1460 

1 50  tunnes  and  chaines  to  feme  ye  botes  will 
code  -  -  300 

The  charges  of  the  Mole  -  fiy6o. 

The  turnynge  of  the  Ryuer,  and  makinge  of  the  other 
Sluces,  may  be  doonne  at  leyfure,  after  the  flreete  downe  to 
the  peere  is  buylte  :  for  then  will  euery  howfe  for  his  owne 
comoditie  in  refpedte  of  freiihe  water,  bee  content  to  beare 
haufe  charge  of  trenchinge  the  chanell,  where  the  ryver  (hall 
rconne,  and  the  fluces  will  not  code  500/.  the  makinge,  ex- 
cepte  the  townfmen  growinge  welthy  for  the  bewtye  of  there 
tovvrne  lyfte  to  garnifh  them  with  faire  (lone  howfes,  wherein 
thay  may  bee  at  more  or  leffe  charge  as  theylyfte. 


the 


The  order  of  Proceading  lo  make 
this  hauen  wt  leajie  charges 
in  greatef  perfection. 


"  '  **  •  ••  *'j  L‘ .  V  ■■  ■  •  '  t.  i  %’ 

THE  firfte  degree  of  all  other  is  to  refolue  vpon  fome  one 
certaine  platte,  without  the  which  no  deliberacon  can  be 
vfed,  nor  refolution  made,  what  proportion  of  ftuffe  is  to  bee 
provided,  nor  what  kinde  of  woorkmen  entertayned.  And  if 
the  platte  I  haue  prefented  to  your  matie  be  founde  in  due  ex- 
amynacon  more  probable  and  eafye  to  bee  performed,  more 
comodioufe  for  vfe  of  fhipping,  leffe  perryloufe  for  entrance, 
more  profitable  to  the  towne  then  the  bed  hitherto  prefented, 
and  at  leade  twenty  thoufand  pounds  lefle  charge.  Then  I 
thinke  yt  fhalbe  noe  ill  advife  to  refolve  on  the  fame.  Yf  enye 
better  may  be  offered,  I  wifh  the  bed:  to  be  feledted.  And  al¬ 
beit,  by  attentyve  examynacon  of  all  circumdancs,  I  have 
fully  fatisfied  myfelf,  yet,  in  a  matter  of  this  ymportance,  I 
will  not  by  eny  meanes  take  vpon  mee  fo  greate  a  burthen  as 
to  avowche  enye  thinge  vpon  myne  owne  creditt,  but  having 
heere  fett  dowric  demondratively  both  myne  opynion  and  the 
reafons  that  induce  me  to  yt,  I  humbly  crave  yt  may  with 
others  be  conferred,  the  bede  chofen,  and  the  fame  as  a  platte 
delivered  from  your  maty  fpeedely,  fubdantially,  and  effec¬ 
tually  to  be  putt  in  exequution.  And  for  the  order  of  pro- 
ceadinge  in  ye  woorke,  if  this  platt  fhall  be  chofen,  I  thoughts 
meete  to  adioyne  thefe  few  notes  enfuynge  : 

In  all  woorkes,  whether  thay  be  greate  or  fmale,  there  is 
twoe  ufual  wayes  to  bargaine  for  them.  The  one  is  called  by 
greate,  when  ether  the  whole  together,  or  partes  therof  fe- 
uerally,  for  a  pryce  certaine  are  concluded,  and  bargayned  for. 

The 
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The  other,  when  woorkemen  of  all  fortes  are  by  daies 
wages  intertayned,  and  fo  the  woorke  fett  forward  accord- 
inge  to  the  platte. 

In  the  firfte  way,  there  neede  noe  treafurer,  comptroller, 
clearkes,  purveyo15,  nor  other  officers,  but  only  a  furveyor  or 
overfeer,  from  tyme  to  tyme,  to  fee  the  worke  iubftantially 
andperfitlie  performed,  according  to  the  platte  and  patterne 
agreed  vpon. 

But  in  fo  greate  and  ilrange  a  worke  as  this,  there  are  none 
that  by  greate  will  ever  offer  to  vndertake  the  fame,  but  they 
wilbe  fure  to  demand  dooble  fo  muche  as  happeiy  may  per- 
forme  it  ;  and  will  allfo,  yf  they  bee  not  diligently  overfeene,. 
pynche  the  worke,  and  ether  for  lucre,  or  feare  of  Ioffe,  make 
yt  fo  ileightly  and  infufficiently  as  maye  vtterly  fpoile  the 
whole. 

And  this,  I  thinke,  mooued  your  ma’5  father  rather  to 
choofe  the  fecond  w'ay,  wherin  his  matle  was  exceffively 
charged  by  multitude  of  officers,  which  were  twentie  at  leafte, 
continually  in  paye. 

To  avoid  therfore  both  inconveniencs,  a  meane  coorfe 
may  be  taken,  in  eftablifhing  only  futch  officers  as  of  neceffitie 
mufte  contynue,  whiche  fhalbe  verye  fewe. 

And  for  purveyoTS  for  tymber,  cariadges,  bavyn  woorkes, 
and  tunnboord,  for  wardens  of  Carpents,  Mafons,  and  Cupers; 
for  Clarkes  of  Barrmen,  Coorts,  Mafons,  and  Carpenters,  and 
futch  other  inferyour  officers  by  commyffion  thay  may  be 
placed  and  difcharged  as  occafions  fhall  arize  in  the  works  to 
vfe  or  leave  them  ;  and  therby  greate  foms  of  money  faved 
that  otherwyfe  fhuld  be  confumed  in  idle  officers.  But  of  this 
coniyffion  I  leave  more  particulerly  to  intreate,  becaufe  yt  is 
allredy  drawne  in  very  convenient  order. 
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But  to  fpeede  forward  the  weorke,  yt  were  Convenient  that 
before  the  fellinge  feafon  pafTe  away,  the  commyllioners  meet* 
to  gene  order  that  there  bee  provyfion  made  for  tymber,  af- 
well  for  pile  as  planke,  which  mufte  in  diuerfe  partes  of  the 
woorke  bee  vfed. 

Allfo  for  tunbotes  cfpeciallcare  mufte  be  had  of  very  choice 
tymber  to  make  the  cafke  boordes,  and  then  mufte  they  bee 
very  well  feafoned,  for  if  thofe  toonns  leake,  and  receaue  water, 
thaye  are  vtterlye  ymprofytable.  There  islitle  tymber  in  Kent 
to  be  found  for  this  purpofe,  excepte  in  the  weald,  but  in  Suf- 
fex  I  tliinke  will  befte  prouyfyon  be  made. 

Then  fhall  yt  bee  befte  of  euery  kinde  of  woorke  tobegynne 
a  rodd  ortwoe,  and  that  fynifhed  and  made  fubft  anti  ally,  ar¬ 
tificially,  and  in  full  perfection,  to  trye  who  will  vndertake 
befte  cheape  by  greate,  according  to  thofe  patterns,  to  fynifh 
the  refte. 

Likewyfe  afwell  for  refoormynge  yf  all  that  ftone  y‘  hath 
byn  mifhewen  by  direction  of  one  Tree  we,  as  alfo  for  newe 
makinge  of  all  the  reft,  yc  may  be  proponed  to  futch  as  (ac¬ 
cording  to  the  modell  or  patterne  delivered  by  the  director  of 
the  woorks)  fhall  undertake  to  fquare  them  by  the  foote  of 
Parement  meafure,  at  leaft  price.  If  enye  will  take  it  in 
hand  better  cheape  then  it  fhall  faull  out  by  dayes  worke. 

And  in  the  meane  tyme,  till  fuche  perfons  can  bee  found 
as  will  bargainefor  eche  kind  of  woorke  by  greate,  good  or¬ 
ders  mufte  be  fett  downe  emonge  the  woorkmen,  and  there 
workesfo  forted,  and  futche  preparacon  made  for  ftuffe  con¬ 
venient,  that  noe  tyme  be  lofte,  nor  paye  ymployed  on  idle 
perfonnes. 

For  all  thefe  and  euery  other  perticularities,  the  commyf- 
fioners  may,  from  tyme  to  tyme,  eftablifh  or  make  orders  ac¬ 
cordingly,  as  by  the  overfeer  of  the  woorkes,  thay  fhalbe  ad¬ 
vertized  of  defaultes. 
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And  thus  maye  the  whole  woorks  be  performed  fubftanti- 
ally,  furely,  and  workemanly,  and  that  with  as  fmale  charge 
and  expences  as  ys  poffible. 

And  to  the  end,  a  fynall  refolution  in  this  matter  may  bee 
taken,  and  that  the  worke  yt  feif,  without  farder  delay,  may 
goe  in  hand  :  I  haue  hereto  allfo  adioyned  articles  of  the  true 
eftate  of  the  fame  haven,  with  futch  alteracions  as  haue  hap¬ 
pened  fythens  the  firfte  begynninge,  buylding,  and  decaying  of 
the  peere,  wherby  yt  ihalbe  eafye,  even  as  by  a  tutchftone,  to 
trye,  and  certainly  by  reafon  to  examyn  the  probabilitye  of  all 
plattes  offered. 

The  articles  enfue. 

Articles  of  the  true  efate  of 
Douer  Haven  both  before  and fithens ye 
building  of ye  Peere ,  w(  the  alterations  made 
by  the  beach ,  as  it  is  found  by  ye  examinacion  of  the 
mof  fenfible ,  Auncient ,  and fkilfull  Men ,  by 
direction  of  the  Lord  Admirall  of  England , 
being  at  Douer  the  2 1  December , 

'  anno  1581. 

Before  the  peere  was  builte  out,  there  are  men  alyue  can 
remember  that  there  was  no  banckes  or  fhelues  of  beache  to  be 
feene  before  Douer,  but  all  cleane  fea,  betwene  Arteclif  tower 
and  the  caftle  clyffe. 

By  experience  it  hath  byn  allwayes  found  that  as  the  peere 
was  built  out,  fo  the  banckes  of  beach  allfo  beganne  to  growe, 
and  lay  farder  out  as  the  peere  was  farder  built,  and  as  the 
peere  hath  decayed,  fo  thef  banckes  of  beache  allfo  haue  byn 
ether  fcowred  awaye,  or  dryven  farder  in,  and  that  thofe 
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bankes  of  beache  never  refte  farder  furth  into  the  fea,  then 
they  are  defended  by  the  peere. 

Allfo  it  is  found  that  the  making  of  groynes  will  euer  en- 
creafe  quantitye  of  beache,  and  the  decay  or  pulling  downe 
thofe  groynes,  doth  allfo  caufe  the  fame  bancke  of  beach  to 
weare  away  fo  farre  furth  as  the  groynes  are  builte  or  taken 
a  wave. 

J 

Allfo  yt  is  found  that  the  abundance  of  beache  ys  fo  greate 
as  thay  cannot  bee  ftaied  by  enye  groinds,  but  that  they  will 
fill  thegroynds,  and  then  goe  aboute  them,  holdinge  on  there 
courfe  as  the  fludde  caryeth  them. 

Allfo  that  there  is  noe  other  enterance  or  haven  mowthe  at 
this  prefente,  but  futch  as  the  ebbinge  out  of  the  fea  water, 
and  coorfe  of  the  ryver  doth  keape  open. 

It  is  allfo  found  by  experyence  that  ye  fame  mowthe  or  en¬ 
terance  doth  allwayes  growe  neerer  and  nerer  towards  the 
towne  ;  and  that  in  tymes  pafte  yt  hath  growne  fo  neare,  that 
by  the  violente  radge  of  the  fea,  palling  through  the  fame  ;  a 
parte  of  the  towne  it  felf  hath  byn  in  danger  to  be  overthrowne. 

Allfo  it  is  found,  that  the  beach  hathe,  and  dothe  increafe 
ftill  more  and  more,  vnder  and  beyond  the  caftle. 

Allfo  yr  lately  where  5  rodd  of  bavyn  worke  haue  byn  made 
vp  of  the  broken  peere,  the  beache  is  allfo  growne  out  to  the 
end  therof,  and  fo  growth  downe  from  thence  lower  and  lower 
towards  the  towne  warde. 

Allfo  it  is  founde  that  the  greate  rocks  that  were  fonken 
by  kinge  Henrie  VIII.  doe  ftill  lye  there,  and  are  not  remoued 
by  eny  violence  of  fea,  but  by  the  wearing  of  them,  or  loofe- 
neffe  of  the  ground  vnder  them,  have  fonken  fomewhat  lower 
and  lower. 

% 

Allfo  it  is  found  that,  parte  of  the  peere  ftandethe  on  a 
ftrmc  rocke  of  chaulke,  and  parte  on  a  fofte  foyle. 
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Allfo  it  is  apparante  at  this  prefent,  that  where  the  beache 
and  oaze  are  incorporate  together  in  a  maine  fhelf,  yt  fo  re- 
tayneth  the  water  inclofed  within  the  fame,  towards  the  clyfFe, 
that  there  is  euer  a  longe  handing  poole  of  water,  12  foote  at 
leafte  higher  then  the  fea  without  at  lowe  water. 


\ the  names  of  futch  Maflers  and 
Id ownfmen  of  Douer ,  as  acknow - 
ledged  w 1  one  Confent ,  all  the 

Articles  ah  one  conteyned \  to 
be  verie  true . 


Thomas  Wattson, 
William  Tydeman, 
Thomas  Siselye, 
John  Harte, 

John  Gouldstone, 
William  Gilberte, 


John  Legend, 
Harry  Tydeman, 
Thomas  Brounger, 
Thomas  Haselwood, 
John  Aphowell, 
Thomas  Panterye. 
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Articles  of  the  State  of  Douer  Harbour  refolued 
vpon  before  Mafer  Richarde  Barrie ,  Lieutenant 
of  Douer  Cajlle ,  John  Garret  Maior  of  Douer , 
and  the  °f urates  there ,  the  third  day  of 
fanuary  1581,  by  the  Examination  of  the 
mofle fenfole ,  auncient ,  and fkilljull  Men 
and  Maryners  ofDofaer ,  upon  certaine  ^uefions 
or  Articles  proponed  by  Thomas  Digges,  Efq . 

•whofe  Names  are  fubfcribed  as  followethe  : 

Firfte,  thay  affirme  that  the  wooden  ftaiers  of  thepeere  did 
lye  diftante  from  the  end  of' the  bavyn  worke  nowe  newely 
made,  fixe  roddes  and  foure  foote. 

Item,  It  is  well  remembred,  that  at  a  full  fea,  a  fhippe 
that  had  drawne  1 8  or  20  foote  water,  might  haue  layed  her 
fide  to  the  faid  ftaiers. 

Item,  thay  affirme  that  thay  haue  knowne  lye  in  the  bight 
wthin  the  Crane,  at  one  tyme,  the  Faucon,  the  Sacre,  the 
Barke  of  Bulleyn,  the  Greyhound,  the  Rofe  Lyon,  the  George 
and  the  Dragon  of  the  kings.  And  thay  well  remember  that 
Ihippes  of  200,  and  better,  have  ridden  there. 

Item,  yt  is  knowne,  by  experyence,  that  the  faid  ftaiers 
ftand  vpon  rockes  of  chaulke,  and  that  is  rocks  of  chaulke 
all  alongeft. 

Item,  thay  fay  that  the  inward  bight  or  old  harboroughe 
called  the  Paradize,  was  mutche  filled  with  oaze  and  beache, 
and  that  the  fame  was  caried  out  by  mens  hands,  for  to  make 
the  harboroughe  better  for  the  lodginge  of  Shippes. 

Item,  thay  agree  and  affirme  that  the  South  and  South- 
weft  wyndes  do  bringe  the  beache  :  But  it  paffeth  away  furthe 
wtbout  as  yt  comethe,  vnleffe  yt  be  flayed  by  groyndes. 
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Item,  thay  finde  that  thefe  wyndes  that  bringeth  the  beache 
will  carry  away  the  fame  furthe  onn  to  the  caftle  as  aforefaid. 
And  the  Eafte,  and  E.  Northed;  wyndes  be  the  wyndes 
that  do  mofte  flay  the  beache  without  the  peere. 


John  Garret,  Maior  of  Douer, ' 
Thomas  Andrewe,  Bailie  there. 


Robert  Fynnett, 
Thomas  Wattson, 
Roger  Gryce, 
William  Wellye, 
Thomas  Brodgate* 
John  Knappe, 

John  Bargar* 

William  Tydyman, 
Richard-  Siselye, 
Cobham  Doves, 

Harry  Tedyman, 

John  Legent, 

Robert  Birte, 

William  Courtne^ 
Richard  Carter, 


"Jurates- 


Thomas  Bronger 
John  Harte, 

Roberte  Edge, 

John  Tooke, 

John  Golsby, 

Thomas  Marychurch,, 
Thomas  Haslewood, 
Roberte  Flem~ynge.. 
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if ''uejlions  proponed  by  Thomas  Digges ,  Dyy 
rejoined  vpon  by  the  mojl  Jklllful  Seamen 
and  Maryners  of  Doner ,  foloweth : 

Quejlion.  Inprimis,  Howe  longe  the  tide  that  cometh  from 
the  South- weft,  commonly  caulled  the  fludd,  dothe  roon  on 
his  cyurfe  after  it  is  full  fea,  within  ye  harbour.  I  meane 
howe  many  howres  it  ronneth  North-eaft  before  the  full  fea, 
and  how  manye  howres  after  comonlye  ? 

Anfwere.  To  that  it  is  anfwered,  the  tyde  of  flud  conty- 
nuethe  ronnynge  alongeft  the  lhoare  three  howres  at  the 
Moiehed,  and  fo  alongft  to  the  North-eaft,  afore  yt  is  full 
fea  in  the  harbour,  and  after  it  is  full  fea  in  the  harbour  ; 
liftewife  other  three  howres. 

Queftion.  Item,  how  manye  foote  the  water  doth  faull,  or 
ebbe  righte  downe  at  or  within  the  mole,  before  the  tyde 
turne,  I  meane  before  the  tide  begynne  to  roon  to  the  Sowth- 
weft  at  ye  Mole  ? 

Anfwere.  To  that  it  is  anfwered,  that  it  faulleth  in  the 
fpringe  ftreames  ten  or  eleven  foote,  afore  the  tide  begynne 
to  run  backe,  and  at  a  Neape  ftreme  feven  foote. 

^nefion.  Item,  whether  the  fludde  or  ye  ebbe  roonne  fwyf- 
tefte  at  the  Mole  hed  ? 

Anfwere .  To  that  it  is  anfwered, that  the  ebbe  runneth  fwyf- 
teft  at  the  Mole  hed,  as  they  well  fyndby  experyence. 

dfueflion.  Item,  whether  the  tide  that  cometh  from  the 
North-eaft,  commonly  called  the  ebbe,  doe  run  fwyfteft,  ether 
w*hin  the  mole,  or  without  the  mole  ? 

A?ifwere .  To  that  it  is  anfwered,  that  the  ebbe  dothe 
roonne  fafter  and  ftronger  without  the  Mole  thenwthin. 
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4J ueftlon .  Item,  howe  many  foote  the  tide  that  cometh  from 
ye  North-eaft,  doth  make  the  water  fwell  wthin  the  Mole? 
aboue  the  lowe  water  marke,  before  the  tide  cominge  from 
the  Sowth-weft,  commonly  called  the  fludd,  begynne  to 
roonne  ? 

Anfwere.  To  that  it  is  anfwered,  that  it  fwelleth  in  fpring 
ftredmes  x  or  xi  foote,  and  in  neape  flreames  vii  foote, 
before  ye  tide  of  fludd  bee  bente. 

% 'uefiion .  Item,  howe  many  foote  is  the  water  fwollen  or 
raized  in  heighte  aboue  the  lowe  water  marke  by  the  Mole,  at 
fuch  tyme  as  the  tide  firfte  begynnethe  to  run  from  the  South- 
well;  there  ? 

An f were.  To  that  it  is  anfwered,  that  it  fwelleth  or  rayzeth 
in  heighte  aboue  the  lowe  water  by  the  Mole,  at  fuch  tyme  as 
the  tyde  firfte  begynneth  to  roonne  from  ye  Sowth-weft,  ten 
or  eleven  foote. 

guejiion.  Item,  howe  many  foote  doth  the  fludd  raize  yc  wa¬ 
ter  from  the  firft  beginning  or  coming  from  the  Sowth-weft 
till  it  hath  made  full  fea,  and  in  what  tyme,  I  mean  at  or 
within  the  Mole  ? 

Anfwere .  To  that  it  is  anfwered,  that  in  a  fpring  fireme,.  at 
full  fea,  at  the  Mole,  it  higheth  or  raizeth  twentie  or  one  and 
twentie  fote  water,  and  at  a  neape  ftreame,  fourteene  foote 
water. 

4 'ueftion .  Item,  in  the  bay  before  the  towne,  and  againfte 
the  platforme,  howe  deepe  maye  yo“  paffe  before  you  come  to 
the  firm  foundacion  ? 

Anfwere.  To  that  it  is  anfwered,  that  in*  the  fame  have  it 
hath  byn  founded,  and  that  within  right  over  againfte  the 
plattforme,  wch  wee  take  you  meane  Penylefbenche,  yt  is  foe  in¬ 
corporated  with  oaze  and  beach,  that  we  cannot  driue  downe 
to  the  foundacion  any  thinge  :  but  at  the  lowe  water  marke 

it 
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'it  hath  byn  proued  by  a  barr  of  ix  foote  longe,  and  it  reach- 
cth  not  ye  foundacion. 

^uejtion.  Item,  howe  longe  it  is  fithence  the  bankes  of 
beache  laye  ont  beyond  the  woodden  flairs  at  the  peere  ? 

Anfwere.  To  that  it  is  anfwered,  that  it  is  fithence  eny 
pullers  of  beach  came  out  beyond  ye  woodden  flaires  in  the 
peere,  a  twoe  or  three  and  thirtie  yeres  pafte,  and  there  hath 
not  byn  enye  pullers  of  beache  fo  farre  out  as  the  faid  flaiers 
this  18  yeares,  by  reafon  of  the  decay  of  the  black  bullwarke, 
and  tymber  worke  vpon  the  Mole. 

guejlion.  Item,  howe  farre  beyonde  the  wooden  flaires  of 
the  peere  can  eny  man  remember  that  the  bankes  of  beache 
hath  layen  out  towards  the  Molehed,  and  howe  longe  it  is 
fithence  ? 

Anfwere.  To  that  it  is  anfwered,  that  they  do  well  remem¬ 
ber  that  bankes  of  beache  haue  lyen  beyond  the  woodden 
flaires  towards  the  Molehed,  a  three  hundreth  foote  longe,  and 
it  is  a  29  yeres  pad. 

Sfuefllon.  Item,  howe  farre,  or  howe  many  rodds  beyonde 
the  fame  woodden  flaiers  did  the  bankes  of  beach  lye,  towards 
the  Molehed,  at  fuche  tyme  as  a  parte  of  the  flreetes  or 
howfes  of  Douer  towne  were  in  daunger  to  have  byn  over¬ 
thrown  by  the  frettinges  of  thefea  ? 

Anfwere.  To  that  it  is  anfwered,  that  at  the  tyme  when  as 
the  howfes  and  flreetes  in  Douer  were  in  danger  to  be  taken 
away,  there  lay  no  beach  then  wthout  ye  flaires  to  the  Mole¬ 
hed  ward. 

£>ueflion.  Item,  howe  highe  aboue  the  lowe  water  the  tide 
that  cometh  from  the  North-eafl  dothe  commonly  raize  the 
water  vnder  the  Mole  ? 

Anfwere.  To  that  it  is  anfwered  afore  in  the  6  and  7  quef- 
tions. 

2  Sfuejlion' 
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Quejtion.  Item,  within  the  Crane,  betwene  the  clyffe  and  the 
oaze  banckes,  how  many  foote  doth  yt  commonly  ebbe  and 
flowe  ? 

Anjwere .  To  that  it  is  anfwered,  within  the  Crane,  in  the 
chanell  alongft  the  clyffe  ther  ftandeth  hill  fix  foote  of  water, 
and  that  it  floweth  vponyt  fix  foote  of  water  more,  fo  in  all, 
at  the  full  fpringe  tide,  ther  is  1 2  foote  water,  and  at  a  neape 
it  floweth  nothinge  at  all  there,  by  reafon  of  the  oaze  and 
beache  incorporate  together  without. 

Quejiion,  Item,  at  the  Mole  within:  How  many  foote  doth 
it  commonly  ebbe  and  flowe,  righte  vpp  and  downe  ? 

Anfwer.  To  that  it  is  anfwered  twentie  or  one  and  twentie 
foote  water. 

Queftion.  Item  whether  the  tide  that  cometh  from  ye  North 
eaft,  comonly  called  the  ebbe,  doth  not  ronne  very  flowly 
within  the  Mole  in  refpe£t  of  the  courfe  of  the  fluddwithoute? 

Anfwere.  To  that  yt  is  anfwered  affirmatively  that  yt  dothe. 


Thomas  Watson, 
John  Harte, 
Thomas  Goodson, 
John  Legente, 
Willm.  Gilbard, 
John  Golston, 
Henrye  Tydiman, 
John  Tooke, 

Tho.  Marychurch, 


William  Tydyman, 
James  Ryther, 
Richard  Sysely, 
Thomas  Haslewood, 
Willm.  Courtney, 
Roberte  Hedge, 
Tho.  Woodde, 

James  Nealls, 

Tho.  Bronger, 


1581. 
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The  Occojion  and  Charge  of  the  other  P lattes  for 
Dover  Haven ,  prefented  by  Thomas  Digges , 
w*  the  Har borough  Mowth  opened  crojfe  the 
Peere,  S:EST. 

Forafmutche  as  by  fome  feamen  it  is  thought  more  fer- 
viceable  to  lay  the  haven  mowth  rather  croffe  ye  peere  with¬ 
out,  then  Eaftward  within,  becaufe  I  wold  be  loth  to  geve 
eny  ympedim1  to  the  proceadinge  of  fo  ymportant  a  worke  of 
your  mats  feruice,  I  am  contente  to  yeld  to  that  opynion.  But 
this  nevertheleffe  is  manyfeft,  that  the  fame  can  nev1'  be  but 
a  tide  haven  not  mete  to  receave  eny  of  yor  mats  greate 
Shippes,  nor  yet  to  be  entered  at  all  tymes,  wheras  contrary- 
wife  if  that  Mole  may  be  finifhed,  wherof  the  greateft  parte 
ys  allreadye  performed  by  kinge  Henrye,  yt  fhalbe  a  fafe  re¬ 
ceptacle  for  the  greateft  lhippes  at  all  tymes  to  enter,  and  a 
fure  rode  for  all  wyndes  that  can  blowe  in  the  fkie,  and  foe 
an  incomperable  jewell  to  this  realme.  Farder,  wheras  by  lay¬ 
ing  the  haven  mowth  croffe  the  peere,  eny  ihipp  that  myffeth 
the  enterance  betwene  the  Jutties  (as  having  fuch  croffe  cur- 
rantes  many  in  a  yeare  may)  there  is  nothing  but  death  vpon 
the  ledge  of  the  rockes,  this  Mole  maye  allways  be  a  refcue 
and  fafe  receptacle  to  falue  them  that  otherwife  rnufte  cer- 
tenlye  perriihe.  Farder  the  indroughte  that  will  paffe  in  by 
ye  blacke  bullwarke  will  allfo  mutch  kill  the  fury  of  the  erode 
tyde,  and  purchafe  to  the  harboroughe  a  more  mild  enterance. 
And  albeit  both  Mole  and  harborough  may  well  be  performed 
withleffe  then  16000I.  yet,  becaufe  in  newe  workes  it  is  harde 
to  perfwade  a  truth,  the  matter  may  be  fo  ordered,  as  ether 
worke  may  be  feverally  fo  fimfhed  as  the  one  don  (hall  not 
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preiudice  the  proceding  in  the  other  herafter.  And  to  that 
end  haue  I  framed  other  plattes  accomodatinge  both  bayes 
and  Sluces  to  bed  advantage  to  mayntayne  the  harboroughs 
mowth  croffie  the  peere  as  is  nowe  defyred,  and  by  aide  of  the 
Mole  to  prevente  many  perrills  and  difficulties  yt  otherwife 
yt  wold  be  fubiedbe  vnto,  and  a  poffibilitie  all  way  lefte  w* 
meane  charge  to  open  ye  mowth,  another  way,  yf  this  may 
hereafter  be  found  fubie£te  to  moe  perrills  then  is  nowe  fup- 
pofed.  But  to  follow  ether  the  Flemyfh  platte,  or  eny  other 
that  I  have  yet  fene  madevpon  that  Sowthern  haven  mowth, 
the  befte  that  can  be  hoped  is  a  drye  harboroughe  for  fyffher- 
boates,  w*  enterance  verye  fcrupulous,  and  that  enterance 
myffied,  nothing  but  death  certaine.  And  all  poffibility  taken 
away  without  extreme  charge  afterward  to  make  that  Mole, 
wch  this  realme  were  better  geue  a  million,  then  wante.  And 
albeit  I  could  deliuer  a  greate  nomber  of  fondry  foormes  of 
platts,  to  make  very  good  and  fure  harborouglies  yf  yt  pleafed 
yor  maty  without  refpedte  of  charge  to  raize  waulles  and  make 
baies,  where  I  wold  appointe,  yet,  confidering  the  charge  is 
a  thinge  more  efpecially  to  be  regarded  ;  in  all  my  plattes  I 
take  hold  of  all  fuche  foundacons  allreadie  laid,  as  any  way 
may  be  ymploied  to  ferue  the  turne,  and  foe  difpofe  ye  fcitu- 
acons  allreadie  laid,  as  any  way  may  be  ymploied  to  ferue  the 
turn,  and  foe  difpofe  ye  fcituacon  of  my  longe  bayes  as  they 
are  made,  and  all  the  chanells  allfo  fcowred  wth  leffe  charge 
then  the  clenfinge  only  of  the  haven  in  the  Flemyfhe  platte 
would  coft,  as  by  conference  of  the  plattes  thefelues  mode 
evidently  fhall  appeare. 
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A  Computacion  of  the  Charge 
of  Dover  Haven  after  the  other  Platt  with 
Bates  of  Piled  Cafe  IV lorke , 

The  longe  Baye  that  leadeth  from  the  haven  mowthe  to  the 
towne,  cannot  eny  way  bee  foe  good  cheape  made  by  ten 
thowfand  poundes  as  by  that  forme  of  Baies  compare  of  oaze, 
beach  and  chaulke,  wch  I  have  allredy  declared. 

The  other  Jutties  and  Bayes  wch  I  have  wifhed  to  be  made 
of  doane,  all,  fave  the  damhed,  wch  mufle  needes  be  of 
doane,  may  better  chepe  and  very  fubdantially  allfo  bee 
made  of  piled  cafe  workc,  ramforced  wth  erode  done,  the 
lead  a  foote  thicke  without  planckes,  as  at  Fluflhinge,  may 
bee  fene,  where  thay  indure  greater  radge  of  fea  then  at  Douer. 

Thefe  piles  mud  be  10  or  12  inches  grode,  and  25  or  30 
fote  longe,  placed  on  ether  fide  not  6  ynches  didant  one  from 
another  at  the  foote  of  the  Baye,  thef  rancks  of  piles  flialbe  a 
rodd  didante,  but  at  the  topp  they  ihall  not  bee  1 2  foote  at 
the  mode  a  funder.  They  mude  be  crofse  bound  bothe  with 
longe  beames  and  erode  beames,  and  allfo  erode  piled,  wch 
kinde  of  work  the  Italians  call  Palifcata  trauata .  It  is  of  all 
other  mode  fure  againd  the  vyolence  of  the  fea,  and  nothinge 
fo  chargeable  as  plancked  worke  to  mayntayne. 

In  every  rodd  of  length  on  ether  fide  mude  bee  1 2 
piles  of  a  foote  or  fomwhat  lede  grode,  which,  at  30 
foote  in  length  will  amounte  vnto  about  1 4  lode  of 
tymber,  the  laid  beames  and  erode  beames,  together 
with  the  erode  rancks  of  pile,  will  require  in  every 
rodd  ten  lodes  more,  fo  will  the  whole  tymber  to  per-  li. 
forme  a  rodd  of  this  worke  cod  at  the  place  about  20I.  20 

The 
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The  workmanfhipp  in  making  and  rearing  the 
frame,  and  pay  for  laborers  to  fetche  ftoane,  fill 
and  ramforce  the  frame,  together  with  the  yron 
for  boltes  and  armynge  of  the  piles,  will  code 
nighe  afmutche  more,  and  fo  every  rodd  fynifhed  li. 
will  coiie  40I.  -  -  -  -  40 


The  MOLE . 


In  the  whole  Mole,  together  with  y*  blackbulwrk 
there  is  80  rodd,  the  wch  at  40I.  a  rodd  will 
amonnte  vnto  nighe  3000I. 

The  charges  of  the  Damhed  to  be  made  all  of 
done,  w*  Slues  and  Fludgats,  as  appearith  by 
former  accompts,  will  amount  vnto  nighe  3000I. 

All  the  other  Jutties  and  Bayes  to  be  made  of 
piled  cafe  worke  will  not  be  above  ico  rod,  at  40I. 
the  rodd,  4000I.  - 

The  double  bay  to  be  made  of  oaze,  beache, 
and  chaulke,  artificially  cooched  in  due  forme  and 
proportion  of  a  fea  bay  being  not  aboue  150  rod 
longe,  at  20  marks  the  rod,  amounteth  vnto  2cool. 

The  ledge  of  rocks  hereafter  to  be  fonken  at 
the  Molehed  15  or  16  rodd  in  lengthe,  raized 
aboue  the  lowe  water  by  tunes  and  tnboates,  maye 
coafte  ioool. 


Ii. 

3000 


li. 

3000 


li- 

4000 


li. 

2000 


li. 

1000 
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SUM  A  SUMARUM. 

13200I. 

One  of  my  later  plattes  hath  a  middle  bay  more 
then  the  other,  but  confidering  it  abideth  not  eny 
pente  or  burden  of  water  yt  will  not  coft  haulf  the 
charge  of  ye  other  bay,  nevertheleffe  for  that  and 
certaine  fide  fludgates  (as  at  Sluce  in  Flaunders 
are  vfed)  which  are  in  yl  platt  more  then  in  my 
other,  I  allowe  1800I.  as  the  vtrnoft  fome  yc  will 
cod  more  then  the  other,  and  fo  will  the  charge  li. 

of  that  fecond  platte  be  15000I.  -  -  15000 


\ 
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XXL  Account  of  Blcknacre  Priory ,  in  EfTex.  In  a  Let¬ 
ter  addrejfed  to  the  Karl  of  Le:cefter,  P  ref  dent  of  the 
Society  of  Aiitiquaries.  By  John  Henniker  Major,, 
Efq.  M.  A.  F.  A.  S.  F.  R.  S.  M.  P. 

Read  March  7,  1793. 

My  Lord, 

IHave  the  honour  to  prefent  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
for  their  acceptance,  two  Rained  drawings  of  the  North 
and  South  views  of  Bicknacre,  Bickenacre,  or  Bykenacre  Pri¬ 
ory,  in  the  county  of  EfTex  ;  and  I  feel  particular  pleafure  in 
addreding  to  your  Lordfhip  this  rough  (ketch  of  its  foundation 
and  hiftory,  as  it  bears  no  inconfiderable  relation  to  the  fa- 
mily  of  Ferrars,  from  which  you  are  the  lineal  defeendant. 

This  priory  is  fituated  on  the  confines  of  the  two  parifhes 
of  Danbury  and  Woodham  Ferrars.  It  has  formerly  borne 
the  names  of  the  priory  of  YVudeham,  Wodeham,  or  Wood- 
ham  Ferrars  ;  and  under  thefe  appellation:;  have  been  granted 
moil  of  the  charters  and  privileges  belonging  to  it.  Some 
have  fuppofed  f  a]  that  it  lay  in  the  parifh  of  Danbury,  and 
this  circumftance  has  raifed  a  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of 
the  priory  under  the  different  names  of  Woodham  Ferrars, 
and  Bicknacre. 

The  family  of  Ferrars  having  pofTefTion  of  that  diftri6l  from 
them  fo  called  [£],  I  think  it  probable  that  their  eflate 

Tanner,  Not.  Mon.  pp.  129,  130. 

[£j  Domefday,  'l  it.  h.llcx,  p.  37. 
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might  have  included  Bicknacre  in  whatever  pariih  it  might 
then  have  been,  and  the  whole  together  might  have  taken 
the  general  term  of  Woodham  Ferrars.  Inftances  abound 
in  the  county  of  EfTex  of  places  called  after  their  antient 
proprietors:  fuch  are  Woodham  Ferrars,  Woodham  Wal¬ 
ter,  Woodham  Mortimer,  Tollelhunt  Malger,  Mauger,  or 
Major,  and  many  others  [c].  If  the  Ferrars  family  had  merely 
a  feigneurial  right  over  Bicknacre,  it  is  well  known,  that  for 
the  molt  part,  at  the  eftablifhment  of  advowfons,  the  benefice 
or  pariih  had  the  fame  boundaries  with  the  manor.  The  prefen t 
locality  of  the  priory  is,  that  the  farm  lies  in  the  feveral 
parifhes  of  Woodham  Ferrars,  and  Danbury,  with  a  fmall 
lot  in  that  of  Woodham  Walter.  Thus  am  I  informed  ;  and 
that  the  conventual  domicil,  now  the  farm-houfe,  is  in  the 
pariih  of  Woodham  Ferrars  ;  that  the  priory  is  exclufively  a 
hamlet  or  vill  of  itfelf  for  highways  and  land-tax  ;  that  it  is 
a  hamlet  to  the  above-named  parifhes  for  poor’s  rates,  and  is 
exempted  from  the  payment,  as  well  of  tythes  as  of  church, 
rates,  to  Woodham  Ferrars.  After  all  circumftances  are  con- 
fidered,  I  cannot  conceive  that  the  houfe,  or  building,  of  the 
priory  (whatever  may  have  been  the  fituation  of  a  part  of  its 
demefnes),  could  have  ever  been  in  any  other  than  the  pariih 
of  Woodham  Ferrars. 

At  any  rate,  the  patent  of  the  27-th  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  in 
the  library  of  the  College  of  Arms,  gives  pregnant  teftimony 
of  the  identity  of  this  priory,  under  its  different  denominations. 
This  purports  to  be,  44  Ampla  confirmatio  maner:  terrar:  et 
6  libertat:  pro  priore  de  Bykenacre,  five  de  Wudeham,  irf  com. 

6  Effex  [/].’  Here  then  we  fee  this  priory,  under  its  different 
names,  exprefsly  mentioned  as  one  and  the  fame  place  ;  a 
reafon  fufficiently  ftrong  to  remove  all  doubt,  although  we 

[ c) ■  Domefday,  Tit.  EfTex,  p.  86,  Morant,  &c. 

|V]  Tanner,  ut  fupra. 
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cannot  afcertain  the  period  at  which  it  changed  its  antient  for 
its  prefent  denomination.  This  eftablifhment,  at  lead  as  a 
priory,  like  many  other  fimilar  foundations,  originated  from 
the  real  or  affebted  piety  of  king  Henry  the  Second,  after  the 
death  of  Thomas  Beckett  [*].  About  four  or  five  years  after 
that  event,  Maurice  Fitz  Geoffrey  de  Tiretai  was  fheriff  of 
Effex  and  Plertfordfhire,  two  counties,  till  about  1657,  un” 
der  the  care  of  the  fame  llieriff  [/*].•*  He  was  indebted  to 
Henry  in  confiderable  fums  arifing  from  the  revenues  of  his 
.bailiwick  ;  from  the  payment  of  the  greater  part  of  which 
the  king  releafed  him  on  condition  that  the  money  were  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  completion  of  this  priory.  We  find  in  Tanner  a 
record  extra£fed  from  the  Great  Roll,  22  Henry  the  Second, 
Rott.  1.  a.  4  Mauricius  de  Tiretai  reddit  compotum  de  CC 
4  et  quatuor  XX/-  et  Vlr.  et  VIII z/.  B1  [ancis]  de  veteri  firma 
‘  de  Effex  et  Hurtfordfcira,  de  quibus  attornatus  fuit  ad  fa- 
4  ciendam  unam  abbatiam  ;  in  thefauro  C  et  Vs.  et  X/.  et  in 
4  per  donis  per  breve  regis  ipfi  Mauricio  CC  et  LXXV  /.  et 
4  IXd.  B1  [ancis]  pro  ecclefia  canonicorum  de  Wodeham, 

6  quae  a  modo  eft  dominica  regis  eleemofyna.’ 

The  fheriff’s  account  in  the  modern  mode  of  computation, 
-flood, 

Indebted  to  the  king  -  »  2.80  6  8 

Per  Contra. 

Paid  into  the  Exchequer  £.5  510 

Priory  of  Wodeham  275  o  9 

— - 280  6  7 

£ 0  o  1 

So  that  the  account  was  then  balanced  between  the  king  and 
the  lheriff,  except  one  penny,  which  may  be  a  venial  miftake 
in  the  tranfcriber 

[?]  Grofe’s  Antiq.  Pref.  p.  60.  \.f]  Stat.  8  Eliz.  c.  16. 
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This  Priory  was  at  firft  an  hermitage,  as  early,,  at  leaft,  as 
11 56  [g],  when  Hugo,  Monk  of  Weftminfter,  a  benefadtor, 
wras  made  abbot  of  Bury. 

It  was  afterwards  under  the  charter  of  king  Henry  the  Se¬ 
cond  [/>],  erected  into  a  priory  of  Black  Canons,  followers  of 
St.  Auftin  [z],  and  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptift,  or,  as- 
others  have  it,  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  St.  John  the  Baptift; 

We  can  belt  judge  of  the  extent  of  its  original  endowment, 
by  confidering  the  charters  of  Henry  II.. 

By  a  charter  of  this  king,  dated  at  Writtle,  addrefled  to 
the  bilhop  of  London,  and  the  juftices,  and  iheriffs,  and  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  foreft,  and  to  all  perfons  ferving  under  him  in  the 
county  of  Eflex,  he  granted  this  hermitage  to  frier  Jordan, 
canon  and  hermit,  and  to  his  fucceflors  in  frank  almoign,  for 
the  worfhip  of  God,  and  St.  John  the  Baptift,  free  from  all 
claims  of  aflarts  within  a  limited  time  paft,  as  it  had  been 
conveyed  to  him  by  Robert  earl  of  Ferrars,  William  his  fon, 
and  by  Maurice  Fitz  Geoffrey. 

And  by  another  charter  of  the  fame  king,  dated  at  Weft- 
minder,  reciting  and  confirming  the  gifts  of  benefadtors  to 
the  abbey  of  St.  John  the  Baptift  at  Wodeham,  he  confirms 
the  lands  and  rents  given  by  Fitz  Geoffrey  de  Tiretai,  being 
the  equivalent  of  what  was  owing  from  him  to  the  crown, 
namely,  in  Haningfield  and  in  Ginga,  four  hides  of  land,  of 
the  fee  of  earl  Warren  ;  and  in  Lellinges,  one  hide  and  one 
virgate,  of  the  fee  of  Walter,  the  fon  of  Robert ;  and  from 
the  fame  fee  in  Norton,  half  a  hide  ;  and  in  the  fame  village, 
half  a  hide  of  the  fee  of  Hamon  Coc  ;  and  in  Wodeham,  of  the 
fee  of  earl  Ferrars,  all  the  rent  of  Anulphus,  which  the  fame 
earl  W.  [probably  Warren]  conveyed,  at  the  particular  requeft 

[g~]  Tanner. 

H]  Monafticon,  vol  IT.  p.  294. 

[»J  Newcourt,  vol.  I.  468,  vol  II.  205,  206. 
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of  Maurice,  to  the  priory  of  St.  John  ;  and  in  Hailefiied 
of  the  fee  of  Warren,  forty  acres  of  land  ;  and  in  Stodlega,  of 
the  fee  of  Gilbert  de  Munfichet,  one  carrucate  of  land,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  mill  of  Twyford  ;  and  forty  {hillings  iffuing 
from  the  land  of  Wlward  Cuthbert,  which  Robert  Blundus 
held  in  Wodeham  ;  and  all  that  tenement  of  Eltenage,  which 
Fulk  de  Blender  conveyed  to  them  upon  the  gift  of  Maurice, 
who  held  it  of  him  ;  and  a  coppice  which  Maurice  held  in 
Stodlega  ;  as  well  as  a  coppice  in  Fildernefie  wood,  afiigned 
by  John  de  Duna  to  the  faid  abbey  ;  as  well  as  another  coppice 
in  Fildernefie  wood,  belonging  to  Steple  ;  and  fo  much  of  the 
coppice  of  Wodeham,  as  Maurice  held  in  fee,  as  the  way  goes 
from  Birchliache  towards  the  Eaft,  on  the  North  fide  of  the 
rivulet  which  runs  near  the  abbey,  and  as  far  as  Fulebroc  ;  and 
fo  much  of  the  coppice  belonging  to  Maurice,  lying  in  Wode¬ 
ham,  as  is  between  the  inclofure  of  the  abbey,  and  the  Earl’s 
coppice. 

By  another  charter  of  the  fame  king,  dated  at  Weftmin- 
fter,  he  confirms  all  the  lands  and  rents  given  by  Maurice  to 
this  priory.  Alfo  the  fite  of  the  abbey,  with  all  the  coppice 
defcribed  in  the  charter  of  the  faid  Maurice,  and  alfo  St. 
Mary’s  church  in  Wodeham,  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  wit- 
neffed  by  the  charter  of  Robert  earl  of  Ferrars ;  and  in  the 
fame  village,  of  the  gift  of  Avicia,  and  of  Roger  Brito,  his 
heir,  all  his  rents  with  his  coppice  ;  and  in  Steple,  half  the 
church  of  St.  Mary  ;  and  in  the  fame  village,  a  marfh,  which 
was  held  by  Edrick  ;  and  alfo  in  Chetham,  three  folidates  of 
land,  the  gift  of  Ranulph  de  Mind. 

By  the  firft  of  the  above  charters,  dated  at  Writtle,  then  a 
royal  refidence,  not  many  miles  diftant  from  Bickinacre,  the 
hermitage  was  granted  in  frank  almoign,  and  acquired  the 
properties  of  a  conventual  body.  The  charter  is  addrefied  to 
the  bifhop  of  the  fee  in  which  the  priory  was  fituated,  as  it 

L  1  2  eccle- 
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ecclefiaffical  fuperintendant to  the  juftices,  as  the  king’s  mi- 
nifters  in  civil  concerns  ;  to  the  fherifts  who  received  the  re¬ 
venues  of  the  crown  ;  and  to  the  forefters,  who,  under  the: 
chief  juflice  in  Eyre,  had  the  charge  of  carrying  the  f oreft  laws 
into  effect  ;  offices  which  feem  to  embrace  every  point  of 
view,  in  which  either  the  in  ter.  efts  of  the  crown,  or  of  the. 
mitre,  could  be  confidered. 

As  to  the  fecond  charter r  intituled,  indeed,  in  the  Monaf- 
ticon,  “  A  charter  reciting  and  confirming  the  donation  of 
Benefactors,”  it  profeffesto  be  a  confirmation  of  thefe  endow¬ 
ments  only  by  Fitz  Geoffrey  de  Tiretai,  in  difcharge  of  his 
debt;  for,  I  believe  it  will  be  found,  upon  an  attentive  pe-- 
rufal  of  the  charter,  that,  although  other  perfons  may  have: 
conveyed,  it  was,  upon  a  valuable  ccnfideration,  given  to 
them  by  Fitz  Geoffrey  de  Tiretai.  The  priory,  late  the  her¬ 
mitage,  now  takes  a  different  name  :  it  is  called  “  Ecclefia” 
and  “  Abbacia  both  terms  implying  a  common  intereft. 
among  feveral  poffeffors. 

The  third  charter  was  granted,  as  it  feems,  to  confirm  do¬ 
nations  made  to  the  priory  by  individuals.  It  particularizes 
the  donation  of  St.  Mary’s  church  in  Wodeham,  by  which  the 
priory  became  exempted  from  the  payment  of  tithes  to  that 
church. 

It  may  be  obferved  that  the  hermitage  was  liable  to  affarts 
[dues  of  the  crown  for  foreft  lands  grubbed  up  for  culture}, 
but  that  the  royal  charter  exprefsiy  releafes  this  new  effia- 
blifhment  from  any  future  demands  of  that  nature.  . 

The  hide,  and  carrucate,  mentioned  in  the  above  charters 
are  fuppofed  each  to  be  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres, 
more  or  lefs,  'without  any  decifive  computation.  The  vir- 
gate  was  the  quarter  of  the  hide.  The  folidate  was  a  portion 
of  land  yielding  in  rent  one  fhilling.  The  weight  of  money,, 
as  for  inftance,  of  a  fhilling,  was  three  times  heavier  than  at 
prefent,  and  the  neceffaries  of  life  ten  times  as  cheap. 

Although 
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Although  from  the  enumeration  in  the  charters  one  cannot 
afcertain  what  was  exactly  the  original  endowment  of  the 
priory,  fome  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  of  its  pofief- 
fions.  The  fite  of  the  priory  is  granted  by  the  firft  of  thefe 
charters.  The  fecond  confirms  in  land  feven  hides  or  carru- 
cates,  one  virgate,  and  forty  acres,  making  about  910  acres  ; 
forty  (hillings  in  rent,  and  alfo  the  rent  of  Anulphus  ;  one 
mill,  one  tenement,  and  five  coppices.  The  third  confirms, 
in.  addition  to  the.  above,  one  advowfon,  and  the  moiety  of 
another  ;  the  rent  of  Avicia  de  Brito,  and  three  folidates  of 
land. 

Such  was  the  (fate  of.  the  priory  at  or  foon  after  its  efta- 
blifhment. 

Lord  Barrington  is  faid  by  Tanner  to  have  had  a  char- 
tulary  of  it  in  the  year  1723,  of  which  the  following  is  the 
abfiract. 

Cart.  32  Henry  III.  m. 

Cart.  39  Henry  III.  m.  6. 

Pat.  3  Edward  I.  m.  28. 

Pat.  13  Edward  I.  pro  imparcatione  LX  acr.  in  Wodeham 
Ferrars  et  Danbury. 

Pat.  19  Edward  I.  m. 

Pat,  20  Edw.  I.  m.  2.0.  de  XC.  acris  terrae,  cum  pertinentiis 
in  Wodeham  Ferrars  et  Danbury,  ex  donationibus  Rob.  ad 
Maprefhale,  Johannis  de  Langhurfi,  et  Johanms  de  Mulfho. 

Pat.  11  Edward  II.  m.  1.  » 

Clauf.  15  Edward  II.  m.  39. 

Efch.  Eifex,  17  Edward  II.  pofic  mortem  comitis  Pembroke. 

Cart.  6  Edward  III.  m.  44. 

Pat.  10  Edward  III.  p.  2.*  m.  3.  vel.  4. 

Pat.  16  Richard  II.  p.  2.  m.  n.  de  hofp.-S.  /Egidii  Maldon' 
huic  ccenobio  conceiTo. 

Rec.  in  Scacc.  31  Flen.  VIII.  Ton.  rot.  52, 

By- 
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By  which  it  appears  that  it  held  60  acres  in  Woodham 
Ferrars  and  Danbury  formed  into  a  park  ;  90  more  in  the 
fame  parifhes  given  by  different  benefadtors,  and  that  the 
hofpital  of  St.  Giles  at  Little  Malden,  founded  byfome  of  our 
kings,  was  granted  to  this  priory  by  Richard  II.  but  by  Ed¬ 
ward  IV.  united  to  Bileigh  abbey  [/>]. 

From  Dr.  Hutton’s  Collection,  Newcourt  thus  fpeaks  of 
the  priors  of  Bicknacre. 

6  Ranulphus ,  who  is  the  firft  prior  I  meet  with,  died  about 
21  Henry  ill.  for  that  king  granted  his  licence  to  chufe  his 
fucceffor,  as  void  by  his  death,  March  27,  1237.  Pat. 
2i  Henry  III.  m.  10. 

6  Andreas ,  the  fub -prior,  was  chofen  April  5,  following, 
(ibid.  m.  9.)  and  voided  it  by  ceffion  about  39  Henry  III.  for 
the  king  thereupon  granted  his  licence  for  the  brethren  to 
go  to  a  new  eledtion  [Pat.  39  Henry  III.  m.  9.]. 

x  Johannes  de  S audio  Edmundo ,  late  prior  of  Lefnes  in  Kent, 
was  eledted  prior  of  the  houfe,  to  whom  the  king  reftored 
the  temporalities  12  November,  1268.  [Pat.  53  Hen.  III. 
m.  28.]  He  voided  this  priory  by  ceffion  about  three  years 
after  ;  for  the  king  granted  his  licence  for  a  new  election 
about  May  20,  1272,  [Pat.  56  Hen.  III.] 

6  Radulphus  de  Dunham  fucceeded,  to  whofe  election  the 
king  gave  his  royal  aflent  June  3,  following.  [Ibid.].  He 
voided  this  priory  by  death  about  1.  Edward  L 

6  William  de  Bilburgham  was  elected  prior  of  this  houfe,  to 
whofe  ele£tion  the  king  gave  his  royal  affent,  and  directed 
his  letters  to  H.  (i.  e.  Henry  de  Sandwich,  bifhop  of  London) 
dated  April  5,  1273.  [Pat  1.  Ed.  I.]  He  voided  this  priory 
by  death  about  10  Ed.  I.  and  the  king  granted  his  licence  for 
a  new  choice  Dec.  38,  1281. 


H]  Tanner’s  Not.  Mon.  p.  135 
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4  Alan  de  Barking ,  to  whom  the  temporalities  were  delivered 
by  virtue  of  the  king’s  mandate  to  the  fheriff  of  Eflex  for 
that  purpofe,  dated  Feb.  18  following.  [Ibid.]  This  Alan 
enjoyed  the  office  of  prior  about  fix  years,  and  died ;  and 
the  king  granted  his  licence  for  a  new  election  Obtober  the. 
14  th,  1288. 

‘  Benediffus  de  Roffen,  to  whofe  election  the  king  gave  his 
royal  aflent  Nov.  8,  and  delivered  the  temporalities  about 
the  25th  following.  [Pat.  77.  Ed.  I.]  After  he  had  been, 
prior  about  1 2  years,  he  voided  that  place  by  death  about 
29  Ed.  I. 

‘  Robert  de  Blakenham  was  eledled  by  virtue  of  the  king’s 
licence,  dated  Dec.  17,  1300,  (Pat.  39  Edw.  1  ]  to  whofe 
election  the  king  gave  his  royal  aflent,  and  reflored  his  tem¬ 
poralities  Jan.  10  following.  [Ibid.]  He  fat  prior  here 
about  fourteen  years,,  and  then  refigned.,  The  king  granted 
his  licence  for  the  choice  of  a  fucceflor  Feb.  8,  1314...  [Pat., 
8  Ed.  1L 

‘  Robert  de  Ramefden ,  to  whofe  election  the  king  gave  his 
aflent  Feb.  10,  and  reflored  the  temporalities  March  4  fol¬ 
lowing,  [ibid.]  which,  after  he  had  enjoyed  it  about  fix  years,,, 
he  reflgned.  The  king;  granted  his  licence  for  electing  a  fuc- 

OO  O 

ceflor  Jan.  20,  1320.  [Pat.  14.  Ed.  II.  p.  2.] 

6  Mathias  de  Grafton ,  alias  Langeton ,  to  whofe  election  the 
king  gave  his  aflent  the  27th  of  the  fame  month  and  year. 
[Ibid]  Fie  fat  prior,  about  three  years,  and  then  died  ;  and 
the  king  granted  a  licence  for  chufing  his  fucceflor  March  6, 
1313.  [Pat.  1.7  Ed.  II.  p.  2.] 

‘  Reginald  de  They  don ,  to  whom  the  king  reflored  the  term 
poralities  June  18,  1325.  [Pat.  18  Ed.  II.  p.  2.]  He  fat  prior 
here  about  twenty-fix  years,  and  then  voided  it  by  ceffion, 
upon  which  the  king  granted  his  licence  for  electing  a  fuc- 
ceflor  March  7,  1340.  [Pat.  15  Ed.  III.  p.  !.] 
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6  Radulph  de  Chijhull ,  to  whofe  eleclion  the  king  gave  his 
aftent  on  the  14th  of  the  fame  month  and  year  [ibid.].  He 
fat  prior  here  about  twenty  years,  and  then  voided  it  by  his 
death. 

4  William  de  Purle ,  to  whofe  election  the  king  gave  his 
aftent  on  the  2d,  and  reftored  his  temporalities  on  the  1 8 tli 
of  December  1361.  [Pat.  35  Ed.  III.  p.  3  ]  He  fat  prior  here 
about  thirteen  years,  and  then  died. 

-4  John  de  Thaxted ,  to  whofe  election  made  by  virtue  of  the 
king’s  licence,  dated  the  6th,  the  king  gave  his  alfent  on 
the  nth,  and  reftored  the  temporalities  the  14th  of  Novem¬ 
ber  1375.  [Pat.  49  Ed.  III.  p.  2.]  He  fat  prior  about  eleven 
years,  and  then  died. 

•4  John  Gosjield,  a  canon  of  this  houfe,  was  chofen  tofucceed, 
to  whofe  election  the  king  gave  his  aftent  June  15,  [Pat. 
9  Rich.  II.  p.  2,]  which  was  confirmed  by  the  bifliop  July 
28,  1386.  [Reg.  Braybroke  281.]  He  fat  prior  here  about 
ten  years,  and  then  died. 

4  William  Wmchejier ,  a  canon  alfo  of  this  houfe,  was  elected, 
by  virtue  of  the  king’s  licence,  Auguft  21,  20  Richard  If. 
1396,  to  whofe  election  the  king  gave  his  aftent  Sept,  the  17th 
following,  and  it  was  confirmed  prefently  afterwards  by 
Thomas  Stow,  LL.  D.  vicar-general  to  Robert  Braybroke, 
bilhop  of  London,  who  was  then  in  the  parts  beyond  feas. 
[Reg.  Braybroke,  302.] 

*  Edmund  GodingJ  [longo  proximus  intervallo,]  4  was  the  laft 
prior  of  this  houfe,  upon  whofe  death,  about  the  latter  end 
of  the  reign  of  king  Henry  VII.  this  priory  was  united  and 
appropriated  to  the  hofpital  of  St.  Mary  without  Bifhopfgate. 
London.’  Thus  much  for  Newcourt’s  account  of  priors. 

From  the  time  of  Richard  the  Second  till  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Seventh,  we  find  little  or  nothing  of  the  priory  of 
Bicknacre,  except  the  patent  of  Henry  the  Sixth  already 

mentioned 
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mentioned.  It  was  a  period  engroffed  by  the  fierce  conten¬ 
tion  between  the  rival  houfes  of  York  and  Lancafier.  In  the 
twenty-fecond  year  of  king  Henry  the  Seventh,  the  priory 
now  grown  poor  was  almoft  forfaken  [m  ] ,  and  upon  being 
annexed  to  St.  Mary’s  Spital  without  Bithopfgate,  London, 
four  hundred  pounds  were  paid  to  the  king  for  his  li¬ 
cence  of  mortmain.  At  this  time  its  poffeflions,  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  an  inquifition  taken  upon  the  death  of  Ed¬ 
mund  Goding,  the  laft  prior,  were  [«],  the  manor  of 
6  Bicknacre,  and  thirty  mefiiiages,  three  hundred  acres  of 
4  arable,  forty  of  meadow,  fixty  of  wood,  five  hundred  of 
4  paflure,  fixty-two  of  marfh,  and  5I.  yearly  rent,  with  a 
4  court-leet  and  view  of  frankpledge,  in  Woodham  Ferrars, 
4  Danbury,  Norton,  Steple,  Chelmsford,  Mayland,  [ 0 ]  Stow, 
4  Eaft  andWefl:  Haningfield,  Purle,  Burnham,  Downham,  and 
*  others,  reckoned  worth  40I.  1  os.  per  annum,’  which, weight 
of  coin  and  price  of  provifion  confiaered,  is  fomewhat  more 
than  300I.  per  annum,  as  to  the  prefent  value.  Perhaps  it 
may  not  be  amifs  to  obferve,  that  the  number  of  acres  fpeci- 
fied  is  962,  which,  fubtradfing  62  acres  of  wood,  (not  fpeci- 
fied  in  the  charters  of  Henry  the  Second,)  leaves  900,  nearly 
the  amount  of  the  firft  endowment  ;  but  whether  it  be  the 
fame  land  does  not  appear.  It  would  be  curious  if  we  could 
trace  whether  the  rent  of  40s.  mentioned  in  one  of  the  char¬ 
ters  of  Henry  II.  arofe  from  the  fame  land  as  that  now  pro¬ 
ducing  5I.  ;  from  the  different  value  of  money,  and  improve¬ 
ment  in  agriculture,  it  does  not  feem  improbable. 

But  to  proceed  :  the  former  poffeflions  of  this  priory  muff 
have  been  confiderable,  as  it  is  hated  to  be  now  [22  Hen. VII.  j 

\m\  Tanner  and  Morant. 

[«]  Morant. 

[0]  Little  Bicknacre,  alias  Bicknacre  barns,  in  Mayland,  were  granted  1589  to 
Robert  Wroth  and  William  Wifeman.  Morant,  vol.  I.  p.  361. 
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grown  poor  ;  and  indeed  at  the  death  of  Goding,  the  lad  prior, 
there  was  only  one  frier  remaining. 

At  the  general  difl'olution  of  monaderies,  this  priory  was 
granted  fLyu,  as  part  of  the  polfeflions  of  St.  Mary’s  Spital, 
to  Henry  Polfled.  By  him  it  was  fold,  in  1548,  to  Sir  Walter 
Mildmay,  and  from  his  family  it  paffed  to  George  Barring¬ 
ton,  Eiq.  about  the  year  1654.  It  came  afterwards  to  John 
Shuue,  Efq.  who  took  the  name  of  Barrington,  and  from 
him  it  defcended  to  William  Wildman  Barrington,  the  late 
lord  vifcount  Barrington. 

The  priory  was  purchafed  from  Lord  Barrington  by  John 
Strutt,  Efq.  of  Terling  Place,  in  the  county  of  EfTex,  who  is  the 
prefent  Lord  of  the  manor  :  but  he  fold  the  priory  farm  to  Mr. 
Tomlinfon,  by  whom  it  was  lold  to  Mr.  Brett.  Thomas  Met¬ 
calfe,  Efq  afterwards  bought  it  of  Mr.  Brett  ;  fince  which  it 
has  been  purchafed  by  Sir  John  Henniker,  Bart,  of  Newton 
Hall,  and  Stratford  Houle,  both  in  the  county  of  Elfex. 

Within  the  building  of  this  priory  is  bill  remaining  a  con- 
fiderable  portion  of  the  chapel,  in  which  are  the  painted 
figures  of  faints,  with  fentences  ilfuing  from  their  mouths. 
Twenty  years  ago,  as  I  am  told,  the  words  were  legible.  I 
endeavoured  to  trace  their  meaning  in  their  prefent  date,  but 
without  effedt.  The  antient  kitchen  is  provided  with  a  chim¬ 
ney  and  hearth  of  ample  magnitude. 

1  fay  noth  ng  of  the  exterior  of  the  building,  which  is  bed 
reprelented  by  the  drawing,  PI.  XIII. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord, 

Your  Lordlhip’s  very  faithful, 

Portman  Square , 

Feb.  14,  1793. 


and  very  obedient  fervant, 

JOHN  HENNIKER  MAJOR. 

f/>]  Tanner. 
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X  X I L  Memoir  on  the  Origin  of  Printing . 

/<?  John  Topham,  Efq.  F.  R .  0W 
Willett,  £/^.  i7.  R.  and  A ,  55*. 

Dear  Sir, 

YOUR  favourable,  though  perhaps  partial,  opinion  of  the 
following  Memoir  on  the  fubjebt  of  the  origin  of  print¬ 
ing,  as  alfo  that  of  another  able  and  refpectable  friend  be¬ 
longing  to  our  Society,  incline  me  to  hope  for  the  indul¬ 
gence  of  it  in  prefenting  it  to  their  perufab 

After  what  had  been  written  by  Dr.  Middleton  and  Dr. 
Ducarel  concerning  the  Lambeth  MSS.  1  little  expected  the 
fubjedt  would  have  been  revived  by  fuch  refpedtable  writers  as 
Mr.  Meerman,  and  Meffrs.  Bowyer  and  Nichols  :  the  latter, 
indeed,  little  more  than  transcribe,  for  I  can  hardly  call  it 
copy,  the  fentiments  of  the  former  ;  however,  as  they  poftefs  a 
conhderable  rank  in  literature,  and  explain  and  ftrengthen,  as 
far  as  they  are  able,  the  arguments  of  the  other  writer,  they 
are  well  entitled  to  the  obfervations  I  (hall  attempt  to  make 
on  what  they  have  written- 

I  do  this  the  more  willingly,  as  I  believe  their  little  tradf  is 
the  only  one  that  hath  been  written  in  the  Englilh  language 
fince  the  time  of  Palmer.  The  fize  of  their  book,  as  well  as 
their  reputation,  hath  induced  the  generality  of  Engliih  read¬ 
ers  to  reft  fatished  with  what  they  have  laid  on  a  fubjeft  they 
perhaps  do  not  feel  themfeives  deeply  interefted  in.  It  would 
have  been  fairer  to  have  ftated  the  arguments  ufed  in  the  con- 
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fatation  of  thofe  urged  by  the  writers  for  Harlem,  as  well  as 
thofe  that feem  to  make  for  their  advantage. 

This  hath  been  done, with  honour  to  himfelf,  by  Meerman  ; 
if  the  reader  makes  a  falfe  judgement  on  the  refult,  he  is  only 
to  blame  himfelf :  Meerman  hath  furnifhed  him  with  the 
means  of  making  a  right  one,  though  prejudice,  in  favour  of 
his  own  country,  hath  prevented  him  from  doing  it  for  him¬ 
felf. 

Though  it  may  not  be  neceffary  to  repeat  all  that  Middleton 
hath  urged,  it  may  be  fo  in  regard  to  the  obfervations  of  Du- 
carel  ;  fome  of  them  are  new,  and  could  not  occur  to  Middle- 
ton,  as  he  wrote  fome  time  before  the  appearance  of  Ducarel’s 
letter  to  Meerman[*].  If  I  am  able  to  add  any  thing  of  my  own, 
I  fhall  think  myfelf  happy  As  I  am  convinced  myfelf,  that 
this  pretended  MS.  at  Lambeth  hath  milled  both  Meerman 
and  Bowyer,  as  they  feem  to  rely  very  much  on  it  to  fupport 
the  claims  of  Harlem  ;  in  endeavouring  to  complete  the  de- 
llru6tion  of  all  credit  to  it,  I  fhall  weaken  the  fabrick,  by 
withdrawing  the  corner-llone  from  it. 

Here  follows  the  fuppofed  Lambeth  Record,  as  given  by 
Maittaire,  from  Atkins’s  book. 

“  The  original  and  growth  of  printing,  colledted  out  of  hif 
tory ,  and  the  records  of  this  kingdom ,  wherein  it  is  alfo 
demonftrated,  that  printing  appertained  to  the  pre¬ 
rogative  royal ,  and  is  a  flower  of  England  ;  by  Richard 
Atkins,  Efq.  Whitehall,  April  25,  1664.  By  order  and 
appointment  of  the  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Secretary  Morrice. 

“  Thomas  Bourchier,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  moved  the 
then  king,  (Henry  the  Sixth,)  to  ufe  all  poffible  means  for 
procuring  a  printing  mold  (for  fo  it  was  called  then)  to  be 
brought  into  this  kingdom.  The  king  (a  good  man,  and 
[aj  Firft  printed  in  Mr.  Nichols’s  Supplement  to  the  Origin  of  Printing,  1781. 
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much  given  to  works  of  this  nature)  readily  hearkened  to  the 
motion  ;  and,  taking  private  advice  how  to  effect  his  defign, 
concluded  it  could  not  be  brought  about  without  great  fecrecy, 
and  a  confiderable  fum  of  money  given  to  fuch  perfon  or  per- 
fons  as  would  draw  off  the  workmen  from  Harlem ,  in  Hol¬ 
land,  where  John  Guttenherg  had  newly  invented  it,  and  was 
perfonally  at  work.  It  was  refolved  that  lefs  than  iooo 
marks  would  not  produce  the  defired  effect,  towards  which 
fum  the  faid  archbijhop  prefented  the  king  320  marks.  The 
money  being  now  prepared,  the  management  of  the  defign 
was  committed  to  Mr.  Robert  Tournour,  who  then  was  of  the 
robes  to  the  king,  and  a  perfon  moft  in  favour  with  him  of 
any  of  his  condition.  Mr.  Tournour  took  to  his  affiflance 
Mr.  Caxton,  a  citizen  of  good  abilities,  who,  trading  much 
into  Holland ,  might  be  a  creditable  pretence  as  well  for  his 
going  as  flay  in  the  Low  Countries.  Mr.  Tournour  was  in 
difguife,  his  beard  and  hair  fhaven  quite  off;  but  Mr.  Caxton 
appeared  known  and  public  ;  they  having  received  the  faid 
fum  of  1000  marks,  went  firff  to  AmRerdam,  then  to  Leyden, 
not  daring  to  enter  Harlem  itfelf  ;  for  the  town  was  very  jea¬ 
lous,  having  imprifoned  and  apprehended  divers  perfons, 
who  came  from  other  parts  for  the  fame  purpofe.  They  Raid 
till  they  had  fpent  the  whole  1000  marks  in  gifts  and  ex- 
pences,  fo  as  the  king  was  obliged  to  fend  500  marks  more, 
Mr.  Tournour  having  written  to  the  king  that  he  had  almofl 
done  his  work  ;  a  bargain,  as  he  faid,  betwixt  him  and  two 
Hollanders,  for  bringing  off  one  of  the  workmen,  who  fhould 
fufficiently  difeover  and  teach  this  new  art.  At  laff,  with 
much-a-do,  they  got  off  one  of  the  underworkmen ,  whofe 
name  was  Frederick  Corfellis,  or  Courfellis,  who  late  one  night 
Role  from  his  fellows  in  difguife  into  a  veffel  prepared  before 
for  that  purpofe,  and  fo,  the  wind  favouring  the  lliip, 
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brought  him  fafe  to  London.  It  was  not  thought  fo  prudent 
to  fet  him  on  work  at  London  ;  but,  by  the  archbifhop’s 
means,  who  had  been  vice-chancellor  of  the  Univerlity  of 
Oxon,  Corfellis  was  carried  with  a  guard  to  Oxford,  which 
guard  conftantly  watched  to  prevent  Corfellis  from  any  pofTi- 
ble  elcape,  til]  he  had  made’good  his  promife  in  teaching  how 
to  print  ;  fo  that,  at  Oxford,  printing  was  firft  fet  up  in  Eng¬ 
land  before  there  was  any  printing-prefs  in  France,  Italy,  or 
Germany,  except  the  city  of  Mentz ,  which  claims  feniority  of 
printing,  even  of  Harlem  itfelf,  calling  her  city  Urbem  Mo- 
gu’ntinam ,  Artis  ’Typographic  re  inventricem  prim  am,  though 
*tis  known  to  be  otherwife,  that  city  gaining  that  art  by  the 
brother  of  one  of  the  workmen  of  Harlem,  who  had  learnt  it 
at  home  of  bis  brother ,  and  after  fet  up  for  himfelf  at  Mentz.” 

It  is  faid,  though  the  record  doth  not  ftate  it,  that  this  journey 
of  Caxton  and  Tournour  was  performed  in  the  year  1459:  pro- 
'  bably  it  was  not  fooner  ;  for  the  invention  of  the  art  was  not 
known  even  in  France,  though  fo  much  nearer  to  Mentz,  til] 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Eighth,  or  the  beginning  of  that  of 
Louis  the  Eleventh,  as  appears  from  the  authorities  quoted  by 
Salier,vol.XIV.  p.  229,  Acad,  des  Infcriptions,  and  mentioned 
by  me  in  a  former  memoir  prefented  by  me  to  the  Society. 

Communications  between  the  feveral  countries  of  Europe 
were,  in  that  early  period,  few  and  llow  ;  knowledge  was 
confined  to  the  confeffedly  learned ;  and  journeymen  fhoe- 
makers,  &c.  had  not  been  taught  to  thunder  out  Philippicks 
that  rival  Demofthenes  ;  the  knowledge  of  this  great  inven¬ 
tion,  thedifcovery  of  printing,  therefore,  could  not  reach 
England  fooner,  if  fo  foon,  as  1459. 

Now  it  may  be  obferved  that  Caxton  was  not  in  England 
in  1459.  Bowyer  himfelf,  p.  11,  allows  that  he  was  out  of 
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England  from  1441  to  t  47 1  ;  a  confiderable  part  of  which 
time  he  was  bufied  in  learning  the  art  of  printing,  as  he  fays 
himfelf ;  he  muft,  therefore,  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Harlem,  (for  it  was  in  the  Netherlands  that  herefided,)  at 
the  very  time  in  which  the  art  is  faid  to  be  invented  there  ; 
and  yet,  though  very  exprefs  in  relating  the  invention  of  it 
at  Mentz,  he  fays  not  a  word  of  its  prior  difcovery,  though 
very  important,  at  Harlem. 

To  anfwer  this  difficulty,  Meerman  fays,  that  this  filence 
of  Caxton  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  in  relation  to  his  journey 
to  Harlem,  any  more  than  his  filence  with  regard  to  his  own 
introdudtion  of  the  art  into  England.  What  relation  have 
thofe  two  cafes  to  each  other  ?  Caxton’s  Polychronicon  ends 
in  1460  ;  the  introdudtion  of  the  art  into  England  by  him 
(if  he  did  introduce  it, which  I  doubt)  was  not  till  about  1474. 
To  give  ftrength  to  this  anfwer,  the  Polychronicon  ihould 
have  come  down  to  that  year  at  leaf!:,  before  the  two  cafes 
could  influence  each  other  [^j. 

But  the  point  now  contefted  is  not  whether  Caxton  intro¬ 
duced  the  art  into  England  ;  it  may  be  allowed  to  Bowyer 
that  he  did  not,  and  yet  the  fufpicion,  of  the  Lambeth  MS. 
being  a  forgery,  be  no  way  leflened  by  it. 

I  confefs,  with  refpect  to  myfelf,  i  do  not  believe  that  Cax¬ 
ton  did  introduce  it,  and  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  letter, 
figned  Oxonides,  though  very  fevere  on  the  Lambeth  MS.  in 
calling  it  an  idle  ftory,  contains  the  molt  probable  account  of 
its  introduction  ;  it  may,  therefore,  be  proper,  if  I  do  not  too 
much  trefpafs  on  the  patience  of  the  Society,  to  give  as  much 
of  it  as  relates  to  this  point  ;  it  appeared,  as  Mr.  Bowyer  fays, 
in  the  Weekly  Mifcellany,  April  26,  1 735,.  foon  after  Dr. 
Middleton  had  publifhed  his  little  tract  [c]. 

[b~\  Bovvvcr,  p.  9.  [c]  IMA  p  24. 

I  think 
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I  think  the  learned  author  has  fufficiently  expofed  the  Idle 
(lory  of  Frederick  Corellis,  and  entirely  concur  with  him  In 
rejecting  it ;  but  when  he  compliments  Caxton  with  the  name 
of  our  firfl  printer,  notwithftanding  the  authority  of  a  book 
printed  at  Oxford,  and  dated  in  the  year  1468,  I  cannot  go  fo 
far  with  him.  We  fhoula  not  pretend  to  fet  aiide  the  authority 
of  a  plain  date ,  without  very  Idrong  and  cogent  reafons  ;  and 
I  am  afraid  what  the  Dodtor  has  in  this  cafe  advanced  will 
not  appear,  on  examination,  to  carry  that  weight  with  it  that 
he  feems  to  imagine.  There  may  be,  and  have  been,  miftakes 
and  forgeries  in  the  date  both  of  books  and  records  too  ;  but 
this  is  never  allowed  as  a  reafon  for  fufpedding  fuch  as  bear  no 
mark  of  either  ;  we  cannot,  from  a  blunder  in  the  laid  book 
printed  at  Cambridge,  infer  the  like  blunder  in  the  firfh  book 
printed  at  Oxford  ;  befides,  the  type  ufed  in  this  our  Oxford 
edition  feems  to  be  no  fmall  proof  of  its  antiquity  ;  it  is  the 
German  letter,  and  very  nearly  the  fame  with  that  ufed  by 
Fuft,  (who  has  been  fuppofed)  the  firfh  printer  ;  whereas 
Caxton  and  Rood  ufe  a  quite  different  letter,  fomething  be¬ 
tween  this  German  and  our  old  Englifh  letter,  which  was 
foon  after  introduced  by  De  Worde  and  Pynfon  ;  laftly,  the 
fuppofed  year  of  this  edition  is  much  about  the  time  that  the 
printers  at  Mentz  difperfed  and  carried  the  art  of  printing 
with  them  to  mold  parts  of  Europe.  This  circumftance, 
joined  to  that  of  the  letter,  inclines  me  to  think  that  one  of  thefe 
printers  might  then  come  over  to  England ,  and follow  - his  profeffion 
at  Oxford. 

Although  very  unwilling  to  take  any  merit  from  our  own 
country,  I  muld  not  fuffer  that  partiality  which  I  condemn 
in  Meerman  to  miflead  me  ;  1  muff  therefore  give  up  the  pre- 
tenfions  of  Caxton,  who  never  printed  before  1474,  and  con¬ 
cur  with  Oxonides,  as  there  are  too  many  proofs  of  this  early 

difperfion 
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difperfion  of  the  printers  to  be  withftood  ;  the  La6lantius 
printed  in  1465  at  Subiaco  ;  the  St.  Auftin,  printed  in  the 
fame  monaftery,  near  Rome,  probably  by  Sweynheim,  in 
1467  ;  another  tracl  of  St.  Auftin,  at  Cologne,  in  1467,  by 
Zell  ;  another  book  in  1468,  at  Tours,  in  France  ;  the  Bible 
by  Bernier  at  Augfbourg,  in  1466  ;  and  many  by  Spire,  at 
Venice,  in  1469  ;  feveral  by  Sweynheim,  at  Rome,  in  1468  ; 
are  fuch  teftimonies  of  this  early  difperfion  as  render  it  not 
improbable  that  fome  of  them  might  attempt  a  lettlement  in 
England,  at  a  time  when  fuch  a  munificent  prince  as  Edward 
the  Fourth  filled  the  throne,  and  the  nation  was  in  perfedl 
tranquillity  ;  fome  of  thefe  migrations  were  probably  even 
earlier  ;  for,  befides  the  ftrong  reafons  for  fuppofing  a  prefs 
at  Harlem  in  1459,  Mr.  Meerman  [rj  allows  of  one  at  Frank¬ 
fort  in  1459,  by  a  workman  of  Full  ;  he  fays,  Joannes  Peter - 
Jheim ,  minifter  Fufti  &  Schoefteri,  erexit  Francofurti  ojfcinam 
typographical ?i,  1459. 

But  the  filence  of  Caxton  himfelf  in  his  numerous  and  dif- 
fufed  Colophons  (for  he  feems  to  be  a  loquacious  though 
model!  writer  in  whatever  concerns  himfelf)  is  a  confiderable 
argument  that  he  did  not  claim  the  honour  of  this  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  art  into  England.  Fabian,  who  was  a  cotem- 
porary  with  Caxton,  and  mentions  exprefsly  the  invention 
at  Mentz  ;  as  likewife  Aldridge,  from  Anftis’s  Black  book 
of  the  Garter,  though  he  fpeaks  in  the  fame  manner  with 
relation  to  the  fame  city,  fays  not  a  word  of  Caxton’s  bringing 
the  art  to  England.  Why  then  fhouldwe  be  wiler  at  this  re¬ 
mote  period  of  time  in  giving  this  honour  to  Caxton,  when 
it  doth  not  appear  that  he  ever  claimed  it  himfelf?  Ducarel 
adduces  a  new  and  ftrong  proof  again!!  this  MS  ;  he  fays, 
that  in  Archbifhop  Parker’s  Antiquities  of  the  Britifh  Church, 
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there  is  this  MS  note,  written,  probably,  by  the  archbifhop 
liimfelf,  concerning  Bourchier. 

“  His  temporibus  (viz.  Tho.  Bourchieri)  ilia  utiliffima  cu- 
dendi  atque  imprimendi  libros  fcientia,  Argentorati,  Germa- 
niae  civitate,  inventa  eft  ;  etfi  de  authoris,  loci,  annique,  certa 
veritate,  inter  fcriptores  magna  diftentio  eft,  quam  perpen- 
dant  ledlores  [</].** 

If  Bourchier  had  taken  fuch  a  great  part  in  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  art  into  England,  was  it  not  natural  that  the 
archbifhop  fhould  obferve  it  in  this  note  ?  If  the  MS.  was 
known  to  him,  would  he  not  have  ufed  it  to  give  credit,  not 
only  to  Bourchier,  but  to  the  fee  itfelf  over  which  he  pre- 
fided  ?  It  muft  have  been  at  Lambeth  at  this  time,  viz.  1572,.. 
for  it  was  there,  according  to  Atkins,  fo  late  as  1664  [<?].„ 

But,  farther,  Godwin  de  Pnefulibus  Angliae  f/'],  fays,  that 
Bourchier  did  nothing  remarkable  during  fuch  a  long  period 
as  thirty-two  years  that  he  filled  the  See  of  Canterbury,  ex¬ 
cept  giving  120I.  as  a  fund  for  fupplying  the  wants  of  poor 
Jcholars  occafionally,  and  leaving  100  books  to  the  Univerfity, 
There  are  two  regifters  of  Bourchier’ s  tranfadtions  during  this 
period  at  Lambeth,  which  Godwyn  examined  carefully  ; 
furely  if  the  archbifhop  had  been  fo  inftrumental  in  bringing 
over  the  art  to  England,  he  could  not  be  faid  to  have  done 
nothing  remarkable,  efpecially  as  it  appears  he  was  in  fome 
degree  a  lover  of  learning,  by  leaving  that  fund  and  thofe 
books  for  promoting  it  ;  fome  mention  of  this  extraordinary 
part  of  his  life  muft  have  occurred  ;  and  yet,  none  is  found 
in  the  regifters. 

In  1642  Ducarel  ftates  that  the  great  queftion,  between  the 
king’s  prerogative  of  iicenfing  books  and  the  Stationers 

[d]  Ducarel,  p.  188.  [>]  Bowyer,  p.  18. 

{/}Edit.  Richardfon,  p.  129. 
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company,  took  place ;  Prynne,  at  that  time  a  member  of  par¬ 
liament,  was  one  of  thofe  who  were  employed  to  inveftigate 
and  report  to  the  houfe  the  refult  of  their  enquiry.  Prynne, 
after  mentioning  his  authorities,  proceeds  to  fay  ;  “  Ex  his 
teftimoniis  colligo  artem  imprefforiam  inventam  fuiflTe  in  Ger¬ 
mania  circa  annum  1440,  publicatam  et  exercitam  circa  annum 
1450.”  If  this  treafure  had  been  known,  Prynne  could  not 
have  been  ignorant  of  it ;  it  mull  have  been  brought  forward 
on  this  occafion,  for  it  was  then  at  Lambeth;  in  1665  Sir 
John  Birkenhead  had  a  copy  of  it  ;  but,  not  fatisfied  with 
that,  he  infpeCted  the  original,  then  in  the  cudody  of  archbi- 
fliop  Sheldon,  but,  not  finding  it  fufficient  to  prove  what  Atkins 
had  cited  it  for ,  made  no  report  of  the  MS.  to  the  houfe.  Thefe  are 
Bowyer’s  own  words,  p.  18. 

What  could  he  cite  it  for,  but  to  prove  the  king’s  preroga¬ 
tive,  from  a  king’s  introduction  of  the  art  at  his  own  ex¬ 
pence  ?  If  the  dory  of  Caxton  and  Tournour’s  journey  was 
true,  the  MS.  mull  have  mentioned  it,  and  fo  have  edablilh- 
cd  the  prerogative  :  if  no  fuch  account  appeared  in  it,  Atkins 
was  guilty  of  the  mod  impudent  and  unprofitable  forgery  ever 
known,  except  Lauder’s  and  Rowley’s  in  our  own  times  ;  and 
the  MS.  can  have  no  weight  in  this  enquiry  ;  but,  perhaps, 
he  did  not  expeCt  that  his  book  would  have  had  fuch  a  fe- 
rious  enquiry  into  it. 

If  he  had  not  depended  on  a  more  implicit  belief,  he  fliould 
have  mentioned  who  the  honourable  perfon  was  that  fup- 
plied  him  with  the  account  of  the  MS  ;  he  mud  know  that 
he  was  to  contradict  the  univerfally-received  opinion  at  that 
time  that  Caxton  brought  it  into  England  ;  it  became  there¬ 
fore  neceflary  to  give  all  the  weight  he  could  to  this  new  ac¬ 
count  of  its  introduction  ;  the  honourable  perfon  could  not  be 

N  n  2  hurt 
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hurt  by  the  mention  of  his  name,  and  the  MS.  would  certainly 
have  been  benefited  by  this  reference  to  another  authority. 

With  refpect  to  the  fignatures,  which  Middleton  gives,  per¬ 
haps,  too  much  importance  to,  I  muft  allow  that  they  are  a 
fallacious  guide  ;  for,  though  Zarot  is  laid  to  be  the  firft  in¬ 
ventor  of  them  in  his  Terence  at  Milan  in  1470,  he  certainly 
did  not  continue  to  ufe  them  ;  for,  in  his  beautiful  edition  of.. 
Horace  at  that  place  in  14.74,  there  are  no  fignatures- ,  nor  are 
they  in  the  Hiftoriae  Auguftae  Scriptores  by  Lavagnia  in 
1475,  at  the  fame  place.  Whenever  they  might  be  invented, 
they  were  (lowly  adopted,  for  I  have  no  book  with  them 
fooner  than  Juniani  Maii  de  proprietate  verborum  prifco- 
rum,.  printed  at  Naples  by  Moravus  in  1475.  Jenfon’s  Bible 
at  Venice  in  1 476,  hath  them  for  the  fir  ft  time  ;  and  feveral 
others  about  that  time  employed  them  ;  but,  that  Zarot  did 
not  invent  them  for  the  firft  time  in  1470  is  proved  by  the 
Oxford  book  in  1468,  which  hath  them.  They  were  late  in. 
making  their  way  into  England.  Caxton  in  his  DiHes  and 
Sayings  of  the  Philofophers .  in  1477  hath  them  not  ;  but  they 
appear  in  his  Myrrour  of  the.  World  in  1480  ;  and  feem  to 
have  been  employed  always  afterwards  by  him.  I  have  four 
ancient  Millais,  in  which  there  are  no  fignatures,  and  I  am 
pretty  certain  there  are  none  in  the  celebrated  one  belonging 
to  the  late  Dutchefsof  Portland.  There  are  none  in  the  Spe¬ 
culum,  either  the  Latin  or  Belgic  edition  ;  and,  though  they 
are  found  in  the  Biblia  Pauperum,  they  feem  to  have  been 
put  there  only  to  diredf  the  arrangement  of  the  prints ,  as  they 
are  placed  only  in  an  obfcure  part  of  them.  I  certainly  have 
not  feen  fo  great  a  number  .of  Millais  and  MSS,  as  thefe 
gentlemen  have  had  opportunities  of  doing  ;  their  account 
may  therefore  be  right,  :  .1  chufe  to  confine  myfelf  to  fuch  as 
I  have  really  feen  myfelf  in  which  1  find  no  fignatures  ;  but  I 
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mu  ft  allow  the  ufe  or  omiflion  are  not  cortclufive,  although 
De  Laar,  and  other  eminent  Bibliographers,  lay  great  ftrefs  orr 
them  for  afcertaining  books  without  dates  or  printers  names. 

But,  before  I  quit  this  unfortunate  fuccefs  of  the  MS.  in 
proving  any  judicial  enquiry,  I  muft  obferve,  that,  in  three 
years  after  this  mifcarriage  in  Prynne’s  affair,  a  fuit  was  infti- 
tuted  in  the  King’s  Bench,  by  the  Company  of  Stationers, 
againft  the'  Univerfity  of  Cambridge,  for  printing  books  ;  the 
Lambeth  MS.  was  again  brought  forward  by  the  former  ;  but 
rejedbed  by  the  bench,  who  would  not  buffer  it  to  be  urged,  as 
it  refled  only  on  the  credit  of  Mr.  Atkins  ;  what  was  become  of 
the  MS.  itfelf,  as  this  feems  to  imply  that  only  Atkins’s  ac¬ 
count  of  it  was  offered,  and  that  doubted  ? 

But  the  ftrongefl  objection  to  this  book  being  printed  by 
Corfellis  is,  that  it  is  faid  to  be  printed  on  wooden  types  or 
blocks,  the  only  mode,  he  fays,  then  ufed  at  Harlem.  If  he 
refbs  his  faith  on  this  foundation,  he  fhould  have  taken  care  to 
fee  the  book  Mr.  Herbert,  who  hath  continued  Ames  ’s  Ty- 
pographical  Antiquities,  not  only  faw  it,  but  examined  it  care¬ 
fully,  and  hath  given. a  fac  fimile  of  the  Colophon,  declares  not 
only  on  his  own  authority  ,  but  that  of  the  moft  eminent  printers 
to  whom  he  fhewed  it,  that  it  is  printed  with  the  fuftle feparate 
metal type,  and  not  on  wooden  blocks  ;  and  if  we  may  rely  on 
the  fac  fimile  exhibited  by  him,  we  may  fafely  add  that  it  is 
performed  with  as. beautiful  a  type  as  any  we  know  from  the 
moft  celebrated  printer  of  that  age.  But,  now  the  wooden 
types  are  mentioned,  may  I  be  allowed  to  fay,  with  Heineken, 
that  the  time  may  come,  when  the.  writers  on  this  fubjecl 
will  be  afhamed  to  infill  on  them  ?  there  is  no  mention  of 
them  in  Schoeffer’s  account  to  Trithemius.  lie  only  talks  of 
wooden  blocks.  Wooden  types  muft  be  too  weak,  under  any 
management,  to  bear  the  prefs,  and  muft  be  foon  broken  ;  they 
n  could- 
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could  not  bear  wafhing  and  cleaning,  they  muft  [well  with  the 
moifture,  and  Jhrlnk  in  drying,  and  fo  never  preferve  their 
true  lliape  and  form  for  any  time.  We  know,  indeed,  that 
they  were  attempted,  but  foon  abandoned  ;  and  no  entire 
book  was,  probably,  ever  printed  with  them.  The  notion  of 
the  Fufo-fculpti ,  fo  eagerly  taken  up  by  Meerman,  feems  to 
me  to  be  dill  more  abfurd  ;  and  I  am  furprized  that  Bowyer 
and  Nichols,  eminent  printers  themfelves,  and  therefore  com¬ 
petent  to  have  corrected  Meerman  in  fuch  an  extravagant 
idea,  fhould  countenance  and  fupport  him  in  it ;  I  will  ven¬ 
ture  to  pronounce  it  impojfible. 

The  Lambeth  MS.  is  certainly  of  confequence  to  Meer¬ 
man  ;  for,  flender  as  the  authority  is,  it  is  the  only  one  from 
which  we  can  infer  there  were  two  Guttenbergs,  printers  ;  an 
advantage  he  makes  ufe  of.  But  how  is  it  to  be  inferred  ? 
Caxton  and  Tournour  were  fent  to  Harlem,  where  John 
Guttenberg  had  newly  invented  the  art,  and  was  himfelf  per¬ 
sonally  at  work.  The  MS.  proceeds  to  fay,  Mentz  gained  the 
art  by  the  brother  of  one  of  the  workmen  of  Harlem,  who  had 
learnt  it  at  home  of  his  brother ,  and  afterwards  fet  up  for  him¬ 
felf  at  Mentz  ;  a  pretty  foundation  to  build  two  Guttenbergs 
upon,  fenr  and  junr.  This  ftatement  is  rather  perplexed.  But 
there  fhould  be  three  Guttenbergs  ;  for  John  Guttenberg  had 
then  newly  Invented  the  art  as  majler ,  which,  it  feems,  one  of 
his  workmen  knew  before  himfelf.  It  fhould  be  noted  that 
poor  Coder  comes  in  for  no  Ihare  of  the  honour,  though  it 
was  at  Harlem  he  had  thefe  correfpondences  with  the  wood¬ 
land  nymphs  of  the  groves  about  that  place,  not  twenty-five 
years  before.  It  is  not  even  faid  this  workman  was  brother  to 
John  Guttenberg,  or  that  his  name  was  the  fame,  though  it 
would  have  given  fome  weight  to  the  account.  Caxton  was 
joined  with  Tournour,  becaufe  he  was  known  to  have  traded 
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much  into  Holland,  which  might  be  a  creditable  pretence  as 
well  for  his  going  as  flay  in  the  Lo  w  Countries.  If,  there¬ 
fore,  Tournour  was  afraid  to  trull  himfelf  in  Harlem,  not- 
withflanding  his  difguife  of  Jhaving  his  beard  and  his  hair , 
both  of  which  mull  foon  grow  again,  there  was  no  reafon  to 
reftrain  Caxton,  who  was  to  appear  public  and  known ,  from 
entering  the  town,  and  managing  the  defign  himfelf  on  the 
fpot,  much  better  than  by  communicating  the  fecret  of  their 
journey  to  fo  many  people  as  they  were  obliged  to  bribe  and 
employ  in  it.  It  w'as  fortunate  that  fuch  confiderable  fums  as 
they  expended  did  not  alarm  the  jealoufy  of  a  people  fo  at¬ 
tentive  to  prevent  the  art  from  being  known.  The  opinion 
that  there  were  two  Guttenbergs  doth  not  feem  to  be  proved 
from  this  indiftincft  and  conjectural  account.  I  know  of  no 
other;  and  therefore  cannot  make  the  filence  of  all  ourEnglifhv 
hiftorians,  Fabian,  Hollinlhed,  Stow,  Baker,  and  Caxton, 
about  it,  prove  that  the.  author  muft  have  had  his  information- 
from  one  who  took  it  from  the  moll  authentic  documents.  I 
fhould  rather  think  this  filence  in  thefe  hiftorians  affords  a 
contrary  inference  ;  and  that  we  Chill  very  much  want  fome  of 
thefe  authentic  documents  [y].. 

Middleton  had  urged  the  improbability  of  this  journey 
taking  place  when  the  king’s  affairs  were  in  fuch  a  dangerous* 
ftate  that  he  might  be  faid  to  be  fighting  for  his  crown  againfh 
the  Duke  of  York.  Mr.  Meerman,  Bowser,  and  Nichols, 
anfwer  this  objection,  by  faying,  that,  notwithftanding  this- 
dangerous  ffate,  Henry  the  Sixth  was  able  to  attend  to  his 
two  great  eftablifhments  of  Eton  college,  and  King’s  col¬ 
lege,  at  Cambridge.  They  muff  certainly  know  that  the  king’s 
affairs  were  in  a  very  different  ftate  in  1441,  when  thefe  noble 
eftablifhments  took  place  ;  when  every  thing  was  quiet,  his- 
fituation  profp.erous,  and  fuited  to  fuch  great  bufmefs,  from 
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that  which  it  was  in  in  1459,  while  the  civil  war  was  raging 
with  fuch  violence  as  ended  in  the  lofs  of  his  crown  to  Ed¬ 
ward  early  in  1461  [£]. 

Surely  thofe  great  erections  cannot  be  faid  to  have  been 
made  during  all  his  troubles ,  as  they  were  performed  in  1441. 

We  know  that  Henry’s  queen,  who  began  Queen’s  col¬ 
lege  1448,  a  confiderable  time  after  1441,  was  obliged  to 
relinquifh  her  defign  on  account  of  thefe  troubles,  though 
then  only  beginning,  and  not  fo  formidable  as  they  proved 
afterwards  :  fuch  a  fum  as  1500  marks  would  have  been  more 
wanted  for  the  fupport  of  his  war  in  1459  than  for  the  un¬ 
certain  introduction  of  this  new  art,  however  conflderable;, 
into  England. 

But  to  refume  the  fubjeCt  of  the  two  Guttenbergs.  De  Boze 
was  puzzled  about  it,  as  Guttenberg  is  fometimes  called  by 
that  name  Amply,  and  at  other  times  he  is  ftyled  Geinsfiejh. 
This  difficulty  occafioned  his  writing  to  Shoeffiin,  at  Straf- 
burg.  He  returned  him  an  account  of  his  authorities  that 
cleared  it  up  ;  they  are  from  the  ancient  regifters  of  the  chap- 
ter-houfe  in  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Thomas  in  that  city, 
and  feem  to  be  atteftations  to  a  conveyance,  in  which  Gutten¬ 
berg  is  awitnefs  ;  ‘‘Joannes  didlus  Gensfleifch,  alias  nuncupa- 
tus  Guttenberg  de  Mognntia ,  Argentina^  commorantes,  et  ftre- 
nuus  virRutholdus  deRamftein,  miles.”  The  fecond  atteftation 
is  to  another  deed,  and  begins  thus  :  “  Joannes  dictus  Gens¬ 
fleifch,  alias  Gutenberg  de  Moguntia  the  firft  atteflation  is 
found  in  the  volume  marked  B,  fol.  293,  and  dated  the  25th 
of  March,  1441  ;  the  fecond  in  the  fame  volume,  fol.  302, 
dated  1 7th  November  1442  ;  it  is  apparent  that  Gensfleifch 
and  Guttenberg  were  two  names  of  the  fame  man  [/]. 

/ 
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[i]  Acad,  des  lnfcript.  Yol.  XIV.  p.  229. 
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If  vvc  fhould  admit  the  authenticity  of  this  MS.  what  are 
w-e  to  think  of  the  long  interval  from  1459  t0  I4^8,  before 
the  nation  derived  any  benefit  from  this  introduction  of  the 
art  into  England?  What  became  of  Corfellis  after  his  fettlement 
at  Oxford  ?  Are  we  to  be  fatisfied  with  this  fingle  perform¬ 
ance  ?  I11  the  cafe  of  Caxton  we  find  a  continued  feries  of 
printing  by  him  ;  after  he  began  to  print,  we  find  a  fuccef- 
fion  of  printers  bred  under  him,  exercifing  and  diffufing  the 
art  ;  ihall  we  think  that  a  man,  brought  into  England  for 
the  exprefs  purpofe  of  printing,  and  teaching  to  print,  ihould 
have  been  fo  unfortunate,  as  to  leave  no  other  memorial  of  his 
diligence,  except  this  one  inftance  ;  no  fcholars  bred  under 
him?  for  the  book  at  St.  Albans  in  1480  difeovers  a  type 
like  Caxton’s,  and  very  different,  though  printed  with  fufile 
metal  types,  from  thofe  in  the  Oxford  book  in  1468.  This  I  fay 
pofitively,  as  I  have  the  former  book,  and  have  examined  it. 
Mr.  Bowyer  obviates  this  by  faying,  that,  if  we  confider  that 
the  Oxford  printer  met  with  fmall  encouragement,  printed 
probably  but  few  books,  and  did  not  put  his  name  to  them,  it 
is  no  wonder  that  his  name  and  memory  fhould  be  foon  loft  ; 
nor  is  it  furprifing  that  Caxton  fhould  run  away  with  the  cre¬ 
dit  of  being  the  firft  printer,  who  lived  many  years  in  great 
repute,  printed  a  confiderable  number  of  books,  and  flourilhed 
in  the  funfhine  of  a  court.  Where  do  they  learn  that  Cor¬ 
fellis  printed  fo  few  books,  &c.  ?  I  am  afhamed  to  trefpafs  fo 
much  on  the  patience  of  any  reader,  in  giving  the  whole  of 
Bowyer*  s  apology  for  this  long  filence  ;  but,  if  I  had  not  done 
it,  I  queftion  if  I  Ihould  have  been  credited  in  giving  a  part  of 
it  only.  What,  did  Caxton  flourifh  in  the  funfhine  of  a  court, 
and  Corfellis  not  ?  Corfellis  brought  over,  at  the  expence 
and  order  of  a  prince  himfelf,  of  an  archbifhop  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  who  lived  twenty-three  years  after  he  was  brought  over, 
Yol.  XI.  Oo  who 
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who  had  the  advantage  of  being  fo  many  years  earlier  thanCax- 
ton,  when  it  would  have  been  thought  early  even  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  when  the  art  muft  have  excited  more  admiration  and 
curiofity  than  Caxton  could  expedl,  who  came  fifteen  years 
after  him  ?  when  fuch  powerful  patrons  interefted  themfelves 
in  his  fuccefs  ?  and,  though  probably  fome  of  the  books 
printed  by  him  have  been  loft,  we  cannot  allow  all  of 
them,  but  this  one  book,  to  have  experienced  this  misfor¬ 
tune,  when  we  fee  fuch  a  regular  and  numerous  feries  of  thefe 
printed  by  Caxton  have  reached  our  times. 

The  reader  hath  now  had  the  reafons  of  my  fufpedling  that 
this  MS.  is  a  mere  fable  ;  they  are,  at  leaft  many  of  them, 
thofe  mentioned  by  other  writers  in  this  difpute  ;  but  have 
they  been  anfwered  ?  Confident  affertions  are  not  anfwers ; 
it  is  to  connect  into  one  view  all  that  hath  been  written 
about  it,  that  I  unite  them  ;  though  my  own  opinion,  which 
1  do  not  wifli  to  intrude  on  any  perfon,  when  they  have  ex¬ 
amined  what  hath  been  now  offered,  is,  that  this  ftory  of 
Corfellis  refembles  very  much  that  of  Junius,  about  Harlem 
and  Cofter  ;  both  of  them  fabricated  at  remote  periods  from 
the  origin  of  the  art,  neither  of  them  heard  of  till  a  Dutch¬ 
man’s  vanity  in  favour  of  his  own  country,  and  a  worfe  mo¬ 
tive  in  an  Englifhman,  brought  them  forth. 

Junius’s  Account. 

“  Cornelii  bibliopegi,  quondam  famuli  Laurentii  Jo.  fib 
Harlemenfis,  teftimonium  de  heri  fui  inventionibus  ;  quod 
fervavit  Hadr.  Junius  in  Batavia,  p.  25^,  feq.  edit.  Lugd. 
Batav.  1588,  4to. 

“  Redeo  ad  urbem  noftram  (Harlemum),cuiprimam  inventse 
ifthic  artis  typographical  gloriam  deberi,  et  fummo  jure  affe- 
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rendam  aio,  utpote  propriam  et  nativam  :  fed  luminibus  nof- 
tris  fola  officit  inveterata  ilia  et  quae  encaufti  modo  infcripta  eft 
animis  opinio,  tam  aids  innixa  radicibus,quas  nulii  ligones,nulli 
cunei,  nulla  rutra  revellere  aut  eruere  valeant ;  qua  pertinaciter 
credunt,  et  perfuafifiimum  habent  apud  Magontiacum  claram 
et  vetuftam  Germaniae  urbem  primo  repertas  literarum  formu¬ 
las  quibus  excuderentur  libri.  Utinam  hie  incredibilem  illam 
dicendi  vim,  quae  in  Carneade  fuifle  perhibetur,  yoto  exoptare 
polfem,  qui  nihil  defendiffe  unquam  quod  non  probarit,  nihil 
oppugnaffe  quod  non  everterit,  dicitur ;  ut  faltem  refugam  illam 
laudem  poftliminio  revocare,  et  hoc  quafi  trophaeum  erigere 
poffem  veri  interpolator:  quod  ego  non  alio  optarim,  quam  ut 
veritas  redte  a  poeta  vetere  temporis  filia  nuncupata,  aut(ut  ego 
foleo)<%/50^£Xs7%0f,tandemdetegatur,quaequejuxtaDemocritum, 
altiffimo  in  puteo  demerfa  hadtenus  delituit,  in  apertum  profe- 
ratur.  Si  gloriofum  certamen  fufeipere  non  piguit  dEgyptios 
et  Phoenicas  de  literarum  inventione,  his  Deo  duce  earum 
inventum  ad  fe  trahentibus,  quando  tabulas  SeoxapuxTvg,  hoc 
eft,  a  Deo  exaratas  jadlant  ;  illis  a  fe  repertas  Graeciae  intuliffe 
gloriantibus,  quando  Cadmus  Phoenicum  clalfe  vedtus,  ru- 
dibus  Graecorum  populis  artis  illius  audtor,  eas  commonftra- 
vit.  Rurfus  fi  Athenienfes  Cecropi  fuo,  Thebani  Lino,  ean- 
dem  laudem  vindicant :  Palamedi  Argivo  excogitatorum  cha- 
radlerum  gloriam  Tacitus  et  Philoftratus  deferunt :  ut  Hygi- 
nus  Latinorum  Carmentae  Evandri  matri.  Si  itaque  contro- 
verfam  dubiamque  gloriam  cundtae  gentes  ad  fe  ceu  propriam 
rapere  non  erubuerunt,  quid  vetat  quo  minus  indubitandae 
laudis  poffelTionem,  de  qua  per  focordiam  avitam  exturbati 
fumus,  quafi  poftliminii  jure  repetamus  ?  Equidemnon  invidia, 
aut  malevolentiae  ftudio  tranverfus  agor,  ut  huic  afferam,  quod 
alteri  derogem  ac  detraham.  Crafli  impudentiam  non  imitabor, 
hinc  Scaevolae  fandtimoniam  et  gravitatem  alfedtando,illinc  prae- 
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henfationibus  favorem  hominum  eblandiendo  :  haud  is  fum  ; 
corruptis  arbitriis  planum  agere  non  decrevi,  veritatem  illam 
unam  perfpicuam,  quam  uti  coelefte  fobs  jubar,  nulla  nox, 
nulla  caligo,  quamtumvis  alta,  obtenebrare  poteft,  exhibiturus>. 
quantum  in -me  eft,  idque  fimplici  ac  minime  fucato  orationis  floy 
quod  ilia  amat.  Quod  ft  optimus  ille  teftis  eft,  audtore  Plutar- 
cho,  qui  nullo  obftricftus  beneficio,  neque  alterius  addidtus 
ftudio,  libere  quod  fentit  loquitur  et  intrepide,  meum  tefti- 
monium  merito  locum  habeat,  qui  nec  mortuum  aut  haeredes, 
pofterofve  cognatione  attingam,  neque  gratiam  aut  beneficium 
inde  expedlem,  qui  quicquid  hujus  feci,  id  totum  fepultis  ma- 
nibus  pietatis  ergo  impendi.  Dicam  igitur  quod  accepi  a  fe-- 
nibus  et  audforitate  gravibus,  etReipub.  adminiftratione  claris, 
quique  a  majoribus  fuis  ita  accepifte  graviftimo  teftimonio  con- 
firmarunt,  quorum  aucloritas  jure  pondus  habere  debeat  ad 
faciendam  ftdem.” — Now  for  thefe  authorities. 

4<  Habitavit  ante  annos  centum  duodetriginta  Harlemi, 
in  asdibus  fatis  fplendidis  (ut  documento  efte  poteft  fabrics, 
quas  in  hunc  ufque  diem  perftat  Integra)  foro  imminentibus  a 
regione  palatii  regalis,  Laurentius  Johannes  cognomento-* 
yEdituus  Cuftofve  (quod  tunc  opimum  et  honorificum  munus- 
familia  eo  nomine  clara  haereditario  jure  poftidebat)  is  ipfe 
qui  nunc  laudem  inventse  artis  typographicas  recidivam  juftis 
vindiciis  ac  facramentis  repetit,  ab  aliis  nefarie  pofteffam  et 
occupatam,  fummo  jure  omnium  triumphorum  laurea  majore 
donandus.  Is  forte  in  fuburbano  nemore  fpatiatus  (ut  folent' 
fumpto  cibo  aut  feftis  diebus  cives  qui  otio  abundant)  ccepit 
fagmos  cortices  principio  in  literarum  typos  conformare,  qui-. 
bus  inverfa  ratione  figillatim  chartas  impreflis  verficulum 
unum  atque  alterum  animi  gratia  ducebat,  nepotibus  generi 
fui  liberis  exemplum  futurum.  Quod  ubi  feliciter  fuccefterat, 
coepit  animo  altiora  (ut  erat  \ngenio  magno  et  fubadto)  agi-. 
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tare,  primumque  omnium  atramenti  fcriptorii  genus  gluti- 
nofius  tenaciufque,  quod  vulgare  lituras  trahere  experiretur, 
cum  genere  fuo  Thoma  Peiro ,  qui  quaternos  liberos  reliquit 
omnes  ferme  confulari  dignitate  fun<5tos  (quod  eo  dico  ut 
artem  in  familia  honefta  et  ingenua,  haud  fervili,  natam intelli- 
gant  omnes)  excogitavit;  inde  etiam  pinaces  totas  figuratas  ad- 
ditis  chara6teribus  expreffit.  Quo  in  genere  vidi  ab  ipfo  excufa 
Adverfaria,  operarum  rudimentum  paginis  folum  adverfis,haud 
opiftographis ;  is  liber  erat  vernaculo  fermone  ab  au6tore 
confcriptus  anonymo,  titulum  praeferens,  Speculum  nofir <z  falu- 
tis ;  in  quibus  id  obfervatum  fuerat  inter  prima  artis  incunabula 
(ut  nunquam  ulla  fimul  et  reperta  et  abloluta  eft)  uti  pa- 
ginae  averfas  glutine  commiffae  cohasrefcerent,  ne  illae  ipfae  va-  - 
cuae  deformitatem  adferrent.  Poflea  faginas  formas  plumbeis 
mutavit,  has  deinceps  ftanneas  fecit,  quo  folidior  minufque 
flexilis  eifet  materia,  durabiliorque  :  e  quorum  typorum  reli- 
quiis  quae  fuperfuerant  conflata  cenophora  vetuftiora  adhuc  • 
hodie  vifuntur  in  Laurentianis  illis,  quas  dixi,  asdibus  in  fo¬ 
rum  profpeclantibus,  habitatis  poftea  a  fuo  pronepote  Gerar¬ 
do  Thoma,  quern  honoris  caufa  nomino,  cive  claro,  ante 
paucos  hos  annos  vita  defun£to  fene.  Faventibus,  ut  fit,  inven- 
to  novo  ftudiis  hominum,  quum  nova  merx,  nunquam  antea 
vifa,  emptores  undique  exciret  cum  huberrimo  quaeftu,  crevit 
fimul  artis  amor,  crevit  minifterium,  additi  familiae  operarum 
miniftri,  prima mali  labes,  quos  inter  Joannes  quidam,  five  is  (ut" 
fert  fufpicio)  Fauftus  fuerit  ominofo  cognomine,  hero  fuo 
infiduS'  et  infauftus,  five  alius  eo  nomine,  non  magnopere  la- 
boro,,  quod  filentum  umbras  inquietare  nolim,  contagione 
confcientias  quondam  dum  viv'erent  taclas.  Is  ad  operas  ex- 
cuforias  facramento  di6lus,  poftquam  artem  jungendorum  . 
characlerum,  fufilium  typorum  peritiam,  quaeque  alia  earn  ad 
remfpeclant,  percalluiffe  fibivifuseft,  captato  opportuno  tern- - 
pore,  quo  non  potuit  magis  idoneum  inveniri,  ipfa  no6le  quas 
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Chrifti  natalitiis  folennis  eft,  qua  cundti  promifcue  luftralibus 
facris  operari  folent,  choragium  omne  typorum  involat,  infru- 
mentorum  herilium  ei  artifcio  comparatorum  fupellediilem  conva- 
fat,  deinde  cum  fure  domo  fe  proripit,  Amftelodamum  prin- 
cipio  adit,  inde  Coloniam  Agrippinam,  donee  Moguntiacum 
perventum  eft,  ceu  ad  afyli  aram,  ubi  quafi  extra  telorum 
jadtum  (quod  dicitur)  pofitus  tuto  degeret,  fuorumque  fur- 
torum  aperta  ojfcina,  fructum  huberem  meteret.  Nimirum  ex  ea, 
intra  vertentis  anni  fpatium ,  ad  annum  a  nato  Chrifto  1442  iis 
ipfis  typis,  quibus  Harlemi  Laurentius  fuerat  ufus,  proditte  in 
lumen  certum  eft  Alexandri  Galli  Dobirinale ,  quae  Gramma- 
tica  celeberrimo  tunc  in  ufu  erat,  cum  Petri  Hifpani  trafiati- 
bus ,  prima  feetura.  Ifta  funt  ferme  quae  a  fenibus  annofis  fide 
dignis,  et  qui  tradita  de  manu  in  manum  quafi  ardentem 
taedam  in  decurfu  acceperant,  olim  intellexi,  et  alios  eadem 
referentes  atteftantefque  comperi.  Memini  narratte  mihi  Ni- 
colaum  Galium,  pueritiae  meae  formatorem,  hominem  ferrea 
memoria  et  longa  canitie  venerabilem,  quod  puer  non  femel 
audierit  Come  Hum  quendam  bibliopegum  ac  fenio  gravem, 
nec  octogenario  minorem  (qui  in  eadem  officina  fubmini- 
ftrum  egerat)  tanta  animi  content  lone  ac  fervore  com  memo  - 
rantem  rei  geftas  feriem,  inventi  (ut  ab  hero  acceperat)  ratio- 
nem,  rudis  artis  polituram  et  incrementum,  aliaque  id  genus, 
ut  invito  quoque  pras  rei  indignitate  lacrymce  erumperent , 
quoties  de  plagio  inciderat  mentio  ;  turn  vero  ob  ereptam 
furto  gloriam  fic  ira  exardefeere  folere  fenem,  ut  etiam  lidtoris 
exemplum  eum  fuifte  editurum  in  plagiarium  appareret,  ft  vita 
illi  fuperfuiftet :  turn  devovere  confuevifte  dir  is  ultricibus  facrl - 
legum  caput ,  nodlefque  illas  damnare  atque  execrari,  quas  una 
cum  fcelere  illo,  communi  in  cubili  per  aliquot  menfes  exegif- 
fet.  Quae  non  diffonant  a  verbis  Quirini  Talefii  Cof.  eadem 
fere  ex  ore  Ubrarii  ejusdem  fe  olim  accepifle  mihi  confetti.  Ifta 
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didtare  me  compulit  cupiditas  et  ftudium  defendendas  verita- 
tis,  quamvis  ilia  odium  fui  plerumque  parere  foleat  ;  in  qua 
tuenda  potius  quam  ut  deferere  vadimonium  velim,  ad  fufci- 
piendum  odium  paratior  fim  ac  promptior.  Nam  iftud  facile 
ponent,  qui  rem  ipfam  fincere  etcandide  indagabunt  et  expen¬ 
ded,  tanquam  in  Critolai  bilance  appenfam  :  at  veritatis*  quae 
Dei  imago  quaedam  eft,  qui  non  libenter  patrocinium  fufcipiat, 
vix  hominis  appellationem  merer!  exiftimo,  cujus  cura  atque 
amore  nihil  cuiquam  vel  fandtius  vel  antiquius  efte  debet, 
Tuendo  veritatem  et  conftabit  fuus  urbi  noftrae  honos,  in  cive 
ereptam  inventionis  pulcherrimae  gloriam  recuperaturae,  et  ca¬ 
det  eorum  arrogantia,  quos  falfam  alienae  gloriae  haereditatqm 
cernere  non  puduit,  et  quad  dejedtis  de  ponte  fexagenariis 
alieni  juris  pofteflionem  fuperbe  ufurparunt.  At  vereor  ut 
furdis  ijla  auribus  canantur  ;  utcunque  tamen  exit,  juvabit  me 
et  memoriae  inventoris  et  gloriae  urbis  pro  virili  confuluifie, 
dum  apud  leves  et  veri  incuriofos  anirnos  plus  valet  praeju- 
dicium  opinionis  (quod  antea  quoque  teftatus  lum)  quam  cum 
ratione  audtoritas.  Quae  injuria  muflitanda  eft  et  devorand a  pa- 
rum  lubentibus.  Quanquam  dolendum  minus  foret  earn  lau- 
dem  in  clariftimam  Germanise  urbem,  velut  aliam  in  familiam, 
tranfifte,fi  non  plagiofz d  redtaratione  factum  id  fuiftet.  Verum 
arbitror  fatis  volentibus  hanc  viam  commodiffimam  vifam,uti 
citiftime  ad  nitorem  fuum  ac  perfedtionis  culmen  perveniret 
inventum  illud,  orbi  fale  (quod  dieitur)  et  foie  magis  neceffa- 
rium,  nimirum  in  majore  luce  hominum,  per  ftudia,  magna- 
tum  premia,  et  honores  (quibus  artes  aluntur)  facilius  emer- 
furum,  uti  accidiile  res  docuit,  quam  in  extremo  orbis  terra- 
rum  feceftli  quodam  et  recondito  angulo,  inter  hominum  pri. 
vatorum  fordes  [#].” 

The  faireft,  and  I  believe  the  moft  fatisfadtory  way,  will 
be  to  infert  the  obfervations  at  the  foot  of  the  refpedtive  au- 

[a]  Meerman,  tom.  II.  p.  89 — 95. 
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thorities  adduced  to  fupport  the  claims  of  Harlem  and 
Mentz.  That  of  Junius  fhould  be  the  firft  taken  notice  of ;  it 
is  the  fulleft,  and  probably,  was  the  firft,  and  on  which  all  the 
fubfequent  ones  have  been  taken  ;  the  account  hath  been 
given  :  as  Malinkrot  hath  been  very  particular  in  his  obfer- 
vations  on  it,  I  will  give  what  he  fays,  although  it  may  be 
thought  tedious. 

He  afks  why  Cofter  made  choice  of  the  bark,  not  the  wood, 
of  the  beech  tree,  to  make  his  letters  on  ;  the  bark  muft  be 
too  tender  for  the  office  affigned  to  them  :  Secondly,  as 
Cofter  was  carving  fingle  letters  on  this  bark,  for  the  ufe 
and  inftrudlion  of  his  grand  children ,  whether  he  could  hope  to 
make  with  his  knife,  on  fuch  materials,  fuch  corredt  letters  as 
any  fchoolmafter  would  have  fupplied  him  with  ?  how  he 
could  difpofe  thefe  letters,  fo  as  to  compofe  a  word,  efpecially 
as  he  owns,  in  another  place,  that  printers  ink  was  not  then 
found  out ;  (to  whieh  I  muft  add,  how  could  fuch  tender  ma¬ 
terials  bear  the  ftroke  of  the  printing  prefs?)  and  even,  when  < 
he  had  improved  his  bark  types  into  leaden  ones,,  fimply,  and 
not  hardened  with  other  metals,  they  muft  be  found  unequal 
to  this  great  preffiure  ;  but  his  furprize  is  increafed  when  he 
confiders  the  number  to  be  fo  great,  even  after  the  theft  by 
Fuft,  as  to  make  veffiels  for  holding  liquors,  he  thinks  it  would 
have  been  more  natural  to  have  preferved  them,  and  added 
fuch  new  ones  as  might  be  wanted  to  carry  on  fuch  a  lucra¬ 
tive  trade  as  he  allows  it  to  have  been  ;  befides,  thefe  veffiels 
made  with  the  reliques  of  the  printing  apparatus,  muft  be 
made  with  very  durable  wood  to  have  lafted  till  the  time  of 
Junius,  about  140  years,  and  even  Cofter’s  houfe  muft  have 
been  well  built,  as  they  were  then  moftly  of  wood,  to  have 
lafted  fo  long  ;  but  this  houfe,  and  thefe  veffiels,  feem  to  have 
been  unknown  to  thofe  early  writers,  who  treated  the  fubjecl 
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of  early  printing,  long  before  Junius  took  it  up  :  he  urges 
that  Fuft  took  his  time  wrong  in  committing  the  theft  on 
Chriftmas  day,  as  that  feftival  was  more  likely  to  encreafe 
the  number  of  idle  people,  whofe  curiofity  to  difcover  fome- 
thing  of  an  art  fo  carefully  concealed,  expofed  Gofers  houfe 
to  more  danger  then,  than  at  any  other  time,  and  fhould 
have  redoubled  his  vigilance  ;  he  obferves,  that  Fuf,  very  ab- 
furdly,  encumbered  his  flight  with  fuch  a  vafl  load  (Chevil- 
lier  fuppofes  not  lefs  than  iooolb.)  which,  as  he  was  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  fecret  of  the  art,  he  might  fo  eafily  fupply 
liimfelf  with,  to  any  place  he  might  fly  to  ;  and  probably, 
without  a  crime ,  have  eftablifhed  himfelf  in  ;  that  after  his 
flight,  and  getting  out  of  a  walled  town,  and  that  better 
guarded  at  that  time  than  commonly,  on  account  of  the 
riots  and  debauchery  incident  to  fuch  a  feftival,  he  fhould 
flop  at  Amfterdam,  within  two  hours  eafy  walk,  where  he 
might  be  fpeedily  apprehended,  as  the  intercourfe  between 
the  two  towns  was  inceflant  ;  that  he  fhould  then  proceed  no 
farther  than  Cologn,  where  he  might  be  fecured  ;  and  laftly, 
to  Mentz,  where  he  was  allowed  to  fettle  quietly,  and  without 
moleftation,  or  complaint  to  any  magiftrates  about  the  rob¬ 
bery  ;  he  might  thus  recover  all  his  types,  &c.  (if  he  could  not 
do  without  them)  and  have  renewed  the  profits  of  fuch  a  be¬ 
neficial  trade,  inftead  of  weakly  giving  them  up,  and  con¬ 
verting  the  remainder  of  his  flock  into  drinking  veflels,  or 
veflels  for  holding  liquors  ;  but  it  is  laughable  to  hear  an  old 
fellow,  Cornelius,  fellow  fervant  with  Fuft  at  Cofler’s,  and 
then  eighty  years  old,  threatning  what  he  would  do  with  Fuft 
if  he  lived  a  little  longer,  and  could  meet  with  him  ;  the 
theft  was  in  1441,  and  Fuft  lived  till  1466,  twenty-five  years 
after  the  theft,  long  enough  to  have  allowed  Cornelius  time 
to  execute  thefe  threats,  and  when  he  certainly  was  better  able 
Vol.  XL  P  p  to 
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to  execute  them.  Malinkrot’s  obfervations  are,  perhaps,  fu£- 
ficient  to  invalidate  this  account  of  Junius  :  I  ihall  only  ob- 
lerve,  that  this  account  of  Junius  is  fuch  a  piece  of  oratory  as 
is  unneceftary  in  an  inveltigation  of  truth,  and  feems  to  be 
built  chiefly  on  popular  opinion.  As  he  appears  to  be  diffi¬ 
dent  himfelf  of  the  fuccefs  of  his  teftimony,  he  muff  allow 
us  to  be  more  fo. 

On  this  ground  of  popular  opinion,  fo  many  other  places  (at 
leaft  fifteen  in  number)  having  put  in  their  claim,  I  am  not 
furprized  to  find  this  from  Harlem,  which  hath  better  preten- 
fions  than  any  of  them,  except  Mentz  and  Strafbhrg,  to  this- 
honour.  If  the  Lambeth  record  is  allowed,  it  is  decifive  ; 
but  though  the  credit  of  that  authority  is,  I  hope,  confider- 
ably  weakened,  it  is  poifible  that  the  practice  of  printing  was 
very  early  introduced  there,  and  that  by  Guttenberg  ;  in  its 
proper  place  I  ihall  give  my  reafons  for  thinking  fo. 

The  next  voucher  for  Harlem  is,  that  of  Theodoras  Vole- 
kardus  Coornhertius,  in  dedicatione  Belgicae  verfionis  Tullii 
Officiorum,  edit.  Harlem  1561. 

Addreffing  himfelf  to-  the  Senate  of  that  town ,  he  fays  : 

‘  Viri  fpedlatiftimi  prudentiffimique,  fiepe  mihi  bona  fde  nar- 
ratum  eft,  utilifiimamartemTypographicam  in  hac  urbe  Harle- 
menfi,etfi  modo  perquam  rudi,  irwentam  efte;  emendare  enim 
inventaetad  majoremgradum  perfedtionisperducere  facilius  eft,, 
quam  nova  invenire.  Pofteahanc  artem  fervus  quidam  perfidus 
Moguntiam  tranftulit,  ibique  perfedtiorem  reddidit,  et  huic  fi- 
mul  urbi  inventionem  hujus  artis,  fimulatque  fama  ejus  rei 
divulgata  eftet,  conciliavit ;  adeo  ut  cives  noftri,  quando  hunc 
honorem  vero  inventori  adferibunt,  vix  apud  quemquam  fidem 
inveniant ,  cum  tamen  res  ipfa  a  multis  in  noflra  urbe ,  prop¬ 
ter  notitiam  certifftmam  omnino  credatur  ;  et  a  civibus  vetera - 
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nis  cunElis  extra  omnem  dubitationis  aleam  ponatur.  Neque 
me  fugit,  famam  illam  de  Moguntia  ob  majorum  noftrorum 
incuriam  temerariam  omnium  mentibus  tarn  alt  is  infixam 
ejfe  radicibus ,  ut  nullum  argumentum,  quamvis  evidentifli- 
mum,  certiflimum,  et  invifiijfimnm  fuerit,  inveteratam  illam 
opinionem  ex  illorum  animis  evellere  queat.  Sed  quoniam 
Veritas,  etianifi  paucis  fit  nota,  veritas  tamen  manet,  idcirco 
ego  quoque  rem  modo  narratam  certiffimam  elTe  credo,  con- 
vidtus  teftimoniis  fide  digniflimis  virorum  fenio  et  authoritate 
gravium ,  qui  non  folum  de  familia  inventoris  Harlemenfis> 
led  etiam  de  ejus  nomine  et  cognomine  me  faepe  certiorem  reddi- 
derunt  ;  imo  primum  impreflionis  modnm  rudiorem  de- 
fcripferunt,  et  primi  Typographi  asdes  indice  digito  olim  mon- 
flrarunt.  Itaque  non  invidia  honoris  alieni,  fed  amore  ve- 
ritatis  indudlus,  intermittere  haud  potui,  quin  hanc  rem  ad 
gloriam  promeritam  urbi  noflrae  vindicandam  paucis  attinge- 
rem.  Hrec  honefta  et  jufta  honoris  cupido  videtur  etiam  in  caufa 
fuiffe,  cur  typographia  in  hac  urbe  ad  inftar  iurculi  e  radicibus 
arboris  vetufbedenuoeffloruerit  atque  incepta  fuit.  Etenimfaspe 
contiget,  ut  cives  nojlri  in  congreffum ,  colloquiumque  venientes, 
quererentur,  alios  hoc  honore  immerito  frui,  atque  adhuc  a 
nemine  poll:  illud  tempus  (fic  illi  tie  nllo  qui dt  m  contradicente 
loquebantur)  hanc  artem  in  no  lira  urbe  exercitam  effe.  His 
quotidianis  diclis  effe£tum  eft  id,  ut  ego  fociique  mei,  qui  ho- 
neflum  laborem  otio  preferunt,  confilium  de  typographia  Har- 
lemi  conftituenda  in  hujus  urbis  honorem,  aliorum  emo- 
lumentum  noftrumque  commodum  abfque  ullius  hominis 
'  damno  promovendum,  ceperimus.” 

This  flourifhing  account  was  publifhed  twenty-feven  years 
before  that  of  Junius,  and  probably  fuggefted  the  other  by 
him  :  Junius,  however,  embelliihcd  it  with  many  particu¬ 
lars  feemingly  unknown  to  Volckard,  though  writing  fo  re- 
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cently  before  him  ;  he  thought  proper  to  bring  in  the  beachen 
letters  on  bark,  and  Colter’s  folitary  walk  in  the  wood,  &c.. 
though  the  former  fays  not  a  word  of  Colter  himfelf. 

This  teltimony  goes  no  further  than  to  eltahlilh  the  general 
and  popular  belief  at  Harlem  ;  he  honeltly  owns  that  he  did 
not  expe6l  to  overcome  the  prejudice  in  favour  of  Mentz,  he 
may  therefore  allow  us  to  retain  ours  in  favour  of  that  city, 
until  better  authorities  than  thefe  adduced  by  him  are  pro¬ 
duced.  Guicciardin’s  account  is  the  next  to  be  noticed,  and. 
is  as  follows,  in  fpeaking  of  Harlem  : 

“  In  hac  urbe,  non  modo  juxta  publicam  incolarum ,  alio- 
rumque  Hollandorum  vocem,  fed  et  feriptores  quofdam ,  aliaque- 
monumenta,  inventa  primum  ars  fuit  imprimendi,  et  literas 
charadterefque  in  chartam  transferendi,  hodie  recepta*  Verum- 
auclore  ante  perfeblam  evulgatamque  ar-tem  defundto ,  hujus- 
famuluSy  ut  narrant ,  Moguntiam  abiit,  ubi  eandem  in  lucem 
prodiens  perbenigne  fuit  exceptus.  lllic  autem  data  porro  arti 
eft  opera  tanta  cum  diligentia  atque  indultria,  utad  integram 
ejus  cognitionem  plenamque  perfedtionem  ventum  fuerit, 
unde  divulgata  poft  hac  tandemque  inveterata  eft  fama, 
natam  ea  in  urbe  artem  fcientiamque  imprelforiam.  Quid 
hac  in  parte  vero  fit  confentaneum  judicare  nec  polfum  nec 
volo,  fufficere  arbitratus,  aliquid  ea  de  re  obiter  commemoralfe, 
ne  ifti  urbi,  regionique  gravis  fim.,! 

In  this  account  he  acquits  Fuft  of  the  fuppofed  robbery* 
and  gives  a  more  reafonable  account  of  the  fettlement  of  the 
art  at  Mentz.  It  may  be  obferved  that  he  gives  no  opinion  of 
his  own,  but  feems  diffident  of  the  claim  of  Harlem  ;  indeed, 
if  he  had  been  more  decided,  I  lhould  give  but  little  credit  to 
his  opinion,  given  at  fuch  a  diftance  of  time'  and  place  from 
the  invention.  Guicciardin  wrote  in  Italy,  long  after  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  art  (120 years),  and  fpeaks  of  it  only  llightly 
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(obiter) ,  in  his  defcription  of  the  Low  Countries  ;  it  is  only  in- 
cidently  introduced,  and  in  that  general  way  as  would  not 
fettle  a  difpute  that  exercifed  the  pens  of  the  ableft  writers, 
who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  nearer  the  time  of  the 
invention,  and  who  were  treating  it  profefjealy  at  that  time. 

If  any  farther  proof  fhould  be  thought  wanting  to  invali¬ 
date  the  force  of  Guicciardin’s  account,  it  may  be  inferred  from 
a  book  mentioned  by  Maittaire,  fuppofed  by  him  to  have  been 
printed  in  1471.-  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  Colophon  to  an 
edition  of  Pliny’s  Epiftles,  and  is  as  follows... 

“  Sine  loco  et  typographo  ;  fed  in  editoris  epiftola  dedi** 
catoria  leguntur  hasc  ;  44  Ludovicus  Carbo  Sal.  Plu.  dicit  il- 

liiftriffimo  et  excellentifiimo  principi  Borgio,  duci  Mutinas  ac 
Regii,  marchioni  ^Lftenfi,  comitique  Radigii.  Gratulari  licet 
faeculo  noftro,  diveBorfi,  dux  praeftantiffime  ;  in  quo  certe  op- 
timarum  artium  ftudia  maxime  floreant  i  eloquentia  et  legiti- 
ma  ilia  eruditio  fuum  tandem  decus  agnofcat ;  in  priftinam- 
que  dignitatem  reftituta  fit,  adeo  late  pateat  Romana  et  Grasca 
facundia  ut  jam  etGalli  et  Britanni  bonos  oratores  et  poetas 
habere  videantur  r  ad  quam  quidem  rem  commodihimum  ad- 
jumentum  praefliterunt  nobiliflima  Ger Manor um  ingenia,  qui  ar- 
tihciofiflimas  imprimendorum  librorum  formas  excogitdrunt ? 
ut  fapientiiTimorum  aucforum  plurima  fimul  eodem  temporis 
momento  volumina  in  promptu  elfent  ;  omnefque  utiliffimi 
codices  et  in  magna  copia  et  in  leviore  fumtu  parari  poffent. 
Imprimifque  has  Plinii  fecundi  Junioris  Epiftolas  opera  mea 
emendatas  corredfafque  impreffionibus  mifi,  ut  quod  rariffi- 
mum  efle  folebat,  jam  commune  omnibus  fieri  incipiat.” 
Mihi  probabile  videtur  hunc  librum  excufum  fuiffe  a  Chrifto- 
phoro  Valdarfer,  in  cujus  typographeo  Ludovicus  Carbo  cor- 
redtoris  munere  fungebatur.”  Maittaire,  torn  I.  edit.  fee.  p.  302, 
note  5  ;  and  De  Bure,  from  a  copy  in  the  Due  de  la  Valiere’s 
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library,  are  of  the  fame  opinion  ;  and  fix  the  edition  in  1471 
much  earlier,  and  furely  of  more  weight  than  Guicciardin’s 
account  in  favour  of  Harlem,  above  an  hundred  years  after, 
even  if  it  can  be  tortured  to  give  .countenance  to  the  claim  of 
Harlem. 

The  next,  and  the  ftrongeft,  in  favour  of  Harlem  is, 
Ulrici  Zell  teftimonium,  quod  fervavit  Auctor  Chronici  Ur- 
bis  Colonice,  anno  1499. 

“  Item  hse.c  ars- digniflima  primum  inventa  eft  in  Germa¬ 
nia  Moguntiae  ad  Rhenum,  magnoque  Germanics  nation! 
honori  cedit,  tarn  ingen iofos  homines  illic  reperiri.  Accidit 
autem  illud  circa  annum  1440,  et  ab  eo  tempore  ufque  ad 
annum  1450,  perfe£tior  redd  ita  eft  ars,  et  quicquid  eo  pertine- 
bat.  Anno  autemi45'0,  qui  Jubilaeus  erat  cceptum  eft  imprimi, 
primufque  liber  qui  excuderetur,  Biblia  fuere  Batina ,  impref- 
faque  ea  funt  fcriptura  grandiori ,  quali  nunc  Miffalia  folent 
imprimi.  Quamvis  autem  ars  reperta  fuerit  Moguntice ,ut  dixi- 
mus,  eo  modo  qui  hodie  communiter  ufurpatur,  prima  ta- 
men  ejus  prafiguratio  inventa  eft  in  Holland; a,  ut  patet  ex 
Z) onatisy  qui  ibi  ante  id.tempus  excufi  funt  ;  atque  ab  illis  et  ex 
illis  defumtum  eft  di6tne  artis  initium ,  ita  tamen  ut  multo 
praAtantior  et  fubtilior  pofterior  hxc  inventio  priori  fuerit,  et 
magis  magifque  excultior  reddita.  Audtor  quidam  Omnibo- 
nus  didtus,  fcribit  in  prxfationc  Qumtiiiano  praemiffa,  aliif- 
que  in  libris,  Galium  aliquem,  nomine  Nicolaum  Genfon, 
primum  egregiam  hanc  artem  reperifie  ;  quod  tamen  aperte 
falfum  eft.  Superfunt  enim  adhuc  in  vivis  qui  teflari  poffunt 
Venetiis  libros  excufos  fuiffe,  priufquam  Nicolaum  Genfon 
illuc  adveniflet,  ubi  typos  fculpere  et  praeparare  cepit.  Verum 
primus  typographiae  inventor  civis  fuit  Moguntinus,  patria 
Argentinenlis,  didtus  Joannes  Guttcnberg,  eques.  Moguntia 
autem  dibta  ars  primo  Coloniam  delata  eft,  poftmodum  Argen- 
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tlnum,  ac  deinceps  Venetias .  Initium  et  progreffum  hujus 
artis  narravit  mihi  honorabilis  magifter,  Ulricus  Zell ,  de  Ha- 
nan,  impreflfor  Coloniae  hoc  ipfo  adhuc  tempore  anno  1499, 
cnjus  beneficio  ars  hxc  Coloniamdelata  eft.  Reperiuntur  fci- 
oli  aliquot,  qui  perhibent,  jam  olim  libros  impreffos  effe,  fed 
veritati  illud  repugnat  ;  nufquam  enim  terrarum  libri  eo 
tempore  excufi  reperiuntur.’* 

There  are,  I  think,  two  different  authorities  in  this  ac¬ 
count  ;  the  firft,  that  of  Zell,  which  may  have  confiderable  * 
weight  ;  the  other  is  that  of  the  author  of  the  Chronicle  ; 
that,  perhaps,  deferves  very  little,  as  will  be  feen  by  the  tefti- 
monies  I  ihall  adduce  of  the  moft  refpeclable  German  wri¬ 
ters  ;  he.  fays  the  art  was  carried  to  Cologn  by  this  Zell,  and 
yet  we  know  of  no  book  printed  there,  and  that  not  by  him, 
earlier  than  1470,  unlefs  a  very  curious  one,  given  to  us  by 
Meerman,  is  allowed  to  have  been  printed  there  :  it  is  a  little 
tract  of  St.  Auftin,  “  de  Singularitate  Clericorum,”  in  1467  ; 
the  Colophon  doth  not  fay  where  it  was  printed  ;  but, 
taking  it  for  granted,  from  the  author  of  this  Chronicle,  that 
Zell  was  the  firft  printer  at  Cologn,  Meerman  gives  it  to  that 
city  ;  he  fays  it  was  carried  firft  to  Cologn ,  then  to  Strafburgh  ; 
all  the  writers  agree  it  was  carried  firft  to  Strafburgh  ;  and  if 
dates  determine  the  queftion,  we  know  the  Strafburgh  Bible 
is  in  14-66,  and  that  there  are  others  ftill  earlier  from  that 
prefs  ;  he  then,  carries  the  art  to  Venice;  the  firft  book 
printed  there  is  by  John  Spire,  only  in  1469  ;  the  La£Iantius, 
at  a  monaftery  near  Rome,  is  in  1465  ;  the  St.  Auftin  in 
1467;  the  Speculum  Roderici  Zamorenfis  in  1468,  the  Ox¬ 
ford  book,  if  the  date  is  allowed,  in  the  fame  year  ;  the  Bible 
at  Augfburgh,  and  the  book  at  Tours,  ftill  earlier.  In  fup- 
pofing  the  art  to  be  carried  by  Jenfon,  he  mu  ft  extend  the  sera 
another  year,  for  we  know  of  no  edition  by  him  before  1470, 
when  the  art  was  diffufed  alinoft  every  where.  Such  is  the  ig- 
7  norance 
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norance  of  this  writer,  on  a  fubject  he  Ifiould  have  been  better 
acquainted  with  before  we  give  him  credit  for  afeertaining  the 
rife  and  progrefs  of  printing  ;  efpecially,  as  his  account  is  fo 
late  as  1499,  fifty  years  from  its  real  origin  ;  when,  from  the 
little  communication  between  countries,  fome  miftakes  may 
.eafily  be  fuppofed  to  happen  in  the  hiftorv  of  this  art.  It  is 
well  that  the  exiftence  of  an  earlier  Bible  than  that  of  1462 
by  Full,  feems  to  be  eftabliihed  by  a  better  authority  ;  though 
I  am  not  certain  that  thole  copies  of  it  hitherto  produced 
have  done  it. 

The  Donatus  faid  to  be  printed  in  Holland ,  (for  he  doth 
.not  fay  Harlem,  or  a  word  about  Colter,  though  the  mention 
of  the  latter  was  fo  natural,)  from  the  fragments  that  have 
been  feen  of  it,  is  allowed  to  be  on  wooden  blocks,  and  may 
therefore  be  claimed  by  Mentz,  as  well  as  Harlem  ;  nay,  if 
we  believe  the  account  of  the  Donatus  fhewed  by  Aldus 
jun.  to  Angelus  Rocca,  on  the  firft  white  leaves  of  which 
Mariangelus  Accurfius,  in  the  year  1500,  (but  who,  I  think, 
was  born  fo  early  as  1450)  had  written  thefe  words  in  Latin  ; 

this  book,  and  another,  the  Confeliionalia,  were  the  firfl 
printed  books,  and  that  John  Fuft,  the  firft  inventor  of  print¬ 
ing,  had  printed  them  anno  1450.”  (Ang.  Rocca,  in  his  Bi- 
bliot.  Vaticana.  Palmer,  p.  50.)  1  fay,  if  we  credit  this  ac- 

..count,  Mentz,  it  is  plain,  has  thejufteft  title  to  it. 

In  this  place  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  other  books 
from  wooden  blocks  cannot  be  fixed  with  more  certainty  at 
.Harlem  than  at  Mentz.  The  Speculum,  Biblia  Pauper-urn,  &c. 
may  as  fairly  be  claimed  (and  I  think  with  ftronger  reafons) 
by  Mentz  as  by  Harlem  ;  but  Mr.  Meerman  is  fo  model!  in  re¬ 
jecting  all  of  them,  except  one  copy,  viz.  the  Speculum,  which 
fhe  allows  to  be  printed  by  Colter,  and  is  that  preferred  at  Har¬ 
lem,  that  it  is  almolt  a  pity  not  to  allow  him  that.  He  allows 

authenticity 
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authenticity  to  no  other,  and  fo  (trips  our  curious  libraries,  at 
once,  of  thofe  early  fpecimens  of  the  art  which  diftinguilhes 
them  ;  for  he  contends  that  they  were  printed  much  later. 
As  he  doth  not  give  us  his  reafon  for  his  preference  and  ex¬ 
ception  in  favour  of  the  Harlem  copy,  and  I  have  not  feen  it, 
I  can  go  no  further  than  the  mention  of  it  by  him. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  the  exadft  fenfe  of  the’ word  Proefigura- 
tio  ;  if  he  means  only  rude  trials,  like  thofe  by  Guttenberg  at 
Stralburgh,  he  will  not  do  much  honour  to  Colter,  unlefs  he 
could  affilt  him  with  another  Full  to  lick  this  mis-lhapen 
offspring  into  form. 

The  German  writers  do  not  give  much  credit  to  this  Co¬ 
logne  Chronicle;  they  fpeak  contemptibly  of  it.  “  Gelenius  & 
Werdenhagen ,  qui  regardent  cette  Chronique  comme  un  com¬ 
pilation  indigelte  de  mauvais  lambeaux,  tout  coufues  de  fa¬ 
bles  ridicules,  recommandent  de  n’y  ajouter  aucune  foi,  a  moins 
qu’elle  ne  fe  trouve  appuiee  de  quelque  autorite  plus  refpeffable." 
Another  fays  of  it :  “  Produdftum  a  quodam  archigramma- 
teo  Colonienf.  Auditor  ilte,  uti  anonymus  eft,  ita  recentioris  eevi, 
preterea  damnatus  ;  ideoque  fides  nulla  ei  videtur  deberi,  nifi 
alterius  audtoritate  fublevetur  [a]P 
Befide.s,  the  author  of  the  Chronicle  fays,  the  art  was  d if- 
covered  in  1 440  ;  Guttenberg,  as  it  appears  from  his  attef- 
tation,  was  ftill  at  Stralburg  in  the  years  1441  and  1442,  and 
perhaps  even  in  1443.  Meerman,  aware  of  this  miftake,  will 
have  it  to  refer  to  the  invention  at  Harlem.  Will  the  words 
fupport  this  application  of  them  ?  is  there  any  mention  of 
Colter,  or  indeed  of  Harlem  ;  unlefs,  it  is  to  be  comprized  in 
the  word  Holland  ?  Omne  majus  continet  in  fe  minus .  He  al¬ 
lows  the  Chronicle  to  have  been  much  reprobated,  but  though 
abounding  with  the  abfurdeft  fables,  he  thinks  it  may  have 
weight  as  to  faffs  ;  but  a  very  weak  filly  writer  may  hurt  the 

[V]  Marchand,  p.  n. 
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credit  even  of  faffs ,  when  he  wifhes  to  give  honour  to  his- 
own  country,  and  his  friend  Zell. 

Mr.  Meerman  hath  given  ns  the  epitaph  of  Guttenberg,  as 
follows:  “  D.  O.  M.  S.  Joannis  Gensllechii  fenioris  (this 
word  is  artfully  added  by  Meerman,  as  the  reader,  not  con- 
fulting  the  original,  where  it  is  not  found,  may  be  milled  to- 
fuppofe  Mcerman^s  addition  for  the  original)  epitaphium,. 
audtore  Adamo  Gelthus,  quod  legitur  ad  calcem  memoriae 
Marfilii  ab  Inghen,  edit.  Heidelb.  1499.  Joanni  Gensfleifch,. 
artis  imprelforhe  reperiori ,  de  omni  natione  et  linguae  optime 
merito,  in  nominis  fui  memoriam  immortalem  Adam  Gelthus 
pofuit. 

“  OlTa  ejus  in  ecclefia  D.  Francifci  Moguntina  feliciter  Cu¬ 
ban  t.” 

There  is  no  date  mentioned  ;  it  doth  not  prove  there  were 
two  Guttenbergs,  though  that  is  plainly  the  diftindlion  he 
forces  on  the  reader  by  the  addition  of  fenioris  ;  it  doth  not 
prove  that  it  is  more  applicable  to  the  elder,  than  to  the 
younger  brother.  What  then  is  it  produced  for  ?  to  be  fatisfied 
with  his  foie  authority  that  it  is  the  elder  brother  ? 

I  have  thus  given  fuch  of  the  authorities  cited  by  him  as 
are  favourable  to  the  caufe  of  Harlem.  I  am  not  confcious 
that  I  have  omitted  any  that  have  the  lead;  weight,  and  lay 
within  the  fifteenth  century,  to  which  period  I  with  to  con¬ 
fine  the  enquiry.  It  is  proper  now  to  bring  forwards  thofe  in 
favour  of  the  firft  invention  by  Guttenberg  at  Stralburg  be¬ 
fore  he  joined  Full  at  Mentz  ;  I  fhall  feledt  thofe  that  are  of 
any  confequence. 

In  the  law-fuit  between  George  Dritzehen  and  Guttenberg, 
determined  by  the  Senate  of  Strafburgh  in  1439,  on  a  claim 
by  Dritzehen  for  monies  due  from  the  latter,  on  account,  as 
it  feems,  for  the  attempts  made  in  the  invention  of  this  art, 
which  J.  Guttenberg  agreed  to  difcoyer  and  inftrudt  Andrew 
5  Dritzehen 
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Dritzehen  to  profecute,  Andrew  died  before  this  was  done  ; 
and  his  brother  George  brings  this  fuit  to  oblige  Guttenberg 
to  refund  certain  monies  he  had  received  on  that  account  from 
Andrew,  or  to  reveal  the  art  to  him,  as  he  had  ftipulated  to 
do  with  Andrew,  but  which  Guttenberg  contended  was  limit¬ 
ed  to  Andrew,  and  that  therefore  his  brother  had  no  claim 
to  the  fatisfadfion  of  the  agreement. 

It  will  be  fufficient  to  give  fuch  examinations  of  the  wit- 
neffes  as  have  reference  to  the  fuppoled  invention  of  print¬ 
ing.  Thefe  examinations  feem  to  indicate  that  attempts  had 
been  made,  and  fome  difeoveries  effected  in  the  difeovery  ; 
but  fo  imperfedlly,  that  they  were  not  completed  till  the 
purfe  and  ingenuity  of  Fuft  enabled  Guttenberg  to  do  it  at 
Mentz  afterwards.  The  firft  is, 

44  Item  Conradus  Safpach  dixit,  Andream  Heilman  ali- 
quando  ad  fe  in  plateam  mercatorum  veniffe  et  dixiiTe :  Mi 
Conrade,  cum  Andreas  Dritzehen  mortuus  fit,  et  tu  prczlum 
confeceris,  reique  confcius  fis,  abi,  exime  prado  paginas ,  dif- 
jice  illas,  et  nemo  feiet  quid  rei  fit ;  fed  cum  his  teftis  id 
facere  voluiffet,  et  itaproxime  praeterito  die  S”  Stephani  feru- 
tatus  elfet,  opus  jam  fuifle  fublatum  [#]. 

46  Laurentius  Beldeck  dixit,  fe  aliquando  a  Joanne  Gutten¬ 
berg  ad  Nicolaum  Dritzehen  poll  mortem  Andreas  fratris 
qjufdem,  miffum  effe,  ut  ipfi  nuntiaret,  ne  pralumy  quod 
apud  fe  haberet,  cuiquam  monftraret ;  idque  fe  curafle.  Addi- 
dit,  Guttenberg  ipfi  infuper  manda(Te,ut  fubito  ad  praela  fe  con- 
ferret,  et  illud  pradum  quod  duabus  cochleolis  munitum  diet, 
aperiret,  ut  paging  dilabantur  in  partes,  eafque  partes  vel  in- 
tra  vel  fupra  prelum  poneret.  Ita  neminem  rem  vel  infpec- 
turum,  vel  aliquid  ejus  intelle&urum  [£].” 

It  may  be  obferved,  if  that  matter  wanted  any  other  proof, 
that,  in  the  adjudication  of  this  law-fuit,  the  Senate  of  Straf- 


[ a j  Meerman,  p.62.  t.  2.  F]  Ibid.  p.  67. 
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burg  ftyle  it  44  Georgius  Dritzehen,  agens  contra  Joannem. 
Gensfleifch  ex  Moguntia,  diffum  G'uttenbergd * 

After  the  reparation  of  Guttenberg  from  Fuft  about  the 
year  14 55,  it  is  probable  that  he  retired  to  Harlem,  and  fet 
up  a  printing  prefs  in  that  town  ;  though  it  is  alfo  contended 
that  he  went  firft  to  Strafburg.  If  he  eftablifhed  himfelf  at 
the  former  of  thefe  places,  we  fhall  not  want  the  Help  of  the' 
Lambeth  MS.  to  afcertain  the  early  introduction  of  the  art 
there ;  and  the  popular  opinion  fo  foon  and  generally 
taken  up,  that  the  art  was  invented  there,  will  be  well  ac¬ 
counted  for*  The  firft  proof  is  from  Maittaire,  vol.  I.  p.  31. 
44  Joannes  Guttenbergius,  quern  exorta  inter  ipfum  et  Fauf- 
tum  contentione  migrafie  fcribit  Salmuth ,  Harlemum,  unde 
aliquando  profeCtus  eft ;  ibique  primus  artem  typographicam 
a  fe  inventam  monftraverit,  etipfeanno  1459  exercuit.”  ff£ 
adds,  very  juftly,  this  is  a  full  confutation  of  Colter’s  inven¬ 
tion,  if  it  is  admitted. 

Natalis  Comes  in  his  Hiltoire  Univerfelle  fays,  44  Mais 
n’y  trouvant  toute  l’encouragement  a  Stralburg  qu’il  efpe- 
roit,  il  pafla  de  la  a  Harlem ,  ou  il  etablit  en  1459  une  nou~ 
velle  imprimerie  [«].” 

There  is  no  improbability,  that,  after  the  feparation,  Gut^ 
tenberg  might  firft  have  retired  to  Stralburg,  where  he  began 
the  invention,  anditisfaid,  that,  at  this  time,  he  inftrudted 
Mentz  in  the  new  art,  as  he  was  of  an  unfettled  difpofition, 
which  Meerman  allows,  and  that,  not  fucceeding  there,  he 
might  try  his  fortune  at  Harlem  afterwards  in  1459.  The  in¬ 
terval  between  the  feparation  in  1455  and  the  eftablilhment 
made  in  1459  a^ow  time  enough  for  fuch  a  roving  cha¬ 
racter  to  make  his  attempt  in  both  places.  Schoepfflin,  though 
pofitive  as  to  Harlem,  is  not  willing  to  allow  that  he  went 

firft  to  Strafburgh,  and  fays,  44  Sed  cur  Argentinam  rediret, 

[a]  Marc  hand,  p.  30. 
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ubi  fua  confumpferat,  ubi  fuccefTores  ejus  Mentelius  ct  Eg- 
gelleinius  prada  fua  fortiter  urgebant.  V eri  fimiliuseft  Mogun- 
tia  eum  difceffiffe  Harlemum.  Ita  decennalis  vitae  Guttenber- 
gianae  lacuna  ad  annum  ufque  1465,  quo  in  Moguntinis  do- 
Gumentis  rCirfus  apparet  completin'  [a],” 

Preffed  by  thefe  difficulties,  Meerman  is  willing  to  allow 
that  Guttenberg  was  at  Harlem ,  but,  not  at  the  period  men¬ 
tioned  by  thefe  writers.  “  Natalis  Comes  ignorantia  deceptus 
veree  epochs,  quando  Harlemi  commoratus  eft,  ut  artem  ad - 
difceret ,  fcilicet  anno  1435.”  (This  is  taking  new  ground, 
and  contradicts  the  account  that  he  learnt  the  art  of  his  bro¬ 
ther,.  and  was  acquainted  with  it  in  1459  »  ^  ls  contrary  to 
the  account  that  he  was  at  Stralburgh  fo  late  as  1442.)  Alte¬ 
ram  vero  iter  ipfius  in  earn  urbem  poll  1 45  5  fufpe&um  redditur 
epitaphio  Theod.  Martini •[£];”  who,  however,  only  fays  the 
fufile  metal  type?  were  firfl  carried  into  Holland  in  1472  ;  but 
why  might  not  thefe  on  wooden  blocks ,  or  the  fufo-fculpti , 
which  he  infills  fo  much  on,  be  carried  there  much  earlier  ? 

He  goes  on,,  6<  Aut  eur  duarum  malim  (poftea  aperiam) 
Harlemum,  Gutenbergii  (iter  fcilicet)  quern  quidem  Argent i - 
nam  migraffie,  potior  vero  de  qua  deinceps  differam  authoritas, 
Harlemi  confedilfe  affirmat  hasc  primae  iuae  artis  molitus  rudi- 
menta  ;  non  qui  ante  ann.  1455,  quo  fatetur  accidiffie  inter  fe 
Faullumque  diffidium,  quod  ipfi  fuit  migrandi  caufa,  neque  for- 
fan  multo  poll  1457,  quo  perfe&ior  innoluerat  imprimendi  ra¬ 
tio.  Verofimile  ergo  ell,  Jo^Genslleichium  juniorem ,  fiveGuten- 
bergium,  qui  nundinas  Aquifgranenfes  queejlus  gratia  frequen- 
tare  erat  folitus,  non  longe  diffitum  ab  hac  urbe  Belgium 
circa  ann.  1435  adiilfe,  fratremque  fuum  Laurentii  mimftrum 
cominus  falutalfe,  a  quo  ex  artis  fecret'u  no7inulla  haufit ,  atque 
Argentorati  in  ufus  convertere  ftuduit  fuos.  [c]” 

[a]  Schoeffer,  p.  93.  [£]  Meerman,  t.  -II.  p.  138.  [c]  Ibid.  p.  198. 
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Where  doth  he  find  this  brother  in  the  fervice  of  Cofter  ? 
But  the  ufe  of  having  two  Guttenbergs  is  now  apparent ;  it 
is  not  plain  they  could  learn  the  art,  and  that  imperfectly, 
from  Cofter,  for  they  brought  the  knowledge  of  the  art  with 
them  from  Mentz.  How  lame  and  inferable  is  this -account  in. 
every  part,  but  the  acknowledgement  that  Guttenberg  had 
been  at  Harlem ! 

As  this  reparation,  and  the  caufe  of  it,  between  Full:  and 
Guttenberg,  is  of  moment,  and  curious,  the  reader  will  par¬ 
don  me  if  I  give  it  at  length ,  though  Meerman  hath  kept  it 
back,  and  refers  us  only  to  another  book  in  which  it  is  to  be 
found  ;  the  complete  account  is  given  by  Marchand  [ a ]. 

“A  la  gloire  de  Dieu,  Amen.  Soit  notoire  a  tout  qui 
verront  ou  entendront  cette  inftrument  publique,  qu’en 
l’annee  de  notre  Seigneur  1455,  indi6tion  trofieme,leJeudi  6  de 
Novembre,  la  premiere  annee  du  pontificat  de  notre  tres  Saint 
Pere  le  Pape  Calixte  III,  a  comparu  ici  a  Mayence  dans  le 
grand  parloir  des  religieux  dechaufiees,  entre  onze  heures  et 
midi,  par  devant  moi  Notaire,  et  les  temoins  foufignes, 
honorable  et  difcrete  perfonne  Jaques  Fuft ,  bourgeois  de 
Mayence,  qui  au  nom  de  fon  frere'  Jean  Fuf ,  pareillement 
p  refen  t,  a  dit  et  declare  manifeftement,  qu’a  ce  me  me  jour  et 
1’heure  prefent,  et  dans  ce  meme  parloir  des  Religieux  de- 
chauftees,  Jean  Guttenberg  devoit  voir  et  entendre  preter  a 
Jean  Fuft  un  ferment,  conforme  a  la  fentence  prononcee  entre 
eux  deux.  Et  cette  fentence  lue  en  prefence  d’honorable  per¬ 
fonne  Henry  Gunter,  Cure  de  Sainte  Chriftophe  de  Ma¬ 
yence,  de  Henri  Keffer,  et  de  BechtofF  de  Hanau,  ferviteur 
et  valet  de  Guttenberg  ;  Jean  Fuf ,  pofant  la  main  fur  les 
Saintes  Evangiles,  a  jure  entre  les  mains  de  moi  no¬ 
taire  public,  conformement  a  la  fentence  prononcee,  et  a 
un  bilet  quil  m’a  remis,  et  a  fait  le  ferment  fuivant,  de 

[a]  Page  29. 
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mot  a  mot :  Moi,  Jean  Fuf,  ai  emprunte  1550  florins ,  que 
j’ai  remis  a  Jean  Guttenberg,  qui  out  ete  employes  a  notre 
eommun  travail,  et  dont  j’ai  paye  la  rente  et  l’interet  annuel, 
dont  je  dois  encore  partie.  Comptant  done,  pour  chaque  cent 
florins  empruntes,  comme  eft  dit  ci-deffus  fix  florins  par  an, 
(very  low  intereft  at  fuch  a  period),  je  lui  en  demande  la  rem- 
bourfementet  l’interet  conformement  a  la  fentence  prononcee; 
ce  que  je  prouverai  en  droit  etre  legitime,  en  consequence  de 
ma  pretenfion  fur  le  dit  Jean  Guttenberg ,  en  prefence  de  (the 
fame  witneffes),  et  Jean  Fuft  m’a  demande  un  inftrument  au- 
thentique,  pour  lui  ferviren  tantet  aufli  fouvent  que  lebefoin 
feroit.  En  fois  de  quoi  j’ai  figne  cet  inftrument,  et  y’ai  ap- 
pofe  mon  cachet.”  The  whole  demand  was  for  2000  florins. 
As  this  a£t  had  been  doubted,  it  was  publilhed  by  Senckenberg 
in  1747. 

The  fentence  referred  to  is  found  in  the  teflimony  of  Sal- 
muth,  in  Appendice  Comment,  in  Pancirolum  ad  Tit.  12, 
ubi  ita  feribit : 

“  Eodem  tempore  Moguntiae  commorabatur  Joannes  Gu- 
tenbergius,  honeflis parentibus  natus,  qui  proxime  aedes  Faufti 
habitabat.  Hie  cum  animadvertiffet  infignem  hane  artem  ty- 
pographicam,  non  folum  omnium  ore  paffim  celebrari,  fed 
etiam  admodum  lucrofam  effe,  familiaritatem  cum  Fauflo  con- 
traxit,  et  quia  opulentus  erat,  pecuniam  ei  ad  fumptus  neceffa- 
xios  obtulit.  Quod  Fauflo  minime  ingratum  fuit,  quandoqui- 
dem  comperiebat,  fumptus  quos  in  earn  artem  faciebat  quoti- 
die  crefcere  ;  et  tunc  opus  charts  pergamenas  imprimendum 
fub  manibus  habebat.  Quapropter  cum  Gutenbergio  convenit 
et  pa6lus  eft,  ut  quicquid  in  illud  opus  impenderetur,  com- 
muni  utriufque  luerp  vel  damno  cederet.  Quoniam  vero 
Fauftus  plus  infumpferat  quam  Gutenbergius,  neceflitatem 
poftulafte  arbitrabatur,  hie  dimidiam  fuam  partem  exfolvere 
detradtavit ;  qua  ex  re  cum  lis  orta  effet,  alter  alterum Moguntiae 
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in  jus  vocavit,  ubi  partibus  auditis  pronunciatum  fuit.  Si  Jo¬ 
annes  Fauftus,  interpofto  juramento,  ajfrmare  poffet  omnem 
pecuniam,  quam  mutuam  fumpfiffet  in  commune  opus  ero- 
gatam,non  autem  m  proprios  ipfuis  ufus  converfam  fuiffe,  Guten- 
bergium  ad  folvendum  obligatum  effe.  Cui  fententiae  Fauftus 
paruit  ficut  ex  archetypo  inftrumenti  quod  etiamnum  fupereft 
anno  1455,  fexto  Novemb.  a  Joanne  Ulrico  Helmafpergero 
notario  de  ea  re  confedtum  fuit,  liquido  demonftrari  poteft. 
Unde  evidenter  apparet  Gutenbergium  nequaquam  art  is  ty¬ 
pographical  inventorem.et  primum  autorem  effe,  fed  aliquot 
annis  poftquam  ea  inventa  fuiffet,  a  Joanne  Faufto  in  con- 
fortium  adfcitum,  pecuniam  ei  fuppeditalTe  [a].** 

Although  I  cannot  allow  that  Full  was  the  firft  inventor ,  as 
Schoeffer  honeftly  owns  when  1  come  to  give  his  teftimony, 
yet,  it  is  fufficiently  proved  that  he  took  a  confiderable  part 
in  conducing  and  improving  the  art,  befides  his  meer  affift- 
ance  in  fupplying  money.  Salmuth  is  pofitive  that  he  re¬ 
tired  to  Harlem  in  1459,  and  for  this  he  muft  have  had  good 
authority,  although  the  Lambeth  MS.  was  not  then  known . 

Before  1  proceed  to  the  authorities  in  favour  of  Mentz,  it 
may  be  proper  to  fmifh  all  that  hath  been  urged  that  hath 
any  relation  to  the  invention  at  Harlem.  Mr.  Meerman, 
to  account  for  fome  of  the  difficulties  in  his  way,  hath  ima¬ 
gined  another  fpecies  of  printing,  which  he  calls  fufo-fculpti . 
His  idea  will  be  bed  explained  by  the  obfervations  of  the 
writers  who  confute  it.  Meerman  is  fo  attached  to  this  mid¬ 
dle  improvement  between  the  blocks  of  wood  and  wooden 
types,  and  the  completion  of  the  art  by  the  fufile  moveable 
metal  types,  that  he  will  allow  no  book  to  have  been  printed 
by  the  latter  before  the  Durand  in  1459,  an<^  contends  ex- 
prtjsly  that  the  two  Pfalters*of  1457  an^  J459»  and  the  Ca- 
tholicon  of  1460,  are  only  printed  with  the  former  letters. 

[a]  Malinkrot,  p.  76. 
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Ibelieve  the  very  fight  of  thefe  books  would  be  a  fufficient  con¬ 
futation  ;  for  I  can  difcover  no  difference  that  can  eftablifh 
the  diftin6tion.  I  have  them  all  except  the  fid!  Pfalter, 
and  that  I  examined  and  took  notes  of  my f elf  at  Vienna. 
Till  he  will  give  us  his  criteria  for  this  fmgular  opinion, 
I  muff  continue  to  think  they  were  all  printed  with  the  fame 
kind  of  letters,  and  in  the  lame  way  ;  indeed,  the  difference 
in  the  time  of  printing  the  fecond  Pfalter  and  the  Durand 
is  fo  trifling,  that  it  is  not  likely  the  improvement  given  to 
the  latter  Ihould  take  place  in  that  very  fhort  interval.  They 
are  both  printed  in  1459,  the  Pfalter  in  Auguft,  and  the  Du¬ 
rand  in  Odtober.  But  now  to  the  authorities  againft  this  fup- 
pofed  improvement : 

“  Plufieurs  auteurs  ont  compris  enfin  Pimpoflibilite  d’im- 
primer  avec  des  lettres  de  bois ,  ils  ont  imaginees  un  autre 
genre  pour  expliquer  l’inegalite  des  carabteres  dans  ces  livres 
dont  nous  parlons  ;  ils  ont  produit,  a  cette  fin,  des  lettres  mo¬ 
biles,  fculptees  de  bronze,  mais  par  malheur  elles  rencontrent  en¬ 
core  plus  de  difficult^  que  celles  de  bois  ;  outre  que  la  matiere  eft 
plus  dure,  elles  demandent  encore  un  terns  infini  a  etre  fculp- 
tes.  M.  Meerman  enfin  pour  fauver  quelques  circon- 
ftances  etablies  par  lui  pour  prouver  l’Hiftoire  de  l’Imprimerie 
de  Cofer ,  a  invente  une  troifieme  efpece  de  lettres.  II  fait 
fondre  le  corps  dans  des  moules,  ou  matrices ,  pourqu’elles  de- 
vient  egales ,  et  en  fuite  il  fait  taillier  la  lettre  au  bout  a  la  main 
et  au  couteau.  Mais  quand  on  eft  venu  jufqu’a  fondre  le  corps, 
il  faut  etre  bien  imbecille  pour  ne  pas  fondre  aufi  la  lettre . 
Difons  pluto t  la  verite  ;  et  d’autant  plus  qu’on  rencontre 
meme  dans  les  livres  les  plus  irreguiierement  imprimees  tou- 
jours  quelques  marques  qui  decelent  la  fonte  des  lettres,  et 
avouons  fincerement  que  toutes  les  imprimees  le  font,  ou  avec 

V ol.  XI.  R  r  des 
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des  lettres  fixes ,  gravees  fur  bois ,  ou  avec  des  iettres  de 
fonte  [«].”  He  might  fafely  have  added  that  fome  of  thefe  little 
irregularities  are  to  be  found  not  only  in  the  above  books  re¬ 
probated  by  him,  but  in  others  of  the  very  early  editions  to 
which  he  doth  not  extend  his  feverity ,  but  which  were  gra¬ 
dually  corrected  as  the  art  improved. 

64  Je  fuis  convaincu  que  Gut  ten  berg  a  fait  faire  une  aflez 
grande  quantite  de  lettres  de  bois ,  mais  je  fuis  aufli  convaincu 
qu’on  n’a  pu  taillier  a  la  main  la  quantite  meme  d’une  telle 
egalite  et  jufiejje ,  pour  imprimer  avec  elles  des  feuilles  entieres , 
et  encore  moins  ces  gros  volumes ,  comme  quelqu’uns  preten- 
dent  [0]. 

“  Mais  j’ai  remarque  que  quelqu’uns  out  voulu  trouverune 
troifieme  genre,  favoir  des  lettres  de  metal ,  fculptees  avec 
des  out i Is  de  fer ;  mais,  fi  on  confidere  les  inconveniens  qui 
en  aoivent  naturellement  rencontrer  en  taillant  des  lett /  ■esfi 
petits  avec  le  fer,  dans  une  matiere  aufii  dure  que  Peft  le  me¬ 
tal,  meme  en  fuppofant  que  les  corps  des  lettres  fuffent  de 
fonte,  et  la  lettre  feulement  fculptee,  on  ne  trouveroit  peut- 
etre  deux  lettres  uniformes  ;  outre  qu’il  failloit  etre  bien  igno¬ 
rant,  apres  avoir  trouvee  la  fonte  de  corps ,  fil’on  ne  pouvoit 
pas  trouver  aufli  la  fonte  des  lettres  mimes ,  fur  tout  quand  un 
orfevre  s’en  mele[c].” 

“  Longius  enim  tempus  majorefque  fumtus  typorum  e 
metallo  quam  ligno  fculptura  pofculabat,  nec  omnis  femper 
tolli  poterat  inequalitas,  unde  et  hos  aliquando  perforari  in 
medio  fdoque  ne£ti  oportuit  [</].'* 

Meerman  allows  they  were  obliged  to  connect  and  keep 
iteady  thefe  letters  by  pafling  a  thread,  or  line,  through  every 
letter  of  a  fentence,  and  fays,  he  hath  often  obferved  the  hole, 
left  by  this  mif enable  operation ;  I  never  did* 

[«]  SchoefFer,  p.  260.  [<$]  Ibid.  p.  254. 

[t]  Ibid.  p.  446.  0]  Meerman,  t.  I.  p.  27. 
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44  Ce  trou  racme,  qu’il  etoit  oblige  (!e  men  age  r  a  chaque 
lettre,  fait  afiez  voir  la  difficulte  qu’il  rencontroit  de  joindre 
les  pieces  enfemble  avec  folidite ,  outre  cela  ce  trou  etoit  fujet 
a  de  grands  inconveniens  ;  enfiler  les  cara6leres  d’une  feule 
ligne,  en  faifant  un  nceud  au  bout,  ou  faire  palfer  un  fil  de 
droit  a  gauche  par  toutes  les  lignes,  Pun  et  P autre  n’etoit  pas 
fuffifant  pour  foutenir  l’effort  d’une  preJJ'e  ;  il  ne  pouvoit  pas 
manquer,  comme  j’ai  obferve,  que  dans  une  grande  feuille, 
quelqu’uns  des  lettres  ne  marquaffent  pas  fur  le  papier 
And  again,  “  S’il  a  fondu  des  lettres  de  plomh ,  fans  con- 
noitre  la  maniere  de  taillier  des  poin^ons,  ou  frapper  des 
matrices,  ou  s’il  a  voulu  faconner  au  couteau  des  lettres  au 
bout  de  chaque  corps,  et  fi  il  n’employoit  que  du  plomb,  matiere 
nullement  capable  de  refifter  a  la  prefle,  et  encore  plus 
flexible  que  le  bois,  fur  tout  quand  il  eft  trop  mince,  il  n’a 
pu  venir  a  bout  d’imprimer  un  livre,  fuivant  fes  defirs  [fi].’* 

Meerman  may  be  excufed  in  feme  of  thefe  miftakes,  as  pro¬ 
bably  he  was  not  acquainted  with  the  pr attic al  part  of  letter - 
jounding  ;  if  he  was  even  with  that  of  printing.  Senfible  how 
much,  in  this  enquiry,  depended  on  a  knowledge  in  both  the 
branches,  I  have  taken  great  pains  to  make  myielf  acquainted 
with  them  ;  and  have  found  in  Mr.  Martin,  who  hath  fo  emi¬ 
nently  diftrnguifhed  himfelf  in  the  types  for  the  edition  of 
Shakfpeare,  a  ready  and  able  mafter,  who  hath  inftrudted  me 
Fully  in  the  whole  art  of  letter-founding  ;  and  from  this 
knowledge  I  have  prefumed  to  fay,  what  would  have  been 
rafhnefs  without  it,  not  only  what  Schoepfflin  hath  laid,  of 
the  difficulties  and  inconveniences,  but  what  1  am  confident 
that  Mr.  Nichols,  fo  complete  and  able  an  artift  as  he  is  him¬ 
felf,  and  fo  candid  a  man,  will  allow  me  to  fay,  that  Mr. 
Meerman’ sfufo-fculpti  are  impojftble . 


[<*]  Schoefer. 
R  r  2 
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To  finiih  what  may  be  farther  faid  of  Coder  and  Harlem, 
it  will  be  proper  to  caution  our  extravagant  countrymen 
about  the  prices  they  give  for  the  early  fpecimens  of  the  art ; 
thofe  fuppofed  to  be  on  wooden  blocks,  the  Speculum,  &c. 
Meerman  reprobates  them  all,  except  one  fortunate  copy  of 
the  Speculum  preferved  at  Harlem.  This  hath  found  grace  in 
his  eyes,  perhaps,  becaufe  it  is  at  Harlem.  All  other  copies 
of  thefe  early  books,  fo  much  the  paffion  of  our  colle£fors,  he 
fuppofes  to  be  performances  of  later  and  bad  printers,  feem- 
ingly  not  aware  how  much  the  Harlem  claims  may  be  af¬ 
fected  by  it ;  for,  this  copy  at  Harlem  was  not  known,  or  in¬ 
deed  any  other  of  Coder’s  performances,  till  about  the  year 
1660,  when  a  fortunate  event  put  that  city  in  poffedion  of  it, 
as  will  appear  from  the  following  account  of  it  :  “  Sciendum 
nempe  ed,  medio  fere  deculo,  an.  1654,  (or  1650,  as  fome  fay,) 
Hag.  Comit.  venum  expofitam  fuide  cidam,  variis  repletam  li- 
bris,  qui  per  longifiimum  tempus  in  f amUia  Laurentiana  cuf- 
toditi  fuerant  (and  yet  never  known  to  Junius,  or  produced  in 
this  controverfy,  and,  till  this  lucky  event,  not  one  original 
document  could  befhewed  for  Harlem).  In  ea  fcilicet  conti- 
nebantur  Ars  moriendi ,  PI  if  or  i  a  Beater  Virginis  ex  Cantico  Can - 
ticorum ,  ac  Speculum  Latinum  fecund  as  editionis,  uno  volumine 
compa6la,  item  Speculum  Belgicum  ex  principe  editione,  et 
Figured  Apocalypfeos  S.  Joannis ;  omnes  imprefionis  Belgicec  origi- 
nariae  foetus.  Preterea  Chronic  on  Colonienfe  anno  i499,primam 
inventionem  artis  Hollandiae  tribuens.  Denique  tres  alii  libri 
faeculo  i5excufi  ;  nempe  Ciceronis  Oficia  ex  edit.  Faudi  1466. 
Speculum  Belgicum  Yeldenarii,  1483,  ac  Barthol.  Anglici 
opus  modo  laudatum  ex  Belgica  verfione,  Harlemi  1485,  &c. 
Hunc  thefaurum  Senatus  Harlemenfis  anno  1654,  proxeneta 
quodam  Mat  ham ,  (fculptore,  ni  fallor,  Harlemenfi)  trecentorum 
forenorum  pretio  emi,  atque  in  curia  urbis,  aeternae  memoriae, 
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affervari  juflit.  Quas  omnia  difcimus  ex  J.  Vlamingii  anno- 
tationibus  ad  Henr.  Spiegelii  Hartfpiegel  [a]P  The  books 
thus  found  are  all  defedtive  and  incomplete,  though  defend¬ 
ing  from  Coffer’s  family. 

It  may  be  curious,  in  this  place  to  trace  the  art  through 
itsfeveral  progrefTes.  From  the  blocks  of  wood,  which  only 
could  be  employed  on  the  work  for  which  they  were  carved, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  cut  movable  letters  on  wood  ;  but 
this,  I  am  fatisfied,  went  no  farther  than  trials;  and,  if  Schoef- 
fer’s  happy  genius  had  not  difcovered  the  art  of  cafting  ma¬ 
trices  ^  and  cutting  punches,  the  art  muff  have  remained  im¬ 
perfect  and  barbarous.  Many  difficulties  were  ftill  to  be  over¬ 
come;  lead  alone  was  too  foft,  and  a  mixture  of  hammered  iron 
was  added  to  it;  and,  with  this  compofition,  to  which  tin  was 
fometimes  added,  printing  was  carried  on  till  latterly,  when 
chemilfry  was  called  in  to  its  aid,  and,  by  the  addition  of  one 
pound  of  Regulus  of  Antimony  to  five  pounds  of  lead,  a  happy 
and  complete  compofition  hath  been  obtained,  hard  enough 
to  bear  the  prefs,  and  yet  foft  enough  to  allow  the  knife,  and 
even  the  plane ,  for  the  fubfequent  operations  in  fitting  and 
completing  the  letters  for  the  prefs .  The  punch,  therefore, 
of  fteel ;  the  mould  of  that  and  wood;  the  matrix  of  copper  ; 
and  this  Compofed  metal,  are  all  that  are  neceffary  for  letter¬ 
founding. 

Although  I  may  offend  Mr.  Nichols  by  going  over  again 
ground  that  hath  been  already  trodden,  in  treating  the  fubjeCt 
I  muff  not  lofe  the  advantage  of  offering  the  authorities  in 
favour  of  Mentz,  as  I  have  done  thofe  for  Harlem,  merely 
becaufe  they  have  been  produced  before  ;  if  they  had  been  at¬ 
tended  to,  as  well  as  produced,  perhaps  there  would  have 
*  been  no  occafion  for  this  trouble  to  myfelf  and  the  reader. 


[*]  Meerman,  t.  1.  p.  117. 
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To  begin  then  with  our  own  country.  Aldridge,  in  the 
Black  Book,  or  Regifter  of  the  Garter,  vol.  1L  p.  1 6 r ,  pub- 
lifhed  by  Anftis,  fpeaking  of  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  Henry  the 
Sixth,  writes  thus  : 

“  In  this  year  of  our  mod.  pious  king,  1457,  art 
printing  books  fir  ft  began  at  Mentz ,  a  famous  city  of  Ger¬ 
many.”  N.  B.  Aldridge  was  fellow  of  King’s  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  1507  ;  though  poflibly  born  about  the  time,  he  fays 
nothing  of  Tumour’s  and  Caxton’s  journey,  nor  one  word 
of  Harlem. 

Fabian,  writing  of  the  year  1457,  ^a7s  »  e ‘  After  the  opinion 
of  many  writers  (this  muft  refer  to  the  claim  of  Strafburgh, 
adopted  by  feveral),  the  craft  of  imprinting  books  began  in  a 
city  of  Alemagne  named  Mayence ,  which,  fince  that  time, 
hath  had  wonderful  encreafe.” 

Caxton,  in  his  Polychronicon,  relating  the  events  of  14 '5, 
fays  :  “  About  this  time  the  craft  of  imprinting  books  was 
found  in  Mogunce,  in  Allemayne  ;  why  the  craft  is  multi¬ 
plied  through  the  world,  and  books  be  had  great  cheap,  and 
in  great  number,  becaufe  of  the  fame  craft.” 

Caxton  was  abroad  from  1441  to  1471,  chiefly  in  Flanders 
and  Holland,  in  the  very  neighbourhood  of  Harlem,  and  yet 
doth  not  feem  to  have  heard  of  the  invention  there.  We 
know  he  was  abroad  in  1459,  ^h.c  time  of  Tumour’s  journey, 
as  he  fays  in  his  Recueil  de  Troy,  at  his  great  charge  and 
trouble ,  learning  the  art  of  imprint irg  Suppofing  the  art 
went  no  farther  there  than  the  blocks  of  wood,  in  that  ftate 
it  muft  have  ftruck  iuch  a  curious  man,  at  that  time  bufied 
himself  to  learn  it,  with  wonder  and  aftoniihment,  and  in¬ 
duced  him  to  make  iome  mention  of  it,  as  the  bafis  on  which 
the  iubiequent  improvements,  which  Nichols  will  have  it 

detained 
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detained  him  abroad,  depended,  if  he  had  not  been  defrous 
to  learn  more  of  it  than  Corfellis  could  teach,  who  went  no 
farther  than  the  blocks  of  wood  [a]. 

Ex  epitome  rerum  Germ.  Script.  1502,  cap  65. 

“Anno  Chrifhi  1440,  Frederico  III.  Romanorum  impera- 
tore  regente,  magnum  quoddam,  ac  pene  divinum  beneficium 
collatum  eft  univerfo  terrarum  orbi  a  Joanne  Gutenberg ,  Ar- 
gentinenfi,  novo  fcribendi  genere  rcperto.  Is  enim  primus  ar- 
tem  impreiToriam’,  quam  Latiniores  vocant  excuforiam ,  in  urbe 
Argentinenu  invenit.  Inde  Moguntiam  veniens,  eandem  fcliciter 
complevit  1 

Hen.  Wirczburg  dc  Vach,  in  fafciculo  tempo  rum  Werneri 
Rolevinck  de  Laer,  audio  ad  ann.  1457.  This  was  con¬ 
tinued  afterwards  to  1474,  and  publifhed  1481.  Librorum 
impreflionis  fcientia  fubtiliflima,  omnibus  feculis  inaudita, 
reperitur  in  urbe  Moguntina  [c]. 

Erafmus  afcribes  explicitly  the  invention  to  Mentz  and  to 
Fuft.  In  his  epiftle  dedicatory  to  an  edition  of  Livy  in  1519, 
printed  at  Mentz  by  young  SchoefFer  ;  he  fays  :  “  Huic  urbi 
(Moguntiae)  oranes  bonarum  literarum  ftudioft,  non  parum 
debent,  ob  egregium  illud  ac  pene  divinum  inventum ,Jlanneis 
typis  excudendi  libros.”  He  alio  fays  :  “  Atque  hujus  quidem. 
laudis  pnecipua  portio  debetur  hujus,  pene  divini  dixerim* 
opificii  repertoribus,  quorum  princeps  fuifte  fertur,  totius 
iEvi  memoria  celebrandus,  Joannes  Fuft,  avus  ejus,  cuiLivium 
hunc,  turn  audlum  duobus  volu  minibus,  turn  innumeris  locis 
ex  codice  vetuftiffimo  caftigatum  debemus,  ut  hoc  egregium 
decus,  partim  ad  Joan.  SchoefFer,,  velut  haereditario  jure  de- 
volvatur,  partim  ad  Moguntiae  <e  civitatis  gloriam  pertineat  d]. 
If  Erafmus  knew  of  this  invention  at  Harlem,  would  his  va¬ 
nity,  as  a  Dutchman,  have  fupprefted  all  mention  of  it  ?. 

[«]  Bowyer,  p.  1 1.  [£]  Meerman,  t.  II,  p.  139.  [r]  lb.,  p.  122.  [4]  lb.  p.  1 57,. 

“  Imp- 
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“Imp.  Maximiliani  privilegium  ad  impreffionemT.Livii  per 
J.  Schoeffer,  an.  1519. 

44  Maximilianus,  &c.  honefto  noftro,  et  facri  imperii  fideli 
nobis  dilecto  J.  Shoeffer  Calcographo  Moguntino,  gratiam 
noftram  Cad  area  m  et  omne  bonum.  Cum  ficut  doFli  et  mo - 
niti  fumns  fide  dignorum  teftimonio,  ingeniofum  Calcogra- 
phiae,  authorc  avo  tu'o,  inventum ,  felicibus  incrementis  in  uni- 
verfum  orbem  promnaverit,  &c.  Proinde  volentes  tibi, 
turn  ob  avum  tuum,  tarn  omni  vel  ob  hoc  divinum  inventum 
favore  et  commendatione  dignum,  fuccurrere,  &c.  .  .  .  om¬ 
nibus  Calcographis  inbibemus,  &c.  to  print  this  work  [a].” 

Dedicatio  T.  Livii  Germanice  verb ,  editique  an.  1 505.  Imp. 
Maxirniliano  infcripta. 

4 4  Hoc  opus,  quod  in  laudatiflima  urbe  Moguntia  exantlatum 
atque  impreffum  eft,  Imperatoria  tua  majeftas  benigne  reci- 
piat,  in  qua  etiam  primum  admiranda  ars  typographica  ab 
ingeniofo  Joanne  Gutenbergio,  ann.  a  nativitate  Chrifti  1450, 
inventa;  et  pofthac  jiudio,  fumtu,  et  labore  Johannis  Fuft,  et  Pe¬ 
tri  Schoefferi  Moguntia  emendata  et  ad  pofteros  propagata  eft  ; 
unde  huic  urbi  non  Germanica  folum  natio  fed  omnis  etiam 
terrarum  orbis  jeternas  laudes  optimeque  promeritas  debet, 
ejufque  cives  atque  incolae  hoc  jure  legitime  fruuntur  IT].” 

There  appears  all  the  candour  in  this  account  that  fhould 
give  credit  to  it.  The  firft  invention  is  honeftly  afcribed  to 
Gutenberg.  This  mull  be  allowed,  as  far  as  the  faint  attempts 
to  difcover  the  art  had  been  made  by  him  ;  but  which  would 
not  have  been  completed  without  the  help  of  Fuft.  Would 
Erafmus  have  countenanced  this  bold  aflertion ;  would  he 
buffer  the  emperor  to  credit  it,  or  could  the  emperor  him- 
felf,  after  consulting  fo  many  able  perfons,  believe  Schoeffer; 
if  this  claim,  at  that  time,  had  not  been  generally  acknow¬ 
ledged,  and  no  claim  from  Harlem  known  or  heard  of  ? 

1 >]  Mcerraan,  t.  II.  p.  147,  [t>]  Ibid,  p.  145. 
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Ex  Epidola  Trithemii  ad  Jacob.  Kymolanum,  data  1507. 
Lib.  II.  Epift.  44. 

“  Ars,  quam  vocant  impredoriam,  tempore  infantiae  meae, 
apud  Mo^untiam,  metropolim  Francorum,  inventa,  infinita 
pene  et  veterum  et  novorum  volumina  quotidie  producit  in 
lucem  [«].”  This  writer  I  fliall  foon  bring  forward  again  as  the 
bed,  fulled,  and  mod  conclufive,  authority  I  can  produce. 

Ex  Chronico  Sponheimenfi  (icripta  ann.  1506,  et  feq.)  ad 
an.  1453. 

“  His  quoque  temporibus,  ars  imprimendi  et  chara&erizan- 
di  libros  a  novo  reperta  ed  (if  this  doth  not  refer  to  the 
Chinefe  who  have  been  preffed  into  this  difpute,  I  confefs  I  do 
not  underhand  it)  in  civitate  Moguntina ,  per  quendam  civem, 
qui  Joannes  Gutenberg  dicebatur  ;  qui  cum  omnem  iubdan- 
tiam,  propter  nimiam  difficultatem  inventionis  novae,  in  earn 
perficiendam  expofuiflet,  concilio  et  auxilio  bonorum  virorum 
Joannis  Fud  et  aliorum  adjutus,  rem  inceptam  perfecit. 
Primus  autem  hujus  artis  dilatator  fuit,  pod  ipfum  inven- 
torem,  Petrus  Opilionis  de  Gerniheim,  qui  multa  volumina 
fuo  tempore  impredit.  Morabatur  autem  praefatus  J.  Gutten- 
berg  Moguntiae  in  domo  dibta  %um  Jungen ,  quae  domus  ufque  in 
praefentem  diem  illius  novae  artis  nomine  dignofcitur  infig- 
nita  [£].”  So  we  have  a  houfe  to  fhew  as  well  as  Harlem  for 
the  invention,  though  not  quite  fo  old. 

Ex  Epit.  rerum.  Germ.  cap.  65,  per  Joannem  Wymphi- 
lingium.  He  was  born  in  1450,  and  lived  till  1528  ;  his  au¬ 
thority,  therefore,  is  confiderable. 

“  Quod  ergo  nonnulli  adfcribunt  excellentiflimae  rei  in- 
ventionem  civi  Moguntino,  et  nonnulli  quidem  Joan.  Fufo , 
et  ad  annum  circiter  1452,  prorogant  artem  primum  ;  inde 
accidit  quod  primus  inventor  excogitatam  a  fe  artem  in  pa- 
tria  (this  mud  be  Guttenberg)  Moguntia  defcendens,  aliis 
etiam  adjun&is,  perfedtiorem  reddidit  ;  quae  quidem  paula- 
tim  ad  earn  perfe6fionem,  quem  nunc  habet,  produ6ta  ed, 
f«]  Meerman,  t.  II.  p.  127.  [G  Ibid. 
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nam  principio  ligneee  t  ah  nice  infcripferunt  literas,  quaj  pagi- 
nam  libri  comple6tuntur.  Id  quia  magni  fumptus  et  la- 
boris  fuit  excogitati  funt  typi  lignei  connexiles,  ut  filum, 
per  foramina  fingulorum  indu6ta  in  verfum  unum  connedtuit , 
pluribus  autem  verfibus  deinceps  ferie  conjun<ftis,  pagina  ex- 
pleta  eft  :  tandem  excogitarunt  ingeniofos  artifices  imaginem 
literas  in  ferrum  incidere ,  atque  imprimere  architypo  aereo, 
quem  vocant  matriculam ,  atque  in  eo  plurimas  literas  ejufdem 
formae  ex  Jianneo  fundere  ;  porro  litterse  omnes  in  asrea  patula 
per  loculos  digeruntur,  e  quibus  compofitiones  formularum 
literas  connedfantes,  paginas  implent,  quae  conclufae  margi- 
nibus  ferreis  prelo  fubjiciuntur,  ejufque  atramentum,  aut  al- 
terius  coioris  pigmentum,  vernice  temperatum,  ut  tenacius 
haereat,  pelliceis  pilis  inducitur,  illifque  chartae  humeHatae 
librario,  prafto  validius  imprimuntur  ut  fcriptum  excipiant.’* 
This  is  the  fir  ft  mention  of  the  wooden  types. 

Narratio  SchoefFeri  de  inventione  Calcographi^  quam 

fervavit  Jo.  Trithemius  in  annalibus  Hirfaugienfibus.  t.  II. 

ad  ann.  1450,  p.  421. 

44  His  temporibus  in  civitate  Moguntina  Germaniae  prope 
Rhenum,  et  non  in  Italia ,  ut  quidam  falfo  fcripferunt,  in- 
venta  et  excogitata  eft  ars  ilia  mirabilis  et  prius  inaudita  (very 
ftrong)  imprimendi  et  charadterizandi  libros  per  Joannem 
Guttenberger ,  civern  Moguntinum  (this  honour  gives  great 
weight  to  Schoeffer’s  teftimony)qui  cum  omnem  pene  fubftan- 
tiam  fuam  pro  inventione  hujus  artis  expofuiftet,  et  nimia  dif- 
ficultate  laborans,  jam  in  ifto,  jam  in  alio  deficeret,  jamque 
prope  effet,  ut  defperatus  negotium  intermitteret,  confillo  tan¬ 
dem  et  impenfis  (very  ftrong)  Joan.  Fuft,  aeque  civis  Mogun- 
tini,  rcm  perfecit  inceptam.  In  primis  igitur  charadleribus  li- 
terarum  in  tabulis  ligneis  per  ordinem  fculptis,  formifque  com- 
pofitisvocabularium ,Catholicon  nuncupatum,  imprefferunt,  fed 
cum  iifdem  forrnis  nihil  aliud  potuerunt  imprimere,  eo  quod 

cha- 
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chara&eres  non  fuerunt  amovibiles  de  tabulis,  fed  infculpti, 
ficut diximus (very plain).  Poft  hasc  inventis fuccefferunt  fubti- 
liora,  inveneruntque  modum  fundendi  formas  omnium  alpha- 
bed  Ladni  literarum,  quas  ipfi  matrices  nominabant,  ex  qui- 
bus  rurfum  eeneos  five Jianneos  charafferes  fundebant ,  ad  omnem 
preffuram  fufficientes,  quos  prlus  manibus Jculpebant.  Et  revera 
ficud  ante  xxx  ferine  annos  ex  ore  Petri  Opilionis  de  Gern- 
fheim,  civis  Moguntini,  qui  gener  erat  primi  artis  inventoris, 
audivi,  magnam  a  primo  inventionis  fuae  haec  ars  imprefforia 
habuit  difficultatem.  Namque  impreffuri  Bibliam  priufquam 
tertium  compleffent  in  opere  quaternionem,  (N.B.  A  quire  of 
four  llieets  goes  to  the  quaternioj  plufquam  4000  florenorum 
expofuerunt.  Petrus  autem  memoratus  Opilio,  tunc  famulus, 
poftea  gener ,  ficut  diximus,  inventoris  primi,  Joan.  Full,  homo 
ingeniofus  et  prudens,  faciliorem  modum  fundendi  chara£te- 
res  excogitavit,  et  artem,  ut  nunc  eft,  complevit.  Et  hi  tres 
imprimendi  modum  aliquandiu  tenuerunt  occultum,  quo- 
ufque  per  famulos,  fine  quorum  minifterio  artem  ipfam  exer- 
cere  non  poterant,  divulgatus  fuit,  in  Argentinenfes  primo, 
et  paulatim  in  omnes  nationes  [a].” 

This  relation  to  Trithemius  was  in  1484,  not  40  years 
after  the  invention. 

It  is  from  fome  part  of  this  account,  poftibly,  that  Meer- 
man  grounds  his  notion  of  the  fufo-fculpti  ;  but,  if  he  will  at¬ 
tend  to  the  words,  he  will  find  the  letters  were  caji ,  not  all 
cut  with  the  knife,  as  he  contends  ;  and  not  much  different 
from  what  is  done  now,  in  which  the  letters,  though  cafi  in 
the  matrices ,  want  the  afliftance  of  the  knife  to  complete  them. 

This  feems  to  be  as  plain  and  as  full  an  account  of  the 
difeovery  as  we  can  expedf.  Few,  if  any,  of  the  difeoveries  of 
the  ancient  arts  have  reached  us  fo  well  authenticated  and 
explained.  We  have  here  the  fon-in  law  of  the  inventor  of 
the  art,  the  principal  improver  of  it  himfelf  \  by  the  introduc- 

[aj  Meerman,  t.  II.  p.  103. 
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tion  of  the  fnfile  metal  types,  giving  this  fair  and  modeft  ac¬ 
count  to  Trithemius,  honeftly  giving  to  Guttenberg  the  honour 
of  the  fird  invention.  If  his  modedy  and  candour  led  him  to 
give  up  this  praife  to  Guttenberg,  what  could  induce  him  to 
withhold  it  from  Gofer  and  Harlem ,  if  he  had  known,  (and 
know  it  he  mud;,)  that  any  fuch  claim  had  exided. 

The  whole  difpute,  I  think,  might  be  fettled  by  this  fmgle 
teftimony.  I  could  have  added  the  many  colophons  in  the 
books  printed  by  Pud;  and  Schoeffer,  infilling  on  this  honour; 
but,  Meerman  is  pleafed  to  rejedt  them  for  reafons  that  I  think 
his  readers  will  not  allow  the  force  of.  If  their  truth  had  been 
doubted,  it  is  Itrange  that  no  champion  for  Coder  and  Har¬ 
lem  would  impeach  them,  till  Mr.  Meerman,  refolutely ,  three 
hundred  years  after  the  invention,  hath  thought  proper  to 
reprobate  them. 

To  what  unpardonable  lengths  a  party  fpirit  will  carry  wri¬ 
ters  will  be  feen  from  the  following  authority,  which  diould 
properly  precede  the  account  by  Trithemius  from  Schoeffer. 

Carle  Van  Mander,  nearly  cotemporary  with  Junius, 
though  he  commemorates  many  artids  of  inferior  fame,  fays, 
nothing  of  Gofer ,  or  his  pretended  difeovery  ;  but,  in  fpcak- 
ing  of  "he  mariner' scornpafs,  and  its  wonderful  utility,  proceeds 
thus  :  44  Que  les  anciens  ecrivains  ne  le  feroient  pas  moins 
(furpris)  qu  md  ils  verront  Tart  plus  utile  de  la  typographic, 
dont  la  ville  a' Harlem  s’arroge  la  premiere  invention  avec 
afjez  de  prefompt ion."  Thefe  are  his  genuine  words  in  his  own 
edition  of  1604,  fob  300  ;  but,  in  a  late  edition  of  1764,  thefe 
Oifenhve  words,  44  avec  ajjez  de  prefompiion "  are  altered,  mon- 
flrum  horrendum  !  into  44  dont  Harlem  avec  afjez  de  foil  dement 
s'  attribue  1' invention  What  a  came  to  want  fuch  fupports  ! 
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XXIII.  Obfet'vations  onTLpifcopal  Chairs  and  Stone  Seats ; 
as  alfo  on  Pifcinas  and  other  appendages  to  Altars  Jiill 
remaining  in  Chancels  ;  with  a  Dejcription  of  Chalk 
Church ,  in  the  Diocefe  of  Rochefter.  In  a  L,etter  from 
Mr .  Charles  Clarke,  to  the  Rev .  Samuel  Denne,  F.  A.S. 

Read  March  2 1 ,  1793. 


Reverend  Sir, 

AMONG  the  ecclefiaftical  remains  of  this  country  the  feats 
fixed  on  the  South  fide  the  chancels  of  parochial  and 
other  churches,  having  but  very  lately  been  honoured  with  a 
fhare  in  the  labours  of  your  pen,  I  judged  you  might  receive 
home  trifling  gratification  in  being  made  acquainted  that  a  re¬ 
ligious  edifice,  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  this  place,  was  de¬ 
corated  with  a  fpecimen  of  thefe  reliques,  nearly  unique. 
This  information  you  were  not  only  pleafed  kindly  to  accept, 
but  alio  to  favour  me,  by  fignifying  your  defire  that  1  fhould 
give  an  explanation  of  this  and  fimilar  appendages.  Stimu¬ 
lated  by  your  wifhes,  and  happy  in  the  propofed  opportunity 
of  collecting  together  my  fcattered  notion^  on  thefe  and  one 
or  two  relative  fubjeCts,  I  am  now  about  to  offer  to  your 
confideration  the  bell  account  I  have  been  enabled  to  obtain, 
of  the  ufes  for  which  they  were  defigned  by  our  anceftors  ;  and 
permit  me  to  obferve,  on  the  part  of  my  endeavour,  that 
little  or  nothing  has  been  hazarded  to  conjecture,  that  what¬ 
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ever  favoured  of  my  fiery,  or  was  any  way  phantaftical,  ha» 
been  as  much  as  poffible  avoided  ;  and  that,  as  far  as  they 
could  be  had,  vouchers  of  the  moft  genuine  worth  in  fuch 
affairs  have  been  confulted  and  produced  :  “  Authoribus 
quidem  ad  iflam  fententiam,  quam  vis  obtineri,  uti  optimis 
poffumus  :  quod  in  omnibus  caufis  et  debet  et  folet  valere  plu- 
rimum  :  et  primum  quidem  omni  antiquitate  ;  quae  quo  pro- 
pius  aberat  ab  ortu  et  divina  progenie,  hoc  melius  ea  fortaffe, 
quae  erant  vera,  cernebat  [«].’* 

From  very  early  times,  the  cuftom  of  being  feated  during 
certain  parts  of  divine  offices  appears  to  have  obtained  in 
the  churches  of  the  Chriftians.  This  rite  is  fpoken  of  in  the 
moft  approved  authors,  who  have  left  on  record  the  times  in 
which  it  was  pradtifed,  and  in  what  place  and  manner  the 
chair  of  the  bifhop,  as  well  as  the  feats  of  the  clergy  and  the 
choir,  were  difpofed  ;  and  we  fliall  fee  the  fame  pradtices 
defcending  uniformly,  notwithflanding  the  varieties  in  cere¬ 
monial  fo  frequently  to  be  found,  particularly  in  the  Latin 
churches.  Paffing  by  thofe  times  of  perfecution  and  obloquy, 
under  which  Chriftianity  laboured  in  its  ffirft  foundation, 
when  it  is  faid  divine  things  were  difpenfed  in  caves  and  ob- 
fcure  places  ;  and  before  it  is  likely  any  regular  plan  of  eccle- 
fiaftical  eredtion  could  poffibly  take  place,  let  us  endeavour 
to  difcover,  as  far  as  may  be  neceffary  to  the  prefent  objedt, 
what  kind  of  buildings  the  firft  churches  might  have  been  : 
44  PrifcietenimChrifli  fidelesin  xdificiisconflruendisGentilium 
imitatores,  ad  eorum  fimilitudinem  facra  templa  erigebant,  vel 
ab  ethnicis  jam  eredta,  ab  omni  profanae  fuperftitionis  labe 
expiata,  divinos  in  ufus  aptabant :  ut  innuit  Aufonius  in  gra- 
tiarum  adtione  pro  confulatu  :  “  Bafilicae  olim  negotiis  plenae 
nunc  votis  pro  tua  falute  fufceptis.”  Et  Ifidorus  Originum 


[a]  Tufcul.  Difput.  1.  I,  12. 
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lib.  V.  <e  Bafilicte  prius  vocabantur  regum  habitacula,  nunc 
autem  ideo  Bafilicae  divina  templa  nominantur,  quia  ibi  regi 
omnium  Deo  cultus  etfacrificia  offeruntur  [£].” 

Upon  the  authority  of  Ifidore  it  fhould  feem  the  bafilicae  of 
the  ancients  were  the  palaces  of  their  kings  ;  but  they  were 
rather  buildings  of  royal  foundation,  afligned  to  public  ufe, 
and  in  which  kings  were  fuppofed  to  have  diftributed  juftice 
to  their  fubjecls.  Among  the  Romans  they  appear  very  early 
to  have  built  their  law  courts,  and  exchanges  for  their  mer¬ 
chants,  in  much  the  fame  form,  and  to  have  known  them  by 
the  fame  appellation.  Of  thefe  there  were  nineteen  in  the  city  : 
they  were  accommodated  with  feveral  porticos  and  tribunals, 
varioufly  difpofed  ;  the  fpot  appropriated  to  the  tribunal  was 
of  a  femicircular  form,  and  when  they  were  applied,  on  the 
early  eftablifhment  of  Chriftianity,  for  holding  religious  affem- 
blies,  here  fat  the  bilhop,  on  an  elevated  feat,  having  his  family 
on  either  hand,  and  the  altar  in  his  front,  itbecoming  afterwards 
the  abfis  of  the  church.  In  the  Apoflolic  Conftitutions  [c] 
we  are  informed  that  the  church  fhould  refemble  a  fhip,  be 
extended  in  length,  and  turned  towards  the  eaft :  here  on 
.each  fide  is  to  be  placed  a  chamber  facrifty  (partiphoria)  or 
chapel  | [</].  The  epifcopal  feat  ought  to  be  placed  in  the 
midft,  towards  the  Eaft,  and  the  feats  of  the  priefts  on  each  fide. 
This,  with  the  pofition  of  the  altar,  is  alfo  mentioned  by  Eu« 
febius,  in  his  account  of  the  church  at  Tyre.  ‘fc  Porro  fancftu- 
ario  hoc  modo  abfoluto  et  perfedto,  fellifque  in  altiftimo  loco 
ad  praefidum  ecclefiae  honorem  collocatis,  altarique  denique 
tanquam  fancto  fandtorum  in  medio  fandtuarii  fito  [*].’* 

[3]  Ciampini  Veteia  Monumenta,  voi.  I.  p.  9.  Romas,  1690. 

0]  Lib.  II. 

[^]  For  keeping  the  ornaments,  the  facred  vefTels,  and  other  things  necefiary 
in  the  Holy  m  n  ltry.  It  is  thus  alfo  the  churches  of  the  Greeks  are  reprefented. 
Le  Ei  un,  vol  1 1.  p.  9. 

[e j  Hiitor.  Ecci.  lib.  X, 
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We  alfo  obferve,  in  the  fame  author,  that  a  balluftrade 
enclofed  this  fan£tuary  :  “  cancellis  ex  ligno  fabricatis  cir- 
cumdedit.”  This  part  fo  enclofed  alfo  took  the  name  of 
abfis ,  vault,  or  arcade  ;  and  in  molt  of  the  ancient  churches 
ended  in  a  femicircular  form.  Before  this  vault  was  alfo 
placed  the  choir,  with  the  ambon ,  for  the  accommodation  of 
thofe  whofe  duty  it  was  to  fing  the  divine  offices.  Agreeing 
with  the  above  except  in  the  laft  particular,  is  the  defcription. 
from  Eufebius,  of  the  churches  of  Tyre,  Jerufalem,  and 
Conftantinople,  given  by  Sir  George  Wheeler,  prebendary 
of  Durham,  in  the  laft  age,  affifted  by  a  view  of  feveral  very 
ancient  in  the  Eaftern  world.  Of  this  difpofition  could  many 
more  examples  be  adduced,  in  Rome,  and  other  parts,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  moft  venerable  church  of  St.  Clement,  fo  amply 
defcribed  by  Ciampini.  Deeming  it  would  much  conduce 
towards  the  underftanding  the  above  difpofition,  and  the  elu¬ 
cidating  the  following  dedudtions,  I  here  prefent  you  with  a 
plan  of  an  ancient  bafilica,  as  given  and  defcribed  by  the 
Rev.  Claud  de  Vert  [/'].  There  can  be  little  doubt,  that, 
prior  to  the  perfecution  of  Diocletian,  there  were  many 
churches  thus  regularly  built  ;  fo  much  may  be  affirmed  on 

[/]  In  his  “  Explication  fimple,  literale,  et  hiftorique,  des  ceremonies  de 
PEglife.”  Tom.  III.  Paris,  1713.  See  Plate  XIV.  See  alfo  the  explanation  at 
the  end. 

In  Bingham's  Antiquities  of  the  Chriftian  Church,  vol.  III.  p  51 1„  8vo  edit, 
there  is  apian  of  an  ancient  church,  with  its  exedrae,  as  defcribed  by  Eufebius  ; 
and  at  p.  148,  there  are  four  plans  of  antient  churches  with  the  under-written 
titles  *  ;  but  in  not  one  of  thefe  plans  are  there  three  feats  fituated  on  the  South 
lide  of  the  altar,  correfponding  to  thofe  marked  by  the  letters  A.  B.  C.  according 
to  the  defcription  of  M.  Claud  de  Vert.  3.  D. 

*  lchnographia  Templorum  Orientalem. 

-------  -  Beveregii. 

-------  -  Leonis  Allatii. 

-  -  -  -  partis  interioris  S.  Sophi*. 
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the  authority  of  Eufebius,  who  relates,  the  Chriftians,  in  the 
time  of  Conftantine,  not  fatisfied  with  rebuilding  the  old, 
eretfted,  in  every  city,  fpacious  churches  from  the  very  foun¬ 
dations  ;  and  thus  it  is  likely  many  were  built  under  the 
Chriftian  Emperors.  No  fewer  than  forty  of  the  kind  called 
bafiiicce  are  faid,  by  Optatus,  to  have  been  in  Rome  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  ;  and  it  may  be  deemed  a 
certainty,  that  the  mode  of  ere6ting  the  facred  edifice,  then 
generally  in  ufe,  pafTed  over  into  this  country  as  a  fuitable 
accompaniment  to  the  glad  tidings  brought  from  that  place 
by  Auguftine  and  his  followers  ;  and  became  in  like  manner 
the  cuftom  of  our  Ifland. 

It  is  evident  from  one  of  the  canons  of  the  council  of  Car¬ 
thage,  held  A.  D.  398  [g],  that  the  bifhop  and  clergy  fhould  be 
•(bated,  as  already  deferibed.  This  council  being  approved  by 
Leo  III.  who  pofTeffed  the  papal  chair  from  795  to  816,  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  pra6lice  of  the  Weftern  church,  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  this  rite,  at  the  end  of  the  eighth,  and  beginning 
of  the  ninth  centuries.  Durande,  bifhop  of  Maude,  equally 
accounts  for  it  in  the  twelfth.  u  Quia  ergo  Epifcopus  {pecu¬ 
lator  eft,  ideo  ex  inftitutione  Clementis  primi  [>6]  cathedra  five 
locus  in  ecclefia  altior  eft,  ut  fuperintendat  et  populum  cufto- 
diat,  omnes  confpiciat  et  ilium  cuncli  [/].**  “Sedens  autem 
flat  converfus  ad  populum,  fed  etiam  in  loco  eminentiore  ut 

[5-]  Ut  Epifcopus  in  ecclefia  in  confeffu  clericorum  fublimior  fedeat.  Sumrna 
Concil.  152.  Parifiis,  1645. 

[£]  Here  a  reference  is  evidently  made  to  the  apoftolic  conftitutions,  attributed 
to  St.  Clement  the  firft,  bifhop  of  Rome,  though  not  earlier  than  the  fourth  cen¬ 
tury  ;  but  had  this  cuflom  there  mentioned  not  been  equally  in  ufe  when  Durand 
lived,  it  is  highly  improbable  it  would  have  been  noticed  in  his  writings,  under¬ 
taken  for  the  inflru&ion  of  his  own  time. 

[/]  Durandi  Rationale,  lib.  II.  c.  xi.  n.  2.  Lugduni,  1612. 
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quafi  vineator  cuftodiat  vineam  fuam  et  populo  fuperinten- 
dat  |  The  Ordo  Romanus  alfo  marks  the  elevation  of  the 
epifcopal  throne  ;  “  furgens  pontifex  a  fede  defcendit  ad  al- 
tare  on  which  de  Vert  remarks,  that,  though  the  altar  was 
raifed  on  a  fingle  marche  or  platform  that  it  might  be  feen 
from  all  parts,  it  was  yet  ever  lower  than  the  pontifical  feat, 
generally  raifed  on  feveral  fteps  [/].  This  is  alfo  the  language 
of  the  pontifical  and  ceremonial,  and  {hews  the  fituation  in 
which  the  church  has  thought  worthy  fignificantly  to  place  her 
chief  paftors  in  every  age  ;  and  though  many  ceremonies  have 
become  obfolete,  and  many  confiderably  changed,  and  the 
confeffus  clericorum  is  now  not  always  found  occupying  its  an¬ 
cient  fituation,  yet  the  epifcopal  feat  in  the  bifhop’s  church, 
and  the  chair  of  ftate  or  faldijlorium  ufed  in  aCtual  celebra* 
tion  or  pontifical  duties  in  any  other,  have  been  thus  elevated, 
and  upon  all  occafions  fronted  the  people  ;  this  very  mode  of 
placing,  diftinguifhing  the  epifcopal  from  the  facerdotal  cha¬ 
racter.  As  a  further  confirmation,  it  may  not,  in  this  place, 
be  improper  to  take  a  view  of  the  difpofition  and  actual 
practices  of  feveral  of  the  molt  famous  cathedrals  in  France, 
between  which,  and  our  own  country,  in  the  affair  of  re¬ 
ligion,  there  was  a  confiderable  intercourfe.  In  the  cathe¬ 
dral  of  St.  John,  at  Lyons,  the  fanCtuary  or  prefbytery  is 
yet  an  exifting  example.  The  epifcopal  throne  is  raifed  on 
four  fteps  at  the  end  of  the  abjis,  on  each  fide  of  which,  ad¬ 
joining  the  wall,  is  a  large  {tone  circular  bench,  intended  as 
a  feat  for  a  great  many  officers,  who  affift  the  archbifhop 
when  he  celebrates  pontifically  on  the  three  grand  feftivals 
of  the  year  ;  viz.  fix  prieits,  feven  deacons,  portcrofs,  port- 
crofier,  and  chaplains  :  there  are  likewife  feven  fub-deacons? 

[*]  Durand,  ib.  lib.  IV.  c.  xviii.  n-  i. 

[/j  Tom  III.  p.  38. 
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with  as  many  ceroferarii ,  but  thefe  are  not  permitted  to  be 
feated  with  the  reft  on  thefe  folemn  occafions  \m\.  In  like 
manner  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Maurice,  at  Vienne,  the 
archbilhop  is  thus  feated  and  attended.  The  cathedral  at 
Rheims  affords  anerther  example  ;  but  the  throne,  fituated 
as  ufual  in  the  abfis ,  being  extremely  encumbered  by  the  mo¬ 
nument  of  the  cardinal  Lorrain,  a  compliance  with  the  an¬ 
cient  practice  has  for  fome  time  been  difeontinued  ;  nor  does 
it  appear  to  be  made  ufe  of,  except  when  the  archbilhop 
takes  pofTeffion  of  his  church  :  yet  the  ancient  difpofition  is 
preferved  by  this  prelate,  and  his  chair  of  Rate  is  fixt  before 
the  altar,  facing  the  choir  and  the  nave,  having  its  back  to¬ 
wards  the  Eaft.  It  is  thus  at  Laon,  SoifTons,  &c.  and  feems 
nearly  the  general  cuftom.  From  the  Ordo  Rom  anus  and 
Durand,  it  appears,  that  the  bifhop,  feated  by  the  fide  of  the 
altar,  has,  in  like  manner,  a  view  of  the  people  [»],  4 4  fedet 
verfus  ad  populum.”  Such  is  the  fituation  of  the  archbilhop  of 
Cambray,  when  pontifically  officiating,  as  may  be  feen  from 
the  placing  his  chair,  always  fixed  in  the  fan&uary,  on  the 
epiftle  fide,  having,  as  has  been  before  obferved,  at  Rheims, 
its  back  to  the  Eaft  [0].  In  the  famous  cathedral  at  Rouen, 
which  has  flourifhed  from  the  fourth  age,  are  alfo  the  remains 
of  the  throne,  occupying  its  fo  frequently  inftanced  fituation, 
though  now  forfaken  for  a  magnificent  chair  or  faldiflbrium. 
At  the  end  of  the  choir  are  ftalls  of  an  unufual  elevation, 

\m ]  Voyages  Lilurgiques  de  France,  par  le  fieur  de  Moleon,  vol.  XLV.  a 
Paris,  1718. 

[*]  II  paroit  par  l’ordre  Romain,  et  par  ce  que  dit  Durand,  en  fon  Rational 
Liv.  cap.  18  qu’au  rit  Romain  l’Evefquc,  affis  a  cofte  de  l’autel,  regardoit  pareille- 
ment  le  peuple.  De  Vert,  vol.  IV.  p.  26. 

Should  this  be  the  fenfe  of  Durand,  the  foregoing  citations  from  him  may  not 
fully  anfwer  their  intended  defign,  but  Ihew  that  the  mode  of  fixing  a  chair  of 
ftate  for  the  bifhop,  by  the  fide  of  the  altar,  was  in  ufe  in  his  time. 

[0J  De  Vert,  vol.  IV.  p.  26. 
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erected  in  146 7  [/>].  Thus  alfo  is  fituated  the  patriarchal 
throne  at  Rome  ;  and  when  a  celebration  is  performed  by  a- 
bilhop  in  the  abfence  of  the  Pope,  he  is  placed  on  one  of  the 
feats  which  furround  the  prefbytery  about  the  altar  and  con- 
fequently  on  one  fide  :  “  Pergit  ad  dextram  altar  is  ad  fedem 
luam,’r  fays  the  Ordo  Romanus,  fpeaking  of  a  biihop  when  the 
pope  is  not  prefent  [y].  Having  offered  to  your,  confider- 
ation  fome  eminent  examples  in  Italy  and  France,  let  us  take 
a  view  of  one  or  two  at  home.  Formerly,  in  the  cathedral 
at  Norwich,  the  bifhop’s  chair  was  placed  between  the  eafb- 
ernmolf  pillars  of  the  prefbytery  (of  the  ancient  circular  form)- 
and  immediately  behind  the  high  altar  ;  it  was  afcended  by 
three  fteps,  and  raifed  fo  high,  that  before  the  erection  of  the 
rood-loft  the  bifhop  could  fee  diredtly  in  a  line  through  the 
whole  church  [r].  But  a  more  eminent  example  have  we  in 
our  metropolitan  church  at  Canterbury.  In  this  noble  church 
the  archbifliop  had  a  feat  or  faldijiorium  at  the  end  of  the 
choir  flails.  This  was  his  place  when  prefent  only  at  divine 
offices  ;  but  for  pontifical  celebrations  another  was  provided 
behind  the  altar,  fimilarly  fituated  to  thofe  we  have  had  fa 
frequently  under  notice  [s J.  In  the  hiflory  of  Canterbury  is 
given  the  record  of  the  inthronization  of  archbiihop  Win^ 
chelfea,  from  which,  as  it  particularizes  the  ufes  of  both 
fituations,  I  will  offer  a  fhort  extract  :  “  After  the  archbiihop 
had  proflrated  himfelf  fome  time  in  prayer  before  the  high 
altar,  and  given  his  benedi6lion  to  the  people,  he  withdrew 
himfelf  to  his  wooden  feat  [/]  in  the  choir,  while  Te  Deum 

[/>]  V°yages  Liturg.  p.  267. 

De  Vert,  voL  IV.  p.  25, 

[>-]  Blomefield’s  Norfolk,  Hiftory  of  Norwich,  p.  510. 

p}  Somner’s  Hiftory  of  Canterbury,  Appendix,  Scriptura  xvj, 

p]  Sedes  Jignea.  Ibid. 
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was  performing  by  the  convent.  The  archbifhop  then  re¬ 
tires,  and  being  clothed  fuperbly  in  pontifcalibus  again  en¬ 
ters  the  choir,  with  the  prior,  three  cardinal  deacons,  and  as 
many  cardinal  fubdeacons  ;  and,  while  an  anthem  is  Tinging, 
he,  with  his  attendants,  being  turned  towards  the  Eaft,  they 
make  a  ftation,  near  the  fhrine  of  St.  Blaze,  before  the  marble 
feat  [«]  ;  to  which,  at  length  being  introduced,  and  a  fhort 
ftation  being  made  before  it,  he  is  then  folemnly  inthroned* 
The  whole  being  reduced  to  a  public  a 61  by  a  notary  ;  the 
mafs  of  the  Holy  Trinity  is  begun  ;  the  archbifhop,  before  his 
feat  facing  the  Eaft,  begins  the  Gloria  in  Exceljis ,  and  reads 
the  colledls  in  the  fame  fituation.  The  Gofpel  being  finifhed, 
he  begins  the  Creed,  and  gives  the  Dominus  Vobifcum  :  he 
then  defcends  from  his  feat,  and,  prefenting  himfelf  before 
the  high  altar,  receives,  as  is  cuftomary,  the  offering  of  bread 
and  wine  from  the  chanter.  The  archbifhop  then  finifhes 
the  whole  mafs,  nor  returns  again  that  day  to  his  chair.  The 
high  altar,  in  this  cathedral,  appears  to  have  been  ifolated, 
as  were  thofe  of  the  earlieft  antiquity,  in  the  room  of  the  ci * 
borium  a  beam  or  cornice  was  iupported  by  two  pillars,  one 
at  each  of  the  Eaftern  corners ;  on  this  were  placed  capfce, 
containing  relicks,  the  whole  much  adorned.  The  metro¬ 
politan  chair  has  all'o  been  removed  from  the  place  it  had 
occupied  fo  many  centuries,  and  is  now  fixed  at  the  Eaft  end 
of  the  chapel  of  the  Trinity,  oppofite  the  entrance  to  Becket’s 
crown  [u>].. 

Having 

[k]  Sedes  marmorea. 

[w]  The  great  length  of  the  prefbytery,  in  the  cathedral  church  at  Rochefter, 
was,  on  another  occafion*,;  attempted  to  be  accounted  for,  by  fuppofing  the  al* 
tar  to  have  been  ifolated  for  the  fake  of  the  Monks  furrounding  it  in  proceffion  ; 
but  when  it  isconfidered,  this  cathedral,  as  well  as  thofe  at  Canterbury  and  Lon^ 
don,  owe  their  firft  foundations  to  the  pious  munificence  of  our  Saxon  Ethelbert, 


#In  the  Gent.  Mag.  for  Auguft  1787. 
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Having  feen  the  mode  of  ufing  the  pontifical  throne,  on  the 
church  being  taken  poffeflion  of,  it  will  be  but  juft  neceffary 
to  obferve,  that  the  celebrating  bifhop  is  folemnly  and  pro- 
ceflionally  introduced  to  the  foot  of  the  altar,  where,  with 
his  attendants,  having  made  the  confefTion,  he  takes  his  feat, 
and  finiihes  the  fervice  as  before  defcribed.  His  minifters  are 
alfo  feated  according  to  their  rank,  whofe  number  varies  in 
different  places  ;  the  throne  is  alfo  ufed  when  the  canonical 
offices  of  the  breviary  are  faid  by  the  biihop. 

We  have  now  feen  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  the  bifhop’s 
feat  as  fixed  in  his  church  or  cathedral.  Let  us,  in  the  next 
place,  take  a  view  of  the  fame  officer  occafionally  performing 
pontifical  functions  in. any  other,  on  fome  of  the  moft  par¬ 
ticular  occafions  from  the  Roman  pontifical. 

Ordo  ad  vijitandas  Parochias, 

Ipfo  praelato  ante  altare  in  faldiftorium  genua  fledlente,  did- 
tur  fequens  oratio. 

Qua  ffnita  pontifex  furgens  accedit  ad  altare  majus,  &c. 

and  were  conftruded  under  the  immediate  infpedion  of  Roman  monks,  it  may 
not  be  out  of  the  way  to  fuppofe  the  high  altar  and  epifcopal  feat  to  have  had, 
originally,  a  like  fituation  in  each  of  thefe  famous  cities,  where  alfo  the  cathe¬ 
drals  feem  to  have  been  rebuilt  by  their  firft  Norman  bilhops,  and  to  have  un¬ 
dergone  their  feveral  vaft  fubfequent  repairs ;  and  thus  the  placing  thefe  parti¬ 
culars  in  our  metropolitan  church,  as  they  continued  to  the  time  of  the  refor¬ 
mation,  may  fuggeft  their  fituation  in  the  other  two,  till  the  fame  period  ;  nor  is 
the  monument  of  a  bifhop  in  the  prelbvtery  at  Rochefter  of  any  moment,  when 
the  place  of  the  ihrine  of  St.  Blaze  is  conlidered  ;  and,  if  the  fpot  formerly  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  altar  was  to  be  pointed  out,  it  might  be,  with  but  little  room  for  hefi- 
tation,  affigned  to  the  middle  of  the  fanduary,  oppofite  the  head  of  this  tomb, 
which  then  lay  between  it  and  the  epifcopal  chair  :  the  fituation  of  the  triple  feat, 
which  would  have  been  at  fo  ur.ufual  a. difiance  from  the  altar,  if  ever  againft  the 
Raft  wall  of  the  prefbytery,  adds  weight  to  this  conjedure. 
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Deinde  vel  in  medio  miflfe  verfus  ad  populum  fedens  pro- 
ponit  populo  caufas  adventus  fui,  &c.  [*  ]. 

De  Confirmandis. 

Pontifex  & c. - accedit  ad  faldiftorium  ante  medium 

altaris  aut  in  alio  conveniente  loco  fibi  paratum  et  in  eo  fe¬ 
dens  renibus  altare  et  facie  ad  populum  verfis. 

De  ecclefice  confecratione  feu  dedicatione. 

Pontifex  mane  in  fuo  habitu  quotidiano  venit  ad  ecclefiam  : 
ordinat  in  ecclefia  confecranda  quae  ordinanda  funt,  et  ejus 
juftu  accenduntur  praemiffe  duodecim  candelae  ;  et  faldiftorium 
ornatum  ponitur  fupra  tapete  in  medio  ecclefias. 

Septem  Pfalmis  expletis  redit  pontifex  cum  miniftris  ante 
fores  ecclefiae  confecrandae,  et  parato  ibi  alio  fuper  tapete  fal¬ 
diftorium* 

Gonfecratio .  Altaris . 

Pofthaec  accepta  mitra  fedet  (pontifex)  et  miniftri  exter- 
gunt  menfam  altaris  cum  linteo  mundo  et  mox  &c. 

Poll:  ha;c  fubdiaconi  abftergunt  diligenter  cum  mantilibus 
telae  groflae  menfam  altaris.  Pontifex  accedit  ad  fedem  fuam 
juxta  altaris,  in  qua  cum  mitra  fedens  fricat  bene  manus  cum 
medulla  panis,  et  lavat,  et  extergit. 

De  altaris  confecratione  quce  fit  fine  ecclefiuz  dedicatione. 

Pontifex  mane  fuo  habitu  quotidiano  venit  ad  ecclefiam, 
et  fedens  in  fede  ad  dextram  vel  in  faldiftorio  ad  finiltram  al¬ 
taris  confecrandi  &c. 

|\y]  Cardinalis  ipfe  mox  aderat  a  loco  fanfto  vifitationem  aufpicaturus,  ubique 
c  fugeftu  vel  fede  fuper  arse  gradum  pofita  facris  alloquiis  populos  inftruebat ;  mi- 
niftrabit  eis  Euchariftae  facramentum,  ecclefiae  novellos  milites  chrifmate  facro  in- 
ungebat.  Vita  Cardinalis  Bellarmini  Capuae  Epifcopi,  p.  289.  Antwerpiae,  1631. 
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Pontifex  cum  miniftris  accedit  coram  altare  confecrando  : 
qua  didta,  pontifex  procumbit  fuper  faldiftorium  ibidem  (viz. 
before  the  altar,  as  in  the  laft  rubric)  prceparatum  ;  poll  haec 
pontifex  accedit  ad  fedem  fuam  juxta  altare. 

In  conferring  orders  the  biihop  is  diredted  by  the  pontifical 
u  accepta  mitra  accedere  ad  fedem  fuam  vel  ad  fa  diftorium 
in  cornu  epiftolae  by  which  it  feems  to  be  underftood  that 
he  is,  if  in  his  cathedral  church,  at  liberty  to  ufe  either  his 
fixed  feat  or  throne,  or  a  ftate  chair  temporally  placed  at  the 
epiftle  horn  of  the  altar,  which  latter  diredfion  points  out  the 
cuftom  of  performing  this  rite  in  any  other,  or  in  the  private 
chapels  of  epifcopal  manfions.  This  remark  may  tend  to  dif- 
fufe  fome  light  on  the  pontifical  rubric  for  the  confecration 
of  an  altar  without  the  church,  being  at  the  fame  time  dedi¬ 
cated,  as  it  leads  to  a  fuppofition,  that  if  the  altar  was  in  the 
prefbytery  of  the  cathedral,  the  biihop  is  very  naturally  di¬ 
rected  to  feat  himfelf  in  the  pontifical  throne,  viz.  “  in  fede 
ad  dextram,”  but,  that  when  this  is  wanting,  as  it  ever  is  out 
of  the  bifhop’s  church,  a  faldiftorium  is  to  be  placed  on  the 
oppofite  fide,  which  therefore  mult  have  been  the  mode 
in  every  other.  The  biihop  is  thus  alfo  placed  while  attending 
mafs. 

“  Latus  epiftolae  congruit  a  qua  parte  eft  credentia,  et  ut 
cedat  latus  evangelii  epifcopo  fedenti  fi  adfit.”  (Gaventi 
Comment,  in  Rubricas,  Part  I.  Tit.  xvii.  No.  VI.  viz.  “  In 
miffa  item  folemni  celebrans  medius  inter  diaconum  et  fub- 
diaconum  federe  potelt,  &c.”)  However,  it  may  yet  be  con¬ 
tended  that  the  feats  hereafter  to  be  particularly  defcribed, 
notwithftanding  they  do  not  front  the  people,  an  etiquette 
which  feems  to  have  been  particularly  obferved  by  the  antients, 
though  poftibly  not  fo  ftridfly  adhered  to  in  very  modem 
times,  were  an  accommodation  for  the  mafs  to  be  laid  imrne.- 

diately 
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diately  after  the  confecration  of  the  church  or  altar  ;  but  to 
this  it  may  be  replied,  that  the  performance  of  this  fil'd  cele¬ 
bration  is  left  to  the  biihop’s  option,  a  provifo  being  thus 
made  in  cafe  of  over-fatigue  from  the  weight  of  foregoing  ce¬ 
remonial  ;  as  alfo  fince  it  appears  from  Durand  (Ration.  1.  ii. 
c.  12,)  and  modern  cuftom,  that  the  bifhop  is  at  lead;  at¬ 
tended  at  the  altar  in  folemn  maffes,  fuch  as  would  have 
been  then  performed  by  at  lead  three  minifters  ;  viz  .  an  affift- 
ing  pried,  who  is  feated  on  his  right,  a  deacon  and  fubdeacon 
alfo  feated  on  his  left,  it  mud  follow,  that  upon  this  notion 
thefe  arches  could  never  have  been  fewer  than  four  in  num¬ 
ber.  In  low  or  private  maffes,  the  bidiop,  cardinal,  &c. 
is  placed  in  the  middle  fpace  before  the  altar,  from  whom  the 
pried,  having  received  permiffion,  begins  the  mafs  A  Cornu 
Evangelii  [#]. 

To  an  abbot,  there  is  reafon  to  think,  was  conceded  much 
the  fame  obfervance  in  the  rite  of  fitting,  as  to  the  epifeopai 
dignity,  poffibly  in  conf deration  of  his  padoral  charge  [jr], 
In  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Vienne  is  a  feat  of 
white  marble,  elevated  on  three  deps  behind  the  altar  at  the 
Ead  end  of  the  abjis*  This  church  was  formerly  a  famous 
Benedictine  abbey  of  near  500  monks  ;  and  here  was  the 
abbot  placed  at  mafs  on  the  great  folemnities.  The  church 
of  St.  Stephen  at  Dijon,  formerly  likewife  an  abbey,  now  col¬ 
legiate  and  parochial,  has  the  grand  altar  in  the  middle  of 
the  choir.  There  is  alfo  an  abbe  in  this  church,  who  has  a 
right  to  the  mitre  and  crols  as  at  Vienne,  whofe  feat,  at  the* 
bottom  of  the  abfis,  has  on  each  fide  a  circular  bench  for  the 

[*]  See  Gavanti  Commentaria  in  Rubricas,  p.  2.  tit.  iii.  No.  II.  viz.  Deprin- 
cjpio  miffae  et  confeffione  facienda  ;  et  Archaeolog,  vol.  X.  p.  305.  et  fcq. 

[y]  Selon  le  ceremoniale  de  Bursfield.  L’Abbe  affis  a  Fautel  doit  de  mefme' 
faire  face  au  choeur.  De  Vert,  tom.  IV.  p.  36. 
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Thefe  lad  remarks  are  introduced  as  (hewing  the  pomp  in 
which  the  head  of  a  monadery  was  allowed  to  celebrate,  and 
as  probably  leading  to  a  difcovery  of  the  purpofc  for  which 
Edward  I.  prefented  the  chair  of  (late  to  the  mitred  abbey 
church  of  Wedminder.  Chairs  of  this  kind  were,  however, 
provided  for  the  celebrating  pried  in  many  of  thofe  churches 
where  high  mafs  was  celebrated  daily,  as  it  fcems  the  deacon 
and  fubdeacon  were  frequently  placed  on  the  choir  (tails  neared 
the  altar  ;  but  on  the  Sundays  and  Fedivals  they  were  feated 
with  the  pried,  as  will  be  lhortly  noticed. 

It  is  a  certain  facf,  were  nothing  farther  to  be  advanced,  it 
would  be  evident  that  the  feats  which  grace  fo  many  of  our 
ancient  cathedral,  collegiate,  but  particularly  our  parochial 
churches,  and  formed  fuch  datable  appendages  for  the  more 
folemn  celebration  of  the  divine  rites  of  the  former  religion  of 
this  country,  could  never  be  intended  for  the  ufe  of  the  dioce- 
fan,  or  any  other  epifcopal  character  by  him  delegated  to  the 
difeharge  of  pontifical  duties  out  of  the  cathedral.  But  as  it 
is  now  time  to  take  the  more  immediate  fubjedt  of  this  paper  . 
into  confideration,  permit  me  once  again  to  draw  your  re¬ 
gard  to  the  fame  facred  fource,  primitive  inditution  ;  whence 
I  flatter  myfelf  I  (hall  be  equally  well  enabled  to  point 
out  the  mode  of  placing  the  miniders  of  the  altar  and  their 
attendants. 

In  the  fo  frequently  cited  abfts  of  the  ancient  church  was, 
on  either  hand  of  the  epifcopal  throne,  a  curved  bench,  whole 
ufe,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out,  was  for  accommodating 
the  concelebrating  clergy  with  feats,  from  which  fervice  is 
derived  their  appellation  of  Synthronus  and  Confejfus.  The 
church,  it  may  be  remembered,  is  directed  to  be  turned  to- 
3  .  wards 
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wards  the  Eaft,  and  that  there  ihall  be  on  either  hand  a 
chamber,  chapel,  or  facrifty,  as  a  repofitory  for  .the  facred 
veftments  and  veffels,  as  alio  for  the  preparation  of  the  clergy 
for  the  altar.  The  chamber  on  the  South  fide  of  the  abjis  ap¬ 
pears  generally  to  have  been,  appropriated  to  this  purpofe  ; 
conveniency  particularly  directing,  that  the  facrifty  fhould 
be  on  the  right  of  the  altar,  for  the  greater  eafe  of  the  prieft 
in  celebration.  Thus,  among  the  Greeks,  is  always  placed 
the  facrifty  or  dlaconicon ,  and  on  the  oppofite  the  prothejts 
or  altar  of  preparation.  In  many  of  the  Latin  churches  men¬ 
tioned  by  Paulinus,  there  was  on  either  hand  of  the  fanctuary 
a  chamber  or  facrifty,  the  one  being  a  dcpofit  for  the  facred 
writings,  the  other  for  the  miniftry,  alma  facri  pomp  a  mini f- 
terll  [a].  A  lift  of  eminent  churches  in  France,  whole  veftries 
are  on  the  South  fide,  is  given  by  De  Vert  [aj,  and  the  like 
rule  it  is  likely  was  frequently  obferved  at  home.  To  this 
original  difpofition  of  the  facrifty  is  owing  the  preference 
given  to  the  right  or  South  fide  of  the  altar  for  the  per¬ 
formance  of  all  the  parts  of  the  divine  offices  not  faid  at  the 
altar  itfelf.  To  this  the  reading  the  Gofpel  being  almoft  the 
only  exception  :  For,  the 'right  or  South  fide,  the  prefoytery 
firft  prefenting  itfelf  to  the  prieft  and  his  minifters  in  their 
progrefs  from  the  iacrifty  for  the  celebration  of  high  mafs5 
they  flopped  fhort  naturally,  placing  themfelves  there  for 
the  commencement  of  the  lervicejA],  where  they  remained 

till 

[z]  Le  Brun,  v.  II.  p.  69. 

O]  iv.  24. 

[£]  IV.  Demande. 

II  revient  toujours  a  favoir  pourquoy  les  miniftres  le  pla^oient  a  gauche  dans 
le  fan&uaire,  ou  prefbytere,  c’eft  a  dire  en  la  partie  meridioEale  de  l’Eglife  que 
l’on  fuppofe  encore  icy  tournee  a  l’orient- ? 

U  u  a 
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.  till  about  the  offertory  [c]  ;  this  choice,  having  conveniency 
alone  for  its  bafis,  appears  afterwards  to  have  become  the 
fettled  cuftom  ;  and,  independent  of  the  fituation  of  the  fa- 
crifty,  it  was  fufficient  that  the  celebrant  and  his  minifters 
coming  to  the  altar  fhould  find  this  fide  on  their  right,  for 
naturally  taking  poffefiion  of  it  for  the  above  purpofe.  It 
might,  however,  feem  more  proper,  that  the  prieft  fhould 
be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  church  above  the  altar,  that 
he  might  thus  have  the  people  in  face,  rather  than  be  feated 
fideways,  where  he  can  neither  fee  nor  be  leen  but  obliquely. 
But  this  appears  to  be  the  privilege  of  the  pope  at  Rome,  and 
the  bilhops  in  their  cathedrals  ;  fo  that,  as  it  has  been  before 
obferved,  a  bifhop  officiating  in  the  abfence  of  the  Pope,  or 
a  fimple  prieft  in  the  abfence  of  the  bifhop,  is  obliged  to  be 
feated  on  one  of  the  feats  which  terminate  the  circuit  of  the 
prefbytery  [</]  near  the  altar,  and  confequently  on  one  fide. 

“  Pergit 

Refponfe. 

C’ed  que  ce  code  Id  fe  prefentoit  la  premiere  au  fortir  de  Ja  facridie,  qui  plus 
ordinairement  edoit  fituee  a  droit  en  entrant  dans  1’Eglife  ;  en  forte  que  le  preftre 
aux  mafles  hautes  s’y  arrefioit  tout  court  avec  fes  minidres  pour  commencer 
la  mefife,  Sc  y  relter  comme  nous  avons  d it  jufque  a  l’offrande.  Mais,  independem- 
ment  de  la  fituation  de  la  facridie,  il  fuffifoit  mefme  que  le  pretre  Sc  fes  miniftres, 
arrivant  a  l’autel,  trouvaflent  ce  code  la  dleur  droite  pour  aller  tout  naturellement 
s’y  placer.  De  Vert,  IV. — 23. 

[c]  See  plan,  pi.  XiV.  fig.  1,  where  their  dation  is  marked  by  A.  B.  C.  which 
agrees  exa&ly  in  pofition  and  fituation  with  the  yet  remaining  feats  in  our  chan¬ 
cels,  fhcv?  the  antiquity  of  the  practices  to  which  they  owe  their  rife,  and 
wholly  accounts  loi  their  original  defign. 

V.  Demande. 

[^1  N’edoit-ii  pas  plus  convenable  que  le  predre  fe  pla^afiet  tout  au  fond  de 
l’Eglife  Sc  au  de  la  mefnle  de  1’autel,  pour  avoir  ainfi  tout  le  peuple  en  face  ; 
que  non  pas,  qu’il  fe  mid  a  code  d’ou  il  nepouvoit  ni  voir  ni  edre  vu  qu’oblique- 
snent  Sc  de  biais  ? 


Refponfe. 
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“  Pergit  ad  dextram  ad  fedem  fuam,”  fays  the  Roman  order 
fpeaking  of  a  bifliop  ;  “  non  fedet  in  fede  poll  altare,”  fays  the 
lame  order,  fpeaking  of  a  fimple  pried.  Again,  “  non  dicit 
orationem  pod  altare  fed  in  dextro  latere  altaris,”  that  is,  on 
the  fide  which  is  on  the  right  of  the  pried  officiating  at  the 
altar. 

Having,  in  the  detail  already  given  of  the  pontifical 
throne,  pointed  out  at  the  fame  time  the  antiquity  of  the 
confejfus ,  as  being  ever  annexed  to  it,  and  alfo  fhewn  how 
occupied  in  the  rite  of  fitting,  pra£tifed  by  the  celebrants  in 
the  abfence  of  the  bifliop  [<?],  or  when  he  did  not  perfonally 
officiate  ;  let  us  now  take  an  example  or  two  from  feveral 
of  the  mod  famous  churches  in  France.  In  the  cathedral  of 
St.  John  at  Lyons,  the  celebrating  pried  is  daily  feated  at  the 
end  of  the  done-bench  on  the  epidle  fide,  who  has  on  one 
hand  a  defk  for  reading  the  epidle,  and,  except  the  introit 
and  communion,  he  reads  nothing  elfe  at  the  altar.  On 
double  fedivals  the  officiant  has  on  his  right  half  the  cele¬ 
brating  prieds,  and  on  their  right  the  deacon,  being  a  canon, 
■with  half  the  deacons  ;  the  remaining  afliftant  prieds  and 
deacons  are  placed  facing  them  on  the  other  fide,  the  fub- 
deacons  are  never  feated  with  them,  but  dand  behind  the 

Rcfponfe. 

Cela  auroit  efle  plus  regulier  a  la  vcrite,  mais  c’eft  qu’il  n’y  avoit  que  Ie  Pape 
a  Rome  &  1’Evefques  en  leur  propre  eglife  qui  puffent  ainfi  occuper  Ie  fond,  c’eft 
a  dire,  Ie  throfne  pontifical  qui  y  eftoit  place  ;  en  forte  qu’un  Evefque  officiant 
a  Rome  en  l’abfence  du  Pape,  &  un  fimple  Prefire  officiant  en  Eglife  Cathedrals 
au  defaut  de  l’Evefque,  efloit  oblige  de  fe  mettre  dans  fun  des  fieges  qui  ter- 
minoient  l’enceinte  du  prefbytere  vers  l’autel,  &  par  confequent  a  cofie,  aiim 
qu’on  pratique  encore  a  Lyon  &  a  Vienne  en  Dauphine.  De  Vert,  IV.  25. 

[f]  Every  parifh-church  may  be  confidered  in  the  fame  point  of  view,  with 
regard  to  the  performance  of  the  ceremonial  of  religion,  as  the  cathedral  in  the 
bifhop’s  abfence,  and  muft  have  had  the  fame  ufages,  as  far  as  their  refpeflive 
endowments  would  permit, 


altar. 
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altar  [/].  This  I  prefume  will  appear  to  be  no  bad  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  yet  remaining  arches  in  the  prefbytery  in  Durham 
cathedral  [g].  The  like  lituation  of  the  clergy  in  celebrating 
in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Maurice  at  Vienne,  in  the  abfence  of 
the  archbifhop,  may  in  like  manner  be  noticed.  It  may  be 
recollected,  that  at  Rheims  the  archbifhop  makes  no  farther 
ufe  of  his  chair  in  the  abfis  ;  yet  the  celebrating  pried  is  in 
that  cathedral  feated  as  at  Lyons,  and  has  alfo  a  fmall  defk 
for  reading  the  commencement  of  the  mafs  to  the  fecreta. 
In  low  maffes,  fays  father  De  Vert,  it  was  altogether  very 
natural  to  obferve  at  the  altar  the  fame  fituation  as  in  folemn 
.  makes  they  did  in  the  prefbytery,  where  they  fat  on  th^ 
benches  of  done,  or  wood,  circularly  arranged  j V]. 

To  mark  the  precife  time  when  this  difpofition  of  the  abjis 
became  obfolete,  is  by  no  means  in  my  power,  though  it 
may  be  fuppofed,  fmce  it  has  reached  our  days,  in  particular 
places  it  gradually  fell  off,  giving  place  rather  to  new  fitua¬ 
tion  than  new  ceremonial.  Certain  it  is  the  ifolated  altar 
and  circular  abfis  could  not  well  be  complied  with  but  in 
very  large  churches  [/]  ;  and,  if  the  fucceeding  rite  of  the 
bifhop  being  feated  with  his  clergy  on  the  South  fide  of  the 
altar  may  not  have  fo  high  an  antiquity  to  plead  in  its 
favour,  yet  it  certainly  has  far  more  on  the  fcore  of  conve¬ 
nience. 

However  the  ancient  cuftom  feems  to  have  obtained  in  the 
eredlion  of  churches,  particularly  when  extenfive,  in  mod 
parts  of  the  world,  it  paffed,  no  doubt,  from  Rome,  among 
other  modes  of  church-building,  into  this  country,  and  was 

!7]  Voyages  Liturg.  45. 

[4]  Archarologia,  vol.  X. 

[ h ]  IV.  p.  23. 

pj  See  plan  of  an  ancient  church.  Plate  XIV.  f>g.  n 
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alio  a  fecond  time  brought  here  from  Normandy.  And  thus 
it  is  that  a  femicircular  Eaft  end  is  a  voucher  for  genuine 
antiquity.  The  firft  Gothic  churches  feem  to  have  followed 
the  Norman  in  this  particular,  and  it  even  feems  to  have 
palled  into  the  parochial  and  fmaller  religious  edifices.  The 
Eaft  end  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Bartholomew  in  Chatham, 
which  claims  the  venerable  Gundulph  for  its  founder,  is  thus 
erected  [/£];  as  alfo  the  Eaft  end  of  Eynesford  church,  of 
early  Gothic  ;  though  it  is  by  no  means  pretended  that  this 
was  the  uniform  method  of  the  firft  churches  of  this  country. 
Thofe  of  Darent  and  Bicknor,  equally  ancient,  are  in  the 
common  way,  as  are  pofiibly  numbers,  though  it  feems 
worthy  remark,  that  the  idea  of  the  abfis ,  or  vault,  is  pre- 
ferved  by  the  groined  arch  over  the  fpot  occupied  in  Darent 
church  by  the  altar,  as  it  was  in  the  old  parifh  church  at 
Chatham,  created  lo  late  as  about  1351  ;  as  alfo  by  a  like 
more  extenfive  vaulting  in  cathedral  and  other  large  churches, 
which  Mr.  Fuller  terms  concameratio . 

From  this  trifling  digreftion  in  favour  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
fabric  of  many  of  our  Engliili  churches,  I  fhali  beg  leave  to 
turn  the  enquiry  to  that  mode  of  being  feated  directly  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  inveftigation  of  the  ufes  of  the  fedilia,  fo  frequently 
found  in  our  chancels  and  chauntries,  and  particularly  to  the 
almoft  unique  remains  at  Chalk.  We  have  feen  already  the 
origin  of  being  feated,  and  the  reafonable  preference  given  to 
the  right,  South,  or  epiftle  fide  ;  it  has  alfo  been  fhewn,  that 
the  prefent  rite  has  not  only  fucceeded,  but  been  derived 
from,  that  of  the  primitive  church ;  and  it  remains  but  to 

[/£]  Tins  ancient  little  remain  was  cre&ed  by  Hugh  de  Teftrfclive,  monk  of 
St.  Andrew’s,  Rochefter,  before  the  year  1125,  when  he  became  abbot  of  S\ 
Augufline’s,  Canterbury.  Regiftrum  RbfFenfe,  119. 

obferve, 
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obferve,  that  the  prefbytery  in  every  church  was  the  place 
where  the  prelate  had  his  chair,  with  the  feats  for  the  other 
minifters,  whether  as  in  the  ancient  mode  or  only  on  one  fide, 
as  with  the  Chartreux  and  Jacobins,  or  as  the  feat  of  the 
bifhop  with  thofe  of  the  priefts,  and  other  minifters  are 
placed,  who  obferve  the  Rom  an  rite  [/].  In  the  thirteenth 
century  it  appears  from  Durand,  that  according  to  thefe 
rites  the  bifhop  or  prieft  is  feated  after  the  colled!,  during 
the  epiftle,  and  thence  until  the  beginning  of  the  Gofpel  [pi]. 
Though  the  hrft  Roman  order  does  not  feem  to  diredt  any  thing 
to  be  performed  near  the  altar  but  the  Confeffion  and  Collects, 
which  yet  continues  to  be  the  cuftom  of  feveral  famous 
churches,  ftudious  of  antiquity  ;  and  various  are  the  cuftoms 
in  France,  both  in  the  churches  of  the  feculars  and  regulars. 
We  had  in  like  manner  the  rites  of  our  particular  churches 

[/]  Et  c’eft  de  ce  cofte-la  que  1c  celebrant  fe  place  encore  avec  fes  miniftres  6c 
mefme  l’Evefque,  furtout  an  Rit  Remain.  De  Vert,  IV.  26. 

On  appelle  proprement  Prefoytere  le  lieu  ou  eft  Ie  ftege  du  prelat  accompagnc 
des  bancs  des  pretres,  6c  autres  miniftres,  foit  que  ce  ftege  foit  derriere  l’autel 
comrae  a  Lyon,  a  Vienne,  he.  foit  qu’il  foit  a  cofte  comme  chez  les  Chartreux, 
les  Jacobins,  et,  en  un  mot,  comme  eft  le  fauteuil  des  Evefques  h  autres  pref- 
tres,  ou  miniftres,  qui  fuivent  le  Rit  Romain.  De  Vert,  IV.  18. 

From  the  foregoing  conftderations,  and  this  definition  of  the  Prefibytery,  it 
appears  as  if  every  one  not  concerned  in  the  immediate  fervice  of  the  altar  was 
excluded  from  this  part  of  the  church:;  and,  fhould  this  be  the  cafe,  it  would 
have  been  impoftible  for  the  perfonages  to  wliofe  ufe  the  fedilia  at  Rochefter  and 
Maidftone  were  allotted  to  have  been  there  placed,  unlefs  concerned  in  aftual 
celebration.  See  Archaeologia,  X.  261,  et  feq. 

[tn]  Oratione  finita  facerdos  feu  epifeopus  fedit,  et  notandum  quod  in  miftse 
officio  tribus  horis  fedet,  videlicet  dum  epiftoia,  et  dum  refponforium,  6c  alleluia, 
cantantur.  Durand,  Ration.  IV.  4.  cxvii.  n.  i. 

Haftenus,  dum  epiftoia  le&a  fuerit,  et  choro  graduale  pfallente,  facerdos  tacitus 
ad  dextram  partem  fedebit  altaris. 

Poft  diftam  ergo  fequentiam  furgens  faceidos,  ad  finiftram  altaris  partem  ac- 
cedens,  pronunciat  evangelism.  Idem,  L.  IV.  c.  xxiii. 
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at  home,  and  a  fimilar  diverfity  might  have  taken  place 
among  us.  Examples  of  feats  occur  frequently  in  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  religious  buildings.  The  canons  of  Laon  and  Ver¬ 
dun,  as  alfo  the  monks  of  Marhienne,  ufe  a  reading-defk 
attached  to  the  feat  or  bench  of  the  celebrating  prieft,  for  his 
conveniency  in  reading  thofe  parts  of  the  mafs  of  the  Cate¬ 
chumens  not  performed  at  the  altar  [«].  The  celebrant’s  feat 
at  Cambray  was  accommodated  in  the  fame  manner.  At 
the  Chartreux  at  Dijon  facing  the  altar,  on  the  Epiftle 
fide,  is  a  large  ancient  chair,  magnificently  carved,  for  feat- 
ing  the  prieft  during  the  Epiftle  [0]  ;  and  at  fmall  altars, 
where  low  mafs  is  ufually  faid,  there  is  neither  defk  nor  feat  [/>]. 
It  is  alfo  to  be  underftood,  that  when  the  deacon  and  fub- 
deacon  were  not  engaged  in  reading  the  Epiftle,  Gofpel,  &c. 
at  the  ambon,  or  in  other  duties,  they  were  during  this  feated 
with  the  celebrating  prieft ;  though  in  fome  places  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  ufed  the  ftalls  in  the  choir  for  this  purpofe, 
particularly  on  the  lefs  folemn  days,  when  the  prieft  ufed  one 
of  the  above  defcribed  chairs  [y].  The  rubrieks  of  the  mif- 

fals 


[«]  De  Vert,  IV.  20. 

0]  Voyag.  Liturg.  p.  56. 

[p\  De  Vert,  IV.  18. 

[?]  Seffio  miniftrorum  fignificat  feflionem  ipforum  quibus  dicitur,  “  Sedebitis 
vos  fuper  fedes  judicantes  xii  tribus  Ifrael.”  Quidam  ergo  miniftrorum  cum  Epif- 
copo  fedent.  Durandi  Rational.  Lib.  IV.  cxviii.  11.  2* 

It  is  extremely  common  with  the  old  writers  to  mention  the  bilhops  on  the  oc- 
cafion  of  every  duty  :  but  this,  as  Mr.  Johnfton  in  his  Eccleliaftical  Law  re¬ 
marks,  is  little  more  than  a  form  of  fpeaking. 

Le  pretre  alloit  enfuite  au  cote  droit  de  l’autel,  fuivi  du  diacre,  qui  fe  tenoit 
debout  jufqu’a  ce  que  le  celebrant  lui  fit  figne  de  s’aiTeoir.  Voyages  Liturg.  283. 

Incipiente  fubdiacono  epiftolam,  facerdos  juxta  altare  fedeat,  et  diacono  in  loco 
fuo  federe  innuat.  Mifiale  Rotomagenfe.  Ibid. 

Vol.  XI.  X  x 
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fals  reftored  by  the  council  of  Trent,  and  firft  publifhed  by 
Pius  V.  in  1570,  feem  to  have  diredted  the  prieft  and  his 
minifters  only  to  be  feated  during  the  Kyrle ,  Gloria ,  and 
Credo ,  though  the  people  are  allowed  this  indulgence  during 
the  Epiftle.  It  is,  however,  noticed  by  Le  Brun,  in  oppofition 
to  De  Vert,  that  in  the  firft  edition  of  thefe  Miffals,  in  1570, 
the  celebrating  clergy  are  allowed  alfo  to  be  feated  as  an¬ 
ciently  during  the  Epiftle.  The  following  extract  from  an 
approved  author,  being  explicit  on  the  modern  practice  in 
this  rite,  which  differed  but  little  from  the  ancient,  is  here 
given  as  tending  to  a  further  illuftration  of  this  fubjedt :  “Si 
fedendum  erit,  parato  fcamno  oblongo  in  piano  capellae 
poftquam  celebrans  dixerit  fecreta,  hymnum  angelicum,  &c. 
defcendunt  unus  poll:  alium  per  breviorem  viam  a  latere 
epiftolae  ad  fedem  paratam,  in  qua  fedent  co-operto  capite, 
&c.  Quae  omnia  &  in  fymbolo  funt  obfervanda.  Sedet 
celebrans  medius  inter  diaconum  a  dextris  et  fubdiaconum  ; 
a  finiftris,  flant  acolythi  regulariter  apud  credentiam  [r].” 

The  church  of  St.  Spire  at  Corbeil  has  three  feats  for 
the  officiating  priefts  on  the  Epiftle  fide  of  the  altar  [r]. 
Thefe  are  of  wood,  like  three  pews,  the  middle  one  higher 
than  the  reft,  and  are  fuppofed  of  the  age  of  Francis  I. 

One  example  more  may  ferve  to  bring  this  amply  home  to 
the  ufes  of  the  feats  in  fo  many  of  our  churches. 

In  the  cathedral  at  Sens,  oppofite  the  high  altar  on  the 
Epiftle  fide  is  a  beautiful  bench,  large  and  long,  compofed  of 

Pendant  le  Gloria  in  excelfis  et  le  Credo  Ic  ceiehrant  &  le  diacre  font  aftls, — 
aufli  bien  que  le  foudiacre  quand  il  y  eft..  Voyage  Liturg.  362. 

[r]  Gavanti  commentaria  in  rubricas  Mifialis  et  Breviarii  Rom.  Par.  I.  Tit.  it 
N®  7.  Parifiis,  1636. 

[j]  Antiquites  Nationales,  by  Aubin  Louis  Millin,  yol.  II.  N°  XXI.  p.  17. 

five 
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live  feats,  each  lower  than  the  fucceeding,  of  which  the  firft, 
which  is  higheft,  is  for  the  celebrant,  and  the  other  for  two 
deacons,  and  as  many  fubdeacons  ;  diredlly  below  is  the 
chair  of  the  archbifhop,  which  is  of  well-executed  joinery, 
and  equally  beautiful  [f].  This  appears  to  fignify,  that  there 
being  no  marks  of  the  fedile  at  Canterbury  is  not  owing  to 
the  metropolitan  chair  being  placed  behind  the  altar  ;  there 
poffibly  was  never  any  fixed,  or,  if  there  were,  Blue  Dick, 
one  of  the  Calviniftic  liolders-forth  of  fedition  and  facrilege, 
fixed  by  authority  in  that  place,  or  the  other  friends  of  old 
Oliver,  may  poffibly  give  fome  account  of  them. 

But  to  return  again  to  Sens  ;  this  beautiful  confejjus  is 
not  always  occupied,  but  on  the  more  folernn  feftivals ;  at 
other  times,  when  the  celebrant  is  feated  in  the  firft  place 
neareft  the  altar,  the  deacon  takes  the  fecond,  and  the  fub- 
deacon  the  third.  Alfo  in  the  famous  monaftery  of  Cluny,  on 
the  grand  feafts,  there  are,  as  at  Sens,  two  deacons  and  two 
fub-deacons,  and  here  the  deacon  and  fub-deacon  of  office 
read  the  Epiftle  and  Gofpel.  As  nothing  can  more  fully 
fhew  the  purpofes  of  our  ufually-found  three  feats,  while  it 
explains  the  quintuple  fedile,  very  rarely  found ;  little  need 
farther  be  faid  than  juft  to  aim  at  accounting  for  the  variety 
in  the  number  of  the  compartments  in  the  different  con - 
fejfus ,  as  alfo  in  their  application  ;  and,  that  this  may  be 
done  with  little  expence  of  quotation  and  dedudtion,  I  fhall 
felecf  a  few  of  the  articles  or  queries  publifhed  in  France, 
fomewhat  prior  to  the  year  1727,  by  the  reverend  and  learned 

[/]  Dans  1’Eglife  cathedrale  de  St.  Etienne,  vis-a-vis  du  grand  autel,  du  cote 
de  l’Epitre,  il  y  a  un  fort  beau  banc,  grand  &  long,  compofe  de  cinque  (leges, 
toujours  en  baiflant,  dont  le  premier,  qui  eft  le  plus  haut,  eft  pour  le  celebrant,  et 
les  autres  pour  les  diacres  &  foudiacres.  Immediatement  au  deftous  eft  Ja  chaire 
de  i’Archeveque,  qui  eft  aftez  belle,  &  de  menuiferie  bien  travaillee. 

Voyages  Liturgiques  de  France,  p.  161. 

X  x  2  father 
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father  Peter  Le  Brun,  then  compofing  his  celebrated  “  Li¬ 
teral,  Hiftoric,  and  Dogmatic  Explication  of  the  Prayers 
and  Ceremonies  of  the  Mafs,”  which,  amounting  to  one 
hundred  and  eleven,  are  printed  at  the  end  of  his  firft 
volume  [«]• 

10.  Where  is  the  bifhop  placed  when  he  officiates  at  mafs, 
and  when  at  other  offices,  and  when  he  does  not  officiate  at 
all  ?  Is  it  under  a  canopy,  or  without,  on  a  faldijlorium  ? 

1 1.  If  the  prieft,  deacon,  or  fub-deacon,  are  feated  on  fixed 
feats,  or  on  a  bench,  or  chair  of  ftate,  or  chairs  without 
backs,  on  {tools,  or  in  the  ftalls  in  the  choir  ? 

1 2.  Whether  the  prieft  is  feated  above  the  deacon  and  fub- 
deacon,  or  between  them  [x]  ? 

13.  If  there  are  any  honorary  deacons  or  fub-deacons,  how 
many,  and  at  what  feftivals,  if  they  are  called  induts ,  pre¬ 
cedents,  of  otherwife,  and  what  are  their  duties  l 

[ u ]  Avis  fur  un  ouvrage,  See. 

10.  Ou  fe  met  l’Eveque  quand  il  officie  a  la  meffe,  quand  il  officie  aux  autres 
offices,  &  quand  il  n’  officie  pas  ?  S’il  eft  fous  dais,  ou  feulement  fur  un  fauteuil 
fans  dais  ? 

1 1.  Si  le  pretre,  le  diacre,  le  foudiacre,  s’affeient  fur  des  fieges  fixes,  ou  fur 
un  banc,  fur  des  fauteuils,  chaifes  a  dos,  des  tabourets,  ou  fur  les  ftalles  au 
choeur  ? 

12.  Se  le  pretre  s’affied  au  deffius  du  diacre  &  du  foudiacre,  ou  au  milieu  d’eux  ? 

13.  Sil  y  a  des  diacres  Sc  foudiacres  d’honneur  ?  combien  ?  a  quelles  fetes  ?  ft 
on  les  appelle  induts  precedens,  ou  autrement,  Sc  quelles  font  leurs  fonftions  ? 

[a-J  Notwithftanding  the  Roman  miffals  after  the  council  of  Trent  dire£t  the 
celebrant  to  be  feated  between  the  deacon  and  fub-deacon,  and  that,  in  the  pre¬ 
fatory  items  from  the  regifter  of  the  congregation  of  rites,  a  deviation  from  its 
rubrics  is  declared  an  abufe,  it  may  be  feen  from  the  twelfth  query,  and  the  cuf- 
tora  at  Sens,  Cambray,  See.  that  the  order  of  fitting  was  not  only  different,  but 
that  the  ancient  mode  is  yet  in  many  places  adhered  to ;  and  it  may  alfo  begin  to 
appear,  that  the  original  and  fubfequent  ufes  of  the  Jtdilia  were  ever  the  fame. 

4  To 
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To  the  ufe  of  the  officers  [y]  mentioned  in  the  laft  quoted 
article  is  generally  owing,  that  in  many  places  the  confejjus 
has  more  than  three  compartments  ;  but,  as  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Robertfon  has  already  in.  the  letter  he  once  favoured  me 
with  on  this  fubjedl,  .  fmee  printed  in  the  10th  volume  of  the 
Archaeologia,  whole  authority  is  of  more  than  fufficient  weight 
on  this  fubject,  accounted  amply  for  this  variation,  nothing 
need  farther  be  adduced. 

Hitherto  have  I  held  your  attention  fixed  in  the  cathedral, 
abbey,  and  collegiate  church,  among  prelates  and  dignitaries, 
where  the  extended  endowment  was  every  way  capable  of 
providing  whatever  might  be  efteemed  requifite  for  the 
44  ferene  and  holy  pomp  of  the  lacred  miniftry  [a].’* 

[y]  It  may  not  be  deemed  improper  in  this  place  to  offer  a  hint  or  two  con¬ 
cerning  the  ufes  of  the  officers  alluded  to  as  a  farther  explanation. 

De  officio  affiftentis  Prefbyteri.  Tit.  2. 

Cum  in  eccleffis  cathedralibus  plerumque  alEftentes  ejufmodi  adhibeantur  &  de 
iifdem  in  rubricis  generalibus  nulla  fiat  mentio,  ceremoniale  epifeoporum  pauci 
ad  manus  habeant,  ptacet  eorum  officium  breviter  hie  apponere. 

Primo  itaque  officium  illius  eft  miffam  providere,  fignacula  dilponere  &  in 

aliis  fub  miffa  faciendis  celebrantem  dirigere.- - fed  cum  celebrans  hymnum 

angelicum  diclt  expedlat  ad  librum  donee  ad  fedendum  accedit  tunc  enim  et  ipfe 
fupra  fcabellum  nudum  capite  cooperto  federe  poterit. 

De  officio  ceremonif.  Tit.  vi. 

Ante  omnia  indutus  fuperpellicio  queerit  &  fignat  in  miffale  &  libro  evange- 
liorum  qua?  funt  cantanda  vel  legenda,  deinde  videt  an  omnia  lint  parata,  pre¬ 
fer  tim  pro  celebrante,  &c. 

Si  ad  Kyrie  elei/on  vel  Glora  fedendum  lit,  ipfe  fubdiaconum  in  fedendo  juvat, 
Dalmaticum  attollendo ;  turn  dilgenter  attendit  ad  verba  Adoramus ,  Gratias, 
Jcju  Chri/ic,  fufciper  &  ex  fuo  loco  furgens,  &c. 

Inftruttio  pradtica  de  SS.  Miff,  facrif.  a  Tobia  Lohner,  Soc.  Jef.  Sacer.  Pars  iih 

The  ceremonial  mentioned  by  this  author  was  originally  the  Ordo  Romanus, 
many  of  which  were  publilhed  in  different  ages,  and  at  length,  being  encreafed, 
is  printed  under  the  above  title-  Le  Brun,  vol.  I. 

[z]  Paulinus  ut  fupra- 
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Let  us  now  decline  a  little  into  the  country,  and  endeavour 
to  trace  out  how  far  the  ceremonies  of  the  church  relative 
to  our  fubje£t  were  complied  with  among  the  poor.  Nor  is 
it  to  be  expected  in  every  place,  that  the  benefice,  fcarcely 
fufficient  to  fupport  decently  the  maintenance  of  a  fingle 
incumbent,  fhould  afford  l'uftenance  for  the  number  generally 
neceffary  upon  folemn  celebrations  ;  nor  are  we  to  fearch  for 
thofe  marks  by  which  it  is  evident  fo  many  were  formerly 
engaged,  which  muft  have  been  ever  regulated  by  the  profits 
of  the  cure.  Thus  it  appears,  that  the  Prophecies,  Epiftles, 
and  Colle6ts,  ufually  apart  in  feparate  books,  were  firft  joined 
together  into  one  volume  or  miffale,  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  prieft,  unaffifted  at  the  altar,  particularly  in  country 
churches,  where  they  rather  fell  fhort  in  fufficient  minifters 
for  reading  the  lectures  than  in  the  choir  for  chanting  the 
Introit ,  Gradual ,  &c.  This  is  what  we  obferve  generally  hap¬ 
pening  in  the  villages,  and  even  in  poor  parifhes  in  the  cities, 
where  at  the  ambon  fufficient  are  generally  found,  but  by  no 
means  deacon  or  fub-deacon  at  the  altar.  It  is  true,  in  the 
end,  the  curate  remitted  the  reading  the  Epiftle  to  the  mailer 
of  the  fchool,  or  to  the  clerk,  or  even  to  a  youth  capable  of 
reading,  though  he  could  not  in  like  manner  difchaige  him- 
felf  from  the  reading  the  Gofpel,  though  formerly  this  was 
done  by  a  fimple  reader,  as  that  of  the  Epiftles  and  Pro¬ 
phets  [a].  That  is,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Robertfon,  the 

[<?]  Parceque,  fur  tout  dans  les  Eglifes  de  Campagne,  on  manquoit  bien  plutot 
de  miniftres  pour  faire  les  le&ures  que  non  pas  de  chantres  pour  chanter  1’ Introit, 
le  graduel,  &  le  refte.  C’elt  ce  que  nous  voyons  tous  les  jours  arriver  dans  les 
villages,  &  rnefme  dans  les  pauvres  paroiffes  des  villes,  ou  il  fe  trouve  toujours 
afiez  de  monde  au  lutrin,  mais  point  de  diacre  ni  de  foudiacre  a  I’autel.  II  eft 
vray,  dans  la  fuite,  le  cure  s’eft  remis  de  la  lefture  de  l’epitre  au  magifter  ou 
clerc,  ou  enlin  a  un  ftmple  enfant  qui  i^eut  lire,  &c.  JDe  Vert  IV.  62. 

*  choir 
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choir  performed  the  part  of  fubdeacon,  and  the  pried:  that 
of  celebrant  and  deacon,  which  exafitly  accounts  for  the  ne- 
ceffity  for  but  a  fmgle  feat ;  as  alfo  is  a  mark  of  the  poverty 
of  the  benefice,  and  applies  mofl  obvioufly  to  our  venera¬ 
ble  little  remain  at  Chalk  [£]. 

After  reading  the  laft  quotation  from  De  Vert,  let  us  not 
longer  doubt,  but  in  the  explanation  of  the  double  confeJfusr 
an  example  of  which  is  given  from  Norwood’s  chauntry  in 
Milton  church,  near  Sittingbourne  in  this  county,  PI.  XVL 
Mr.  Robertfon  is  equally  fuccefsful,  as  he  now  confi¬ 
dently  appears  to  have  been  in  his  account  of  every  other, 
from  authorities  from  which  there  reafonably  lies  no  ap¬ 
peal  [c].  In  conferring  orders  the  bifhop  makes  a  more  fre¬ 
quent 

[b~\  A  view  of  this  feat,  and  pifcina,  is  given  in  Pi.  XV.. 

[c]  That  in  churches  better  endowed,  befides  the  celebrant,  one  performed 
the  part  of  deacon  and  fub-deacon  ;  in  fuch  churches  were  two  feats. 

See  Letter,  ut  fupra,  Archaeologia,  vol.  X. 

Bv  the  17th  of  Archbifhop  Langton’s  conftitutions,  made  in  1222,  it  was  de¬ 
creed,  that  in  every  church  which  has  a  large  parifh  there  be  two  or  three  priefts,. 
according  to  the  largenefs  of  the  parifh  and  Late  of  the  church. 

Johnfon’s  Ecciefiaftical  Law* 

This  goes  a  great  way  in  accounting  for  the  varieties  in  the  fedilla.  In  the 
ordination  of  vicarages  proper  allowances  were  made  for  the  fupport  of  this, 
burthen.  “  Subeant  autem  praefati  vicarii  (de  Faverfham)  onus  dcferviendi  per 
fe  et  duos  prefbyteros  idoneos  praefatae  eccleiiae  in  divinis.”  X  Script,  col.  2093. 

The  priorefs  and  convent  of  Davington  were  obliged,  by  the  appropriation  of 
that  church  to  their  ufe,  to  find  three  pricfls  and  four  clerks  for  the  performance 
of  divine  offices.  Hafled’s  Hiflory  of  Kent,  vol.  II.  p.  72c. 

The  church  of  Tunffall  in  Kent  was  endowed  for  a  refior  and  vicar, 

Rowe  Mores’s  Hiflory,  p.  45. 

Subeant  autem  praefati  vicarii  (de  Middletone,  viz.  Milton  near  Sittingburne), 
©n  us.  defer  vend  i  per  fe  ct  alium  prefbyterum  idoneum  eidem  eccleiiae  in  divinis. 

X  Script,  col.  2094. 

Alfo 
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quent  ufe  of  a  feat,  or  a  faldijlorium ,  than  in  any  other  of 
his  epifcopal  duties.  If  then  the  fedilia  were  requifite  for 
the  bifhop  in  every  parifh  church,  and  even  at  every  altar, 
according  to  the  opinion  which  has  your  concurrence,  why 
do  we  not  find  the  like  accommodation  in  the  ruined  chapel 
in  Hailing  palace,  where,  by  the  biihop’s  regifter,  it  appears 
many  were  admitted  to  the  facred  functions  \d\  ?  A  pifcina  is 

there 

Alfo  in  the  endowment  of  chauntries  the  number  of  chaplains  varied,  and 
pafling  thofe  for  one  prieft,  which  were  common,  it  may  be  worthy  of  remark, 
that,  in  the  church  of  the  Crutched  Friers  in  Colchefter,  was  in  the  time  of 
Henry  II.  a  chauntry  of  live  priefts,  founded  by  the  fraternity  of  St.  Helen’s 
gild.  Morant’s  Colchefter,  p.  156. 

The  chauntry  founded  in  the  church  of  St.  Catharine  near  the  Tower,  by 
John  Holland  Duke  of  Exeter,  was  for  four.  Royal  Wills,  p.  287. 

There  was  in  the  chapel  of  All  Souls  at  the  Bridge  foot,  in  Rochefter,  a  chaun¬ 
try,  founded  by  Sir  John  Cobham  in  1397,  for  three  chaplains,  who  were  to 
perform  canonical  hours,  and  fay  malles  for  the  foul  of  the  founder,  thofe  of  his 
family,  and  of  all  the  faithful  departed.  Regift  rum  Roffenfe,  p.  553. 

Alfo  in  the  church  of  Stoke  in  the  hundred  of  Hoo,  was  a  chauntry  founded 
for  two  priefts  for  the  above  purpofes.  Regiftrum  Roffenfe,  p.623. 

[V]  The  vicinity  of  churches  to  epifcopal  manfions,  with  the  remote  and  un¬ 
certain  allufions  to  heraldic  bearings,  and  regal  and  epifcopal  portraitures,  has 
often,  among  our  moft  celebrated  antiquaries,,  afforded  a  folution  of  the  ufes  of 
the  fedilia. 

But  in  Hailing  church  there  never  was  a  fedile. 

In  Gillingham  church,  where  bifnop  Walter  de  Merton  received  confecration, 
but  three  poor  feats. 

In  the  fine  church  at  Croydon  none,  unlefs  removed  for  the  monument  of 
an  archbifhop  after  the  Reformation  ;  but  this  is  unlikely,  as  being  too  near  the 
Eaft  end  of  the  great  chancel. 

In  Lambeth  none  ;  their  place  is  occupied  by  the  monument  of  John  Mom- 
peffon,  Efq  who  died  in  1524. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  chapel  of  Lambeth  palace,  for  the  confecration  of 
archbifhop  Parker,  it  is  noticed,  that  four  chairs  were  fet  to  the  South  of  the 

Eajl 
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there  to  be  feen  in  its  ufual  place.  It  is  alfo  to  be  remarked, 
there  were  titular  bilhops  in  this  country.  Thefe  were  gen¬ 
tlemen  polTe fling  epifcopal  faculties,  frequently  deputed  to 
fupply  the  place  of  the  bifhop  of  the  diocefe  in  fuch  affairs 
as  the  confecrations  and  reconciliations  of  churches,  con¬ 
firmations,  &c.  And  as  the  ufe  of  thefe  epifcopal  vicars  muft 
have  rendered  the  prefence  of  the  diocefan  in  great  meafure 
problematical,  fo  the  refpecl  fo  juflly  his  due  could  have 
but  weakly  operated  as  an  inducement  for  erecting  perennial 
feats  for  his  accommodation  [e], 

I  will  now,  Sir,  conclude  this  aim  at  an  hiflorical  invefliga- 
tion  of  the  epifcopal  and  facerdotal  fedilia  by  one  or  two  ob- 
fervations,  tending  towards  an  illuftration  of  their  names. 
When  it  is  confidered  that  our  feats  are  originally  derived 
from  the  ancient  confeffus  clericorum ,  both  with  regard  to  fitu- 
ation  and  ufe,  may  they  not  properly  be  diftinguifhed  by  that 
term  from  the  fubjellia  or  flails  in  the  choir,  fince  the  term  con - 
fejfus  is  applied  to  the  benches  on  which  the  clergy  were  placed, 
in  the  fame  mode  as  ecclefia ,  fignifying  an  aflembly  of  people,  is 
to  the  material  edifice  of  the  church  known  by  that  name  [/*]. 
It  may  be  alfo  urged,  as  another  proof  of  their  ancient  defeent, 

Eajl  part  of  the  chapel  for  the  bifhops,  to  whom  the  office  of  confecrating  the 
archbiffiop  was  committed.  Strype’s  Life,  p.  57. 

Had  there  been  a  fedile  in  this  place,  chairs  would  have  been  unnecefiary ;  and 
there  certainly  would,  had  it  been  a  cultomarv  accompaniment  in  the  difeharge 
of  epifcopal  duties  fo  frequently  there  performed. 

[<?]  To  the  fuffragan  for  hallowing  the  church-yarde,  and  other  /.  s.  d . 
implements  of  the  churche,  - — — —  — —  o  30  o 

Churchwardens  Accounts  of  St.  Helens  Abington,  Berks. 

Archeeologia,  vol.  I.  p.  13. 

Paid  for  hallowing  St.  Mary  Kirk  Garth  to  the  Suffragan  —  o  30  o 
Account  of  Louth  fteeple,  Archteologia,  vol.  X.  p.  91. 

[/]  Continens  ^ro  re  contenta. 

Vol.  XI.  Y  y 
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and  confequently  of  their  claim  to  the  lame  title  that  our 
feats,  with  their  canopies  and  vaultings,  are  in  the  fame  ftyle 
of  finilh.  and  decoration  as  were  the  tribunals  or  ahfides 
about  the  concejfus.  Examples  of  the  beautiful  mofaic  paint¬ 
ings  which  occur  on  thefe  parts  in  the  Italian  churches  till* 
about  the  ninth  century,  are  to  be  feen  in  Ciampini,  and 
may  be  compared  to  the  mofaics,  but  particularly  to  the  de¬ 
picted  reprefentations  of  bifhops  and  kings  on  our  fedllia  ; 
and  both  were  infcribed  with  written  fentences.  The  men¬ 
tion  made  by  Durand  of  the  exedra  of  the  church  pretty 
well  agrees  with  thefe  appendages,  which  were  certainly  in 
ufe  before  1268,  when  he  wrote  his  Rationale.  He  tells  us, 

4 4  The  exedra  [g]  is  the  ahfis ,  or  a  certain  vaulting,  mode¬ 
rately  feparated  from  the  church  or  palace,  thus  called  be- 
caufe  taken  out  of  the  wall.”  This,  upon  the  whole,  is  no 
bad  definition  of  the  feats,  which,  if  not  hinted  at  in  this 
place,  they  remain  unnoticed  by  him,  which  would  be  rather 
ftrange,  fince  his  vafc  accuracy  and  love  for  myflic  explica¬ 
tion  has  extended  itfelf  to  the  pavement,  pillars,  and  weather¬ 
cock  ;  even  the  very  ftones  are  fpiritualized.  Exedra  is  alfo 
taken  to  figniry  various  parts  of  the  church,  and  may  fome- 
times  intend  among  the  Greeks  the  fame  part  as  confeffus 

[H  Exedra  eft  abfida,  five  volta  quaedam  feparata  modicum  a  templo  vel 
paiatio,  lie  difta  x ill.  q.  ii.  praecipiend’  quia  extraheretur  niuro  ;  Grsece  autem 
exhedra  vocatur.  L.  I.  c.  i.  n.  iq. 

To  much  the  fame  purpofe  is  the  Exedra  explained  by  Waiafrid  Strabo,  in 
the  6th  chapter  of  his  work  “  De  Rebus  EcclefTafticis.” 

Robert  Wyntringham,  provoft  of  the  chantry  founded  by  John  GifFard  at 
Colherfiock.  in  Northamptonniire,  by  his  will  dated  Auguft  8,  1415,  directed' 
his  body  to  be  buried  near  the  lavatory  on  the  South  fide  the  chancel  of  St. 
Andrews  of  Cotherflock.  Bridges’  Hiftory,  vol.  II.  p.  440.  S.  D. 

Thomas  Stanley,  firft  earl  of  Derby,  by  his  will  dated  1504,  di  retied  that  at 
his  tomb  in  Burfcough  ptiory  one  of  the  canons  at  every  mafs  before  the  lavatory 
tliould  fay  De  profundis  for  his  foul.  Dugdale  Bar.  II.  247.  R.  G. 

among 
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among  the  Latins.  And,  laftly,  the  feats  of  the  celebrants 
in  latter  times,  of  whatever  kind  they  were,  feem  to  have 
been  known  by  no  particular  term.  Thus  they  are  fimply 
named  fedes ,  fella ,  fedilia  par  at  a,  by  Tobias  Lockner,  in  his 
“  Practical  Inftructions  on  the  Miflal  and  Breviary.”  As  alfo 
in  a  Sarum  MiiTal  of  1515,  and  in  one  for  the  ufe  of  the 
Roman  court  of  1528. 

Ufually  annexed  to  the  confejfus ,  and  for  the  molt  part  in 
the  fame  ftyle  of  adornment,  and  fometimes  appearing  as  an 
additional  compartment,  is  a  fmall  nich  or  feneflella ,  con¬ 
taining  the  pifeina  or  lavacrum ,  for  the  ufe  of  the  formerly 
adjoining  altar.  It  is  alfo  of  various  defign,  frequently  found 
alone  in  the  South  walls  of  the  chancels  and  ailes  of 
churches,  and  again  in  the  Eaft  of  thofe  parts  on  the  right ; 
and  there  is  an  inftance  or  two  of  the  pifeina  being  placed 
on  the  left  [A].  This  appendage  is  remarkable  on  two  ac¬ 
counts  ;  the  firft  of  thefe  to  be  noticed  is  the  perforated  hol¬ 
low,  always  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  niche,  which,  for 
the  fake  of  ornament,  is  of  various  fhapes,  as  round,  fcal- 
loped,  and  fquare,  probably  the  mofl  ancient,  and,  upon 

[&]  In  the  North  wall  of  the  church  of  HortorfiKirby,  Kent ;  and  in  Rochefter 
cathedra],  where  the  conduit  for  draining  off  the  water  in  the  pifeina  is  of  very 
lingular  form  ;  a  deep  declining  hollow  about  fix  inches  broad,  two  deep  towards 
the  front,  and  three  or  four  on  its  inner  fide,  runs  quite  acrofs  the  opening  of 
the  niche,  which  is  about  two  feet.  From  the  middle  of  this  runs  a  fecond 
channel,  declining  from  a  level,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  firft,  having  its  exit 
in  the  wall,  and  forming  on  each  fide  a  large  fquare  fpace,  on  which  were  pro¬ 
bably  placed  the  bafins  daily  at  the  altar,  Ihortly  to  be  noticed,  and  the  whole 
was  lined  with  lead.  The  cuftom  of  thus  covering  with  lead  the  bottom  of  the 
pifeina  appears  not  altogether  to  have  been  uncommon ;  for,  among  the  devas¬ 
tations  committed,  anno  1562,  by  the  Calviniftical  fa&ion  in  the  venerable  ca¬ 
thedral  at  Rouen  in  Normandy,  it  is  noticed,  that  they  prtferved  their  lead  and 
Pewter  for  making  balls  for  their  mufquets,  which  they  had  pillaged  from  the 
pjjna9  organs ,  and  coverings  of  the  church. 

Hiftoire  de  l’Eglife  cath.  de  Rouen,  p.  108.  a  Rouen,  1686. 
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the  whole,  has  much  the  appearance  of  a  fink,  to  which  end 
it  certainly  was  applied.  They  are  often  alfo  to  be  feen  with 
a  double  hollow,  particularly  near  the  fpot  where  the  high 
altar  was  fixed,  and  have  fcarcely  ever  failed  of  being  confidered 
as  the  ftoup  or  bafin  for  holy  water.  The  fecond  particular 
in  the  fenejtella  worthy  remark,  is  a  projection  or  fhelf  run¬ 
ning  acrofs  about  two-thirds  its  height,  having  together 
much  the  appearance  of  a  buffet  ;  of  this  an  explanation  ihall 
be  attempted  under  the  name  of  credeniia. 

In  fearching  for  the  antiquity  of  the  pifcina,  were  I  to  be 
guided  by  that  of  the  ufages,  which  had  an  immediate  re¬ 
ference  towards  it,  I  fhould  once  again  be  obliged  to  have 
recourfe  to  primitive  times  ;  but  fatisfying  rnyfelf  with  a  more 
moderate  claim,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  give  the  earlieft  ac¬ 
count  I  am  enabled,  which  may  poffibly  reach  higher  than 
the  time  when  mod  of  thofe  in  our  own  churches  were 
formed.  The  firfl  written  authority  of  which  I  fhall  avail 
rnyfelf  is  that  of  Durand,  who  was  living  in  1268  [/];  he 
tells  us,  that  near  the  altar  by  which  Chrifl  is  fignified  is 
placed  the  pifcina  or  lavacrum  in  which  the  hands  are 
waffled  [/’].  The  prieft’s  being  ever  directed  to  perform  this 
duty  d  cornu  epiftolcz  points  out  the  fituation  of  the  pifcina  on 
the  South  fide  of  the  altar,  and  of  courfe  on  the  right  of  the 
celebrant,  for  the  fame  reafons  as  have  been  already  adduced 
for  the  preference  given  that  part  for  there  placing  the  J'edilia . 

[/]  According  to  Dupin  (Ecclef.  Hiftory,  cent.  xiii.  v.  xi.  p.  75.),  he  was  by 
Gregory  X.  fent  legate  to  the  council  of  Lyons  in  1274,  and  at  laft  made  bifhop 
of  Mende  in  1286.  He  afterwards  refufed  the  archbifhopric  of  Ravenna,  of¬ 
fered  him  by  Boniface  VIII.  but  he  accepted  the  legation  to  the  fultan  of  Egypt ; 
and,  having  gone  thither,  he  died  at  Nicofia  in  the  iflaiid  of  Cyprus,  on  the  6th 
of  July,  in  the  year  1296.  S.  D. 

[£  Prope  altare  etiarn  quod  Chriftum  fignifkat  collocatur  pifcina  feu  lava* 
crum—in  quo  manus  Iavantur.  Ration.  Divin.  L.  I.  C.  i.  n.  ^9. 

The 
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The  word  itfelf  is  derived  from  pifcisy  and  fignifying  a  flew 
for  preferving  live  filli  [/],  as  alfo  a  bath,  was  afterwards  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  lavatory  or  bafin  deftined  for  the  walhing  the 
hands  of  the  pried  or  other  minifters  of  the  altar,  either  before 
the  confecration  or  after  the  communion,  and  in  like  man¬ 
ner  for  receiving  the  water  which  had  ferved  for  the  purifica¬ 
tion  of  the  chalice.  On  this  account,  there  were  in  every  pif- 
cina,  as  may  be  feen  at  an  infinity  of  altars,  two  conduits  or 
channels  for  draining  off  the  water,  the  one  for  receiving  that 
in  which  the  hands  have  been  wafhed,  the  other  alfo  for  the 
water  in  which  the  chalice  had  been  rinced  [m~\  ;  “  ablutio  di- 
gitorum  facerdotis  recipiatur  in  pelve  alia  quam  facra  ablutio,’5 
fays  the  ancient  order  of  the  Jacobins.  Thefe  bafins  feem 
firft  to  have  had  the  name  of  pifeina  bellowed  on  them,  and 
afterwards  to  have  communicated  it  to  the  niche  in  which 
they  were  placed.  And  here  a  ready  explanation  offers  itfelf 
of  the  ufes  of  thofe  pairs  of  bafins  which  are  fo  frequently 
found  in  the  inventories  of  church  plate,  and  are  of  fo  high  an 
antiquity,  and  were  often  given  as  prefents,  and  left  as  le¬ 
gacies  to  particular  altars  and  chauntries  [»].  The  rubric,  in 
making  the  lavabo ,  directs  the  prieff  to  go  to  the  epiltle 

horn 

[/]  Pifeina  locu9  dr  pro  nutrie’dis  pifcibs  &  co’ferv’adis  pifeib5  deputatus  ut 
q’n’  placuerit  d’no  de  ipfis  capiat.  Vocabularium  utriufque  juris.  Lugduni,  253 0. 

[m]  II  y  avoit  pour  cet  efFet  en  chaque  pifeine,  comtne  on  peut  voir  encore  a 
une  infinite  d’autels,  deux  conduits,  on  canaux,  pour  faire  ecouler  1’eau,  fun 
pour  recevoir  l’eau  qui  avoit  fervi  au  lavement  des  mains,  l’autre  pour  celle  qui 
avoit  fervi  au  purification  011  perfufion  du  chalice.  De  Vert,  I  IT  193. 

M.  De  Vert,  in  faying  the  double  channel  is  to  be  found  in  every  pilcina,  is 
rather  befide  the  mark  ;  thofe  with  a  fingle  hollow  are  by  far  the  more  numerous, 
not  only  at  home,  but  probably  in  France,  of  which  this  author  was  a  native. 

[«]  In  870  the  monks  of  Croyland  threw  into  a  well,  to  prevent  their  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  Danes,  decern  Calices  cum  lavatoriis  pelvibus.  Ingulphus. 
r*  Delias, 
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horn  of  the  altar,  where  the  clerk  pours  the  water  with 
which  he  wafhes  his  hands,  that  is  the  thumb  and  fore  finger 
of  each.  Anciently,  lays  De  Vert,  he  went  for  this  purpofe 
to  the  pifcina  hollowed  out  in  the  thicknefs  of  the  wall,  from 
which  he  is  at  prefent  difpenfed  by  the  water,  bafin,  and  towel, 
being  ferved  as  defcribed  in  the  rubric.  It  has  been  already 
feen,  that  the  prieft  was  feated  in  the  prefbytery  from  the 
commencement  of  the  mafs  to  the  fecreta ,  and  here  while 
placed,  before  the  invention  of  the  pifcina,  he  waihed,  as  do 
the  bifhops  at  this  prefent  time,  by  whom  the  ancient  rite 
here  fpecified  is,  by  way  of  diftindtion,  preferved,  and 
which  is  alfo  adhered  to  among  the  Chartreux  [0].  In  the 
fecond  ablution  or  purification  of  the  chalice,  the  other  per¬ 
foration  is  faid  to  have  come  into  ufe.  The  rubric  in  this 
cafe  diredls  the  prieft  to  drink  the  wine  and  water  with  which 

Helias,  prior  of  St,  Andrew’s,  Rochefter,  a  great  benefaftor,  among  his  other 
fervices  to  his  monastery,  gave  “  Bafinos  de  Limoges  *  qui  funt  cotidie  ad  majus 
altare.”  Reg.  Roffenfe,  123. 

He  held  this  office  in  the  reign  of  king  John,  to  whom,  in  the  name 
of  his  convent,  he  prefented  a  filver  cup  worth  fix  marks. 

Two  pairs  of  bafins  were  left  by  cardinal  Beaufort  to  the  altar  of  his  chauntry 
founded  in  Winchefter  cathedral.  Royal  Wills. 

In  the  Indenture  made  1479,  between  the  fub-mafter  and  facrifts  of  Cobham 
college,  Kent,  are  mentioned,  ii  pelves  de  cupro  deaurat’,  iiii  pelves  veteres. 

Reg.  Roffenfe. 

This  feems  to  fignify  there  were  two  to  the  three  altars  formerly  in  that 
church,  though  but  a  fingle  pifcina  marks  the  place  where  two  of  them  were 
creded. 

In  the  inventory  of  the  furniture  of  the  chapel  of  Maynard’s  Spittle,  Can¬ 
terbury,  is  this,  “  Item  two  mafers  bound  with  filver.”  Somner,  143. 

The  vicar  of  Mailing  was,  by  the  ordination  of  that  vicarage,  obliged  to  find 
bafins,  among  other  articles.  Reg.  Roff,  484. 

|_o]  De  Vert,  III.  195. 

*  Limoges  was  famous  for  its  enamellers:  hence  **  Bafinos  de  Limoges”  may  fignify  bafins 
enamelled  at  or  by  an  artift  of  Limoges. 

he 
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lie  was  ferved  for  rincing  his  finger  and  cleanfing  his  cha- 
liee  [/>].  In  this  more  caution  and  circumfpeclion  is  obferved 
than  heretofore,  when  it  was  cuftomary  to  throw  the  water 
which  had  ferved  the  ablution  into  the  pifeina,  44  perfufionis 
aqua  debet  in  locum  mundum  &  honeftum  defundi,”  fays 
Durand,  44  ut  altitudo  facramenti  honoretur.”  Thus,  when  he 
wrote,  it  feems  not  to  have  been  generally  the  cuftom  to  receive 
the  ablution  into  the  ftomach.  The  Ordinary  of  the  Jacobins, 
of  1224,  is  faid  to  have  given  the  firft  hint  of  this  precau¬ 
tion  [?],  as  for  the  moft  part  it  was  fufficient  to  perform  this 
rite  in  a  bafin,  or  even  in  the  pifeina  itfelf. 

f/>]  Deinde  vino  &  aqua  abluit  polices  &  indices  fuper  calicem  quos  abftergit 
purificatorio, — ablutionem  fumit.  Ritus  celebrandi  Milfam. 

Mifiale  Rom.  ex  decreto  SS  Con.  Trid.  Reftitutum,  1660* 

[^]  Canons  of  archbilhop  Hubert  Walter,  A.  D.  MCC. 

2.  44  A  prieft  may  not  celebrate  twice  a  day,  unlefs  the  neceffity  be  urgent 
when  he  does,  let  nothing  be  poured  into  the  chalice  after  the  receiving  the 
blood  at  the  firft  celebration ;  but  let  the  leaft  drop  be  diligently  fupped  out  of 
the  chalice,  and  the  fingers  fucked,  or  licked  with  the  tongue,  and  walked,  and 
the  walkings  *  kept  in  a  clean  vefiel  to  be  had  for  this  purpofe  ;  which  walhings 
are  to  be  drunk  after  the  fecond  celebration  ;  except  a  deacon,  or  fome  other  f 
confiderable  minifter,  be  prefent  to  drink  the  walking  at  the  firft  celebration.” 

Conftitutions  of  archbilhop  Edmund,  A.  D.  MCCXXXiV. 

21.  44  And  let  him  (the  prieft)  have  a  filver  or  tin  vefiel  always  to  carry  with 
him  to  the  fick,  appropriated  for  this  fpecial  purpofe,  that  is,  for  giving  the 
walkings  of  his  fingers  to  be  drunk  |  (by  the  fick  man)  after,  the  taking  of  the 
Eucharift.” 

*  Xhe  prieft  was  not  now  to  drink  the  walkings  as  in  other  tmlTes;  bccaufc  this  would  have 
broken  his  faft,  and  unqualified  him  to  lay  mafs  a  fecond  time. 

It  was  prefumed  that  fome  particles  of  the  facramental  blood  remained  in  the  walh:ngs,  and- 
that  therefore  none  was  fit  to  drink  them  without  a  particular  preparation,  but  fome  deacon  or 
prieft  j  yet  the  Conftitutions  of  Richard  bifhop  of  Sarum  allow  any  innocent  perfon  to  drink 
them.  Sir  R.  S.  p.  148.  Johnfon’s  Ecciefiafiical  Laws. 

t  JEvro  is  not  exprefted  in  this  decree  of  archbilhop  Edmund,  but  is  ia  that  of  archbilhop 
Poor,  from  which  it  is  tranferibed,  and  is  necelTarily  implied  here.”  Ibid.  S.  D. 

The 
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The  cuflom  of  making  the  ablution  with  wine  appears 
to  have  been  fully  eflablifhed  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  following  the  xiiii  Roman  Ordo,  both  thefe  liquors 
were  in  ufe,  the  wine  in  the  chalice,  and  the  water  in  the  bafin  ; 
afterwards  the  water  was  in  a  fmaller  quantity  poured  over 
the  extremities  of  the  fingers  which  had  touched  the  facra- 
ment[r],  and  received  according  to  the -lafl  quoted  rubric. 
Thefe  varieties,  in  the  mode  of  purifying  the  chalice,  would 
lead  to  a  fuppofition,  that  the  double  pifcina  fhould  be  the 
moft  numerous,  and  have  the  greater  claim  to  antiquity,  as 
the  mofl  early  cuflom  prior  to  1254  feems  to  have  been  diat 
of  rincing  this  facred  vefTel  in  a  bafin,  and  pouring  off  the 
water  ufed  for  that  purpofe,  as  defcribed  by  De  Vert.  But, 
when  it  is  confidered  the  pifcina  with  but  a  fingle  hollow  is 
not  only  the  moft  frequent,  but  the  moft  ancient,  as  muft  be 
evident  to  every  one  whom  curiofity  may  lead  to  an  examination 
among  the  numbers  to  be  met  in  our  old  religious  edifices  ;  an 
infuperable  difficulty  muft  arife  on  the  credit  of  the  above 
authorities,  which  can  only  be  removed  by  concluding,  that 
one  perforation  ferved  for  the  double  purpofe  of  conveying 
into  the  earth  the  water  which  had  ferved  for  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  both  the  above  rites.  It  has  been  already  feen, 
that  a  pair  of  bafins  were  part  of  the  altar  furniture  at  Ro¬ 
che!  ter  and  Cobham,  in  which  places  remains  but  a  fingle 
pifcina  ;  but  that  this  was  the  cuflom  will  be  rendered  ftill 
more  evident  by  what  immediately  follows. 

In  the  bell-tower  of  the  church  at  Bapchild,  Kent,  is  on 
the  Eaflern  fide  a  rude  Norman  arch  in  the  wall  [j]  ;  in  the 

[r]  DeVert,  III.  378,  384,  See. 

p]  See  PI.  XVII.  in  which  fig.  2.  reprefents  the  Norman  arch,  which  has 
been  repaired  with  brick  work  ;  and  fig.  3.  is  a  front  view  of  the  pifcina. 

right 
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right  import  of  this  is  a  fmall  circular  fenc.ftella  with  a  curious 
pifeina,  probably  of  the  fame  age,  and  having  had  an  ex¬ 
igence  before  the  lad-named  date,  as  moll  erections  in  this 
(tyle  are  fuppofed  to  have  had,  it  muff  fe-rve  as  a  proof  of  a 
more  early  ufe  of  the  fingle  channel.  This  being  fingular  in 
its  form,  and  the  mod  antient  I  had  ever  met  with  among  the 
number  which  have  come  under  my  obfervation,  I  thought 
it  would  not  be  difagreeable  if  a  (ketch  as  well  of  the  fc- 
nejiella  as  the  Norman  arch  in  which  it  is  fixed,  were  offered 
to  your  infpedtion.  As  it  is  podible  to  have  formed  a  fmall 
circular  niche  in  a  fingle  (lone  at  any  time  fince  the  intro- 
dudtion  of  the  pointed  arch,  I  ihould  not  have  been  fo  ready 
to  have  brought  this  forward  as  a  proof  of  any  point  of  disci¬ 
pline  not  mentioned  by  fo  learned  a  ritualid  as  M.  De  Vert ; 
but  that  the  whole  of  the  pillars  and  arches  of  the  body  of  this 
fmall  yet  venerable  building  are  undoubtedly  of  this  early 
Style  of  architecture,  as  well  as  part  of  the  walls  and  win¬ 
dows,  and  ferve  as  collateral  proofs  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
adduced  particulars.  As  the  fpecifying  fome  farther  ufes  of 
this  appendage  may  be  proper  in  this  place,  I  mud  take  no¬ 
tice,  that  ihould  a  fly  or  fpider,  &c.  fall  into  the  chalice 
before  confecration,  it  is  directed  to  be  thrown,  together 
with  the  wine,  into  this  receptacle  ;  but  fliould  this  happen 
afterwards,  it  is  directed  to  be  burnt  fuper  pifeinam  [rj.  When 
confirmation  is  performed,  the  bilhop  deterges  the  chrifm 
from  his  hands  with  the  crumb  cf  bread  ;  this  is  to  be 
thrown  in  pifeinam ,  viz.  facrarii  [j].  The  other  particular 

in 

[r]  Miffale  Rom.  1528. 

[j]  Pontifical  Roman.  Sacraritcm ,  fignifying  a  depofit  for  any  thing  facred,  be 
it  either  an  apartment  ufed  as  a  veftry*  a  clofer,  &c.  intended  for  this  purpofe ; 
is  alfo  in  the  rubrics  affigned  to  this  drain,  or  channel,  as  being  ufed  lor  receiving 
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in  thz  fenefella ,  mentioned  as  worthier  obfervation,  is  a  llielf- 
like  projection  or  credence,  formerly  ufed  as  a  repofitory  for 
the  facred.  velTels  during  the  mafs,  and  owes  its  origin  to  a 
fimilar  appendage  about  the  altar  from  time  immemorial  :• 
for  it  was  very  early  the  cuftom  to  have  a  table  or  fmall 
altar  on  each  fide  the  large  one.  On  one  of  thefe  were  pre¬ 
pared  the  things  neceflary  for  the  facrifice,  on  the  other  they 
placed  the  habit  of  the  bifhop  [/].  Thefe  tables  continuing 
fince  in  ufe  were  known  by  the  term  credential ,  the  earliefk 
mention  of  which  under  this  name  which  has  hitherto  oc¬ 
curred.  is  in  the  Roman  pontifical,  from  whence  Sir  Henry 
Spelman  copied  his  notice  into  his  Gloffary.  It  is  mentioned 
in  the  Roman  ceremonial,  as  cited  by  Du  Frefne,  lib.  I., 
fee.  3.  w  Credent  tarn  appellant  menfam  fupra  quam  vafa 
argentea.  five  aurea  ad  convivium  opportuna  prseparentur, 
et  fimiliter  in  divinis,  fupra  quam  ad  facrificandum  neceffaria 
continentur.”'  To  the  fame  end,  though  more  to  the  prefent 
purpofe,  has  Richelet  defined  the  credence  to  be  a  buffet 
among  the  great,  in  which,  while  they  are  at  table,  their 
rich  veffels  are  marfhaled  in  parade,  as  alfo  the  fmall  buffet  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  altar,  and  rather  higher,  on  which  the 
ampulla:  are  placed  \uh\.  From  this  origin  of  the  credence,  as  a 

buffet, 

water,  Sec.  which  had  been  applied  to  fome  aft  in  religion,  as  alfo  for  the  fame 
reafon  to  the  aperture  in  the  bottom  of  ancient  fonts,  and  accounts  for  fuch  ex- 
prefiions  as  “  Sacrarium  pifeinas,”  “  Sacrarium  baptifterii,”  “  projicere  in  fa- 
crarium,”  &c.  fo  frequent  in  rubrics,  and  their  commentators. 

[r]  II  y  avoit,  outre  cela,  deux  tables,  ou  petits  autels,  aux  deux  cotes  du 
grand ;  fur  l’un  on  preparoit  les  chofes  necelfaires  au  facrifice,  &  fur  l’autre  on 
mettoit  les  habits  de  l’Eveque. 

L’ancien  facramentaire  de  l’Eglife,  per  M.  J.  Grancolas.  Paris,  1699. 
[«]  Credence,  petit  bufet  a  main  droite,  au  bout  de  l’autel,  et  un  peu  au  deifus, 
ou  l’on  met  les  burettes.  Menfa  ad  utrumque  latus  aras  adftrufta.  Se  dit  auffi 
6  -  da 
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buffet,  or  fide-board  of  plate,  the  nich  or  fenejislia ,  in  which 
were  placed  the  facred  veftels  ufuaily  of  the  fame  material, 
and  termed  the  fervice,  had  evidently  the  like  appellation 
beftowed  upon  it  [w].  This  accompaniment  of  the  altar 
feems  then  to  have  been  of  two  kinds,  either  a  fmall  movable 
or  fixed  table  near  one  or  both  its  ends,  or  the  fmall  nich, 
fenejlella ,  or  buffet,  on  the  right  [x],  in  which  the  projection 
ferved  the  fame  purpofe.  That  on  which  the  things  necef- 
fary  for  the  facred  rites  were  placed  was  on  the  Epiftle  or 
South  fide,  on  account  originally  of  its  nearnefs  to  the  facridy, 
and  its  being  on  the  right  of  the  pried.  And  here  in  order 
were  difpofed,  on  a  clean  linen  cloth,  the  chalice,  covered 
with  the  patin,  veil,  and  burfa ,  on  each  fide  of  which  were 
placed  the  ampulla,  the  napkin,  bafins,  and  fub -deacon’s 
veil ,  though  this  laft  is  always  put  on  the  left  if  there  is  a 
conveniency  there  for  that  purpofe.  It  muff,  however,  be 

obvious,  that  generally  in  thofe  fenejlella  [y\  which  ferved 

* 

du  buffet  qu’on  dreffe  chez  les  grands,  ou  Ton  met  toutes  leurs  vaiffalles  d’argent  eii 
parade  quand  ils  font  a  table.  Nouveau  Diflionaare  Fran^oife,  par  P.  Richelet. 

[z v]  Credence,  de  l’ltalien,  credenza ,  forte  de  petite  table,  ou  on  met  tout  ce 
qui  fert  au  facrifice  et  aux  ceremonies  de  l’autel ;  a  Lyon  elle  eft  de  pierre,  a 
Beauvais  c  eft  un  veritable  bujftt  de  boi.  De  Vert,  111.  169. 

[*]  In  the  collegiate  church  at  Cobharn  is  alro  one  on  the  left,  without,  as 
may  be  fuppofed,  any  projection.  At  Mans  the  credence  is  on  the  Gofpel  fide, 
as  alfo  at  Lyons,  together  with  the  pifcina,  on  account  of  the  facrifty  being  on 
the  North.  De  Vert,  III.  169. 

Tobiae  Lohner  Inftru&io  Pradlica  de  Miff,  fac,  203.  The  modern  credence  is 
thus  defcribed  by  this  author :  “  Credentia  id  eft  menfa  brevis  demilfa  fimplice 
a  latere  Epiftolae  poiita  fine  gradibus,  fine  cruce,  vel  imaginibus,  cooperta  linteo 
ufcjue  ad  terrain  undequaque  pendente.” 

[^]  Parva  campanula,  ampullae,  &c. — in  feneftella  feu  parva  menfa  ad  hsec  pras- 
parata.-  Miffale  Rom.  ex  decreto,  &c.  165S. 

Hence  the  authority  of  the  word  fenejtclla ,  fo  often  ufed  for  fignilying  the 
nich  containing  the  pifcina  and  credence. 

Z  2,  2 
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the  double  purpofe  of  pijcina  and  credential  the  pro¬ 
jection  is  by  far  too  fmall  to  contain  the  above  articles, 
being  fcarcely  broad  enough  for  the  foot  of  the  cha¬ 
lice  ;  but  in  this  cafe  the  chalice  was  placed  on  the  altar  ; 
and  when  it  is  underftood  the  apparatus  for  the  ablutions 
was  probably  fixed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  nich,  ample 
room  will  be  found  on  the  credence  for  the  remainder.  I 
alfo  conceive  it  is  evident,  that  the  fenejiella  is  equally  fig- 
nified  by  either  credentia  or  pifeina.  Thefe  fixtures  occur 
equally  frequent  in  foreign  churches  as  our  own ;  and  as  it 
may  tend  to  throw  fome  farther  light  on  them  as  relicks  of 
ecclefiaftical  antiquity,  I  will  bring  a  fingle  example  from 
the  ufages  of  the  cathedral  at  Rouen.  The  choral  clerks, 
having  in  the  fa cr iffy  taken  the  ampulla ?,  the  large  filver 
bafm  f*1,  and  large  napkin,  come  to  the  altar,  followed  by  the 
fub-deacon  with  the  chalice  and  patin  covered  with  the  veil  ; 
in  the  mean  time  the  deacon  removes  the  miflal  from  the 
Epiftle  to  the  other  fide  the  altar,  to  make  room  for  the 
chalice,  which  is  fet  in  its  place  ;  for  in  the  cathedral  it  is 
never  placed  on  the  credence  or  buffet,  where  only  are  put 
th  ampulla,  bafin,  and  napkin  \a],  In  the  churches  of  pur 
own  country  are  yet  remaining  fpecimens  of  this  kind  of  altar 
accompaniment,  well  deferving  attention.  That  at  Cowling, 
Kent,  affords  an  example  of  one  of  vaff  fize ;  it  has  a 
double  pifeina  and  credence,  capable  of  containing  every 
requlfite  for  the  altar,  and  is  alfo  remarkable  for  its  depth  of 
architrave,  fupported  by  a  pillar  dividing  the  whole  into. 

[se]  But  a  fingle  bafin  is  now  in  ufe,  as  it  is  the  cuftom,  as  has  been  already 
®bferved,  to  drink  the  ablution  of  the  chalice. 

[a]  Voyages  Liturgiques  de  France,  p  364. 
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two  compartments  [l?].  I  fhall  alfo  take  notice  of  one  more 
in  the  church  at  Bapchild,  Kent,  probably  of  an  antiquity 
not  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  introduction  of  the  pointed 
arch.  It  is  curioufly  hollowed  out  of  the  Eaftern  pillar  of  the 
chancel,  and  once  belonged  to  a  chauntry  or  chapel  on  the 
North  fide  of  that  building.  It  is  divided  by  a  fhort  pillar  into 
two  compartments  ;  in  the  one  is  the  fquare  hollow  of  the 
pifeina  ;  and  the  flat  fpace  on  the  fame  level  in  the  other 
ferved  the  purpofe  of  the  credentia  [c].  Sometimes  a  wooden 
ihelf  is  wedged  acrofs  the  feneftella.  This  might  have  been 
the  general  cuftom,  but,  on  account  of  the  decay  of  the 
wood,  few  may  have  reached  our  time.  Thofe  which  have 
the  projection  of  ftone  are  lefs  often  found  than  quite  plain [J]  ; 
and,  it  may  be  judged  from  what  has  been  offered  on  thefe 
fubjedts,  that  where  the  nich  is  wholly  wanting,  the  fixed 

[6]  See  Plate  XIV.  fig.  4,  where  a  geometrical  plan,  elevation,  and  fedlion, 
of  the  feneftella  in  Cowling  church  is  given,  a.  a.  credence,  b.  b.  the  pifeina,  as 
deferibed  by  De  Vert. 

[cl  Plate  XVII.  fig,  1. 

[V]  In  the  feneftella  in  Norwood’s  Chauntry  the  credence  is  of  wood.  See 
Plate  XVI.  At  Chalk,  it  is  of  Hone,  as  in  Plate  XV. 

In  a  beautifully  illuminated  manual  in  the  pofieffion  of  Mr.  Marfault,  of  Col¬ 
lege- flreet,  Wefiminder,  is  a  drawing  of  a  pope  while  celebrating  a  private  mafs, 
and  jutt  about  to  elevate  the  holt  or  chalice  ;  he  is  attended  by  two  chaplains, 
the  one  bearing  a  triple  crofs,  the  other  the  tiara;  in  the  background  is  a  pif¬ 
eina,  in  which,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  there  is  placed  neither  credence  nor  veffel  of 
any  kind,  and  in  the  view  the  table  credence  mud  be  kept  from  fight  bv  the  South 
end  of  the  altar.  This  curious  volume,  written  in  a  hand  fcarcely  tmitable  by 
types,  and  decorated  in  a  fuperior  dvle  of  ornament,  appears  from  the  jundtion 
of  the  white  and  red  roles,  crowned,  and  fupported  by  the  dragon  and  greyhound, 
depidled  as  part  of  a  border  at  the  bottom  of  a  page,  to  have  been  of  the  time  of 
Henry  VII  ;  nor  car  it  be  later  than  1533,  when  the  pope’s  fupremacy  was  laid 
afide,  whofe  head  has  in  the  reprefentation  above  alluded  to,  as  may  he  judged 
from  that  account,  been  eradd. 
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or  movable  tabic  fupplied  its  place,  and  that  the  cuftoms  in 
thofe  observances  relating  to  it,  either  in  its  fmgle  or  double 
capacity,  were  regulated  accordingly. 

It  may  not  here  be  deemed  improper  to  offer  a  hint  or  two 
of  another  Small  nich,  Sometimes  found  on  the  North  Side 
of  that  part  of  the  chancel  or  churches  where  once  the  altar 
was  fixed,  as  alfo  in  the  Eaftern  walls.  This  was  the  “  Sacra- 
rium,  claufirum  altaris,  tabernaculum,  armorium  &  al- 
mery  [*]”,  in  which  the  ciborium  or  veffel  containing  the 
Eucharift  was  preServed  for  the  ufe  of  the  Sick  [/']  ;  a  direc¬ 
tion  for  the  making  this  kind  of  facrarium  occurs  in  the  7th 
of  archbilhop  Peckham’s  Constitutions  at  Reading  of  1279, 
and  in  the  2d  of  the  Same  prelate’s  at  Lambeth  of  1281, 
which  take  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Johnfon  ;  “We  charge,  for 
the  future,  the  moft  worthy  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharift  to  be 
So  kept,  that  a  tabernacle  be  made  in  every  church  with  a  de¬ 
cent  incloSure,  according  to  the  greatneSs  of  the  cure  and 
value  of  the  church  in  which  the  Lord’s  body  may  be  laid, 
&c.”  There  are  but  few  of  thefe  to  be  met  with,  as  the 
cuftom  of  this  country  was  to  have  a  fufpenfion  [g],  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  very  ancient  practice.  Relicks  of  this  kind 
occur  in  the  French  churches  ;  in  that  of  St.  Stephen  des 
Tonneiliers  at  Rouen  the  old  facrarium  remains  in  much  the 

[<?]  In  the  wainfcot  at  the  end  of  the  altar  were  four  grand  almerles ,  to  pre- 
ferve  the  chalices  and  filver  cruets,  with  two  or  three  Suits  of  vsftnients  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Said  altar,  for  principal  days.  Davis’s  Hiftory  of  Durham  Abbey. 

Almet»y,  from  armorium,  Lat.  Armoire,  Fr.  a  clofet.  There  are  extant  de¬ 
crees  of  councils  forbidding  the  Euchariftic  Sacrament  to  be  thus  kept. 

[/ j  Among  the  church  plate,  under  the  care  of  the  facrift  of  Cobh  am  college, 
was  “  i  cuppa  argentea  et  t’eaurat’  pro  Sacramento  altaris  cotidie  imponendo  ; 
item  tres  caliccs.”  It  has  been  already  Seen,  there  were  thiee  altars  in  this  col¬ 
legiate  church.  Reg.  Rolf.  239. 

L]  Sufpenlio  ciborii,  fub  titulo  Crucis. 
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fame  (late  as  in  our  own,  where,  fays  Moleon,  they  did  not 
preferve  the  Holy  Sacrament  for  the  fick  as  now  at  the  altar, 
but  in  a  lmall  clofet  on  the  Gofpel  fide  of  the  altar,  near  the 
image  of  St,  Stephen,  where  the  hinges  are  yet  to  be  feen  [/p. 
Without  running  into  a  detail  of  the  beautiful  tabernacles 
which  were  introduced  into  the  place  above  deferibed  in  the 
1 6th  century,  it  will  on  this  head  fufftce  to  remark,  that 
there  are  niches  or  clofets  about  the  chancels  and  choirs  of 
churches,  which  were  moft  likely  a  depofit  for  books  and  other 
things  ufed  in  thofe  places. 

Having  endeavoured  to  offer  the  beft  account  in  my  power 
of  the  mod  remarkable  particulars  about  the  altar,  permit  me 
to  fay  a  few  words  relative  to  the  formation  of  the  altar  itfelf. 
In  the  infancy  of  the  church,  and  while  Chriftianity  was  op- 
prefied  and  perfecuted,  wood  of  all  materials  feems  moft  likely 
to  have  been  admitted  into  the  conftrudlion  of  altars,  as  moft 
eafily  carried  from  houfe  to  houfe  and  city  to  city,  in  the  necef- 
fities  of  thofe  times  [i] ;  and  that  this  is  the  cafe  is  evident  from 
feveral  paffages  of  the  fathers  [i].  But,  upon  peace  being 
granted  to  the  Chriftian  world  by  Conftantine  the  Great,  altars 
were  eredied  of  ftone  [/]  ;  and  the  council  of  Hippo,  at  which 
the  famous  St.  Auguftine,  then  in  pried’ s  orders,  was  prefent, 
in  its  6th  canon,  forbids  them  in  future  to  be  confecrated  un- 
lels  of  this  material.  The  Epaunienfian  council  in  517,  canon 
26,  forbids  alfo  altars,  unlefs  of  ftone,  to  be  confecrated  by 
the  infufion  of  chrifm.  About  315,  Pope  Sylvefter  is  faid  to 

[/;]  In  the  church  of  Higham,  Kent,  is  a  fmall  fencjlella  with  a  pifeina,  and 
over  it  an  almery  with  the  iron  hooks  of  the  hinges  yet  remaining  j  a  Jike  ap¬ 
pendage  occurs  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Overee,  Southwark. 

[/]  Grancolas,  ut  fupra,  II.  37. 

[i]  Ibid. 

f/J  Duiandus  dc  Ritibus,  p.  267.  Parifiis,  1631.  . 
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have  decreed,  that  (rone  altars  fhould  be  everywhere  brought 
into  ufe  ;  vet  he  buffered  the  old  one  of  wood  to  remain  in 
the  Lateran  church  as  a  memorial  of  ancient  ufage  \rn\  ;  and 
Grancolas,  in  his  antient  Sacramentary,  fays,  the  altar  of  St. 
John  Lateran  is  yet  of  wood  [»],  From  this  abftract  of  the 
general  practice  of  the  church  in  this  particular,  you  may 
not  be  furprized  at  the  remark  in  the  letter  I  had  the  plea- 
fure  of  addreffmg  to  you  in  reply  to  your  enquiry  concerning 
the  reafon  of  my  diftent  from  the  late  Sir  Jofeph  Ay  Ioffe,  in 
his  account  of  Sebert’s  monument  ;  nor  could  I  conceive  the 
fmgle  inftance  of  the  wooden  altar  of  the  martyrdom  in 
Canterbury  cathedral,  mentioned  by  Erafmus,  of  lufficient 
weight  to  fet  abide  the  cuftomary  ufage.  Even  this  might  have 
had  its  (tone  fuper  altcire  inferted,  as  was  the  cuftom,  and 
in  effedf  become  one  of  (tone.  The  portable  altar  was  fo 
fitted,  and  was,  when  the  hone  was  drawn  from  the  wood, 
deemed  to  have  loft  its  confecration  [0]. 

Erafmus,  when  he  mentions  that  at  Canterbury,  makes 
himfelf  its  apology  :  44  pufillum,”  fays  he,  44  nec  ulla  re  vi- 
fendum  nifi  monumento  vetuftatis  laxum  hifce  temporibus 
exprobrante  [/>].”  Poverty  and  perfecutions  were  generally 
admitted  as  pretty  fufficient  reafons  for  a  deviation  from  ec- 
clefiaftical  inftitution,  pertaining  merely  to  matters  of  dif- 
cipline  ;  and  thus  the  altar  of  the  martyrdom  might  have 
exifted  from  the  poverty  and  inconvenience  of  early  founda¬ 
tion,  and  been  even  ancient  when  Becket  going  to  Vefpers, 
nearly  in  the  moment  of  affaffmation,  bade  his  laft  farewel 

\_m~\  Durandus,  ubi  fupra. 

[?/]  Grancolas,  11.  23. 

[0]  Altare  portabile  confecrationem  amittlt  cum  lapis  a  ligno  avellitur. 

Theologiae  Dogm.  &  Morales,  tom.  III.  Natale  Alexandro  authore. 

[/>]  Peregrinatio  religionis  ergo,  p.  268. 
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to  the  Virgin  at  its  foot  \_q ]  ;  and,  like  that  in  the  Lateran 
church  at  Rome,  and  for  the  fame  reafon,  might  alfo  have 
been  preferved  and  venerated  as  a  monument  of  antiquity  [r]. 
And  now.  Sir,  becaufe  cuftom,  though  founded  on  the 
fame  principles,  has  ever,  arifing  from  various  caufes,  been 
fubjedl  to  mutability,  I  conceive  it  impoffible  to  conclude 
my  attempt  at  an  hiftorical  inveftigation  of  the  feats  erected 
in  different  ages  and  fituations  in  the  prefbytery  of  the 
church,  better  than  in  the  words  of  the  fo  often  cited  bifhop 
of  Mande  :  66  Non  igit-ur  le6toris  moveatur  animus  fi  fortaffis 
in  hoc  opufculo  legerit  quae  in  fua  non  noverit  ecclefia  ob- 
fervari,  aut  non  invenerit  quicquid  ibi  fervatur.  Non  enim 
uniufcujufque  loci  fpecialia,  fed  communes  atque  ufitatiores 
ritus  hie  perfequimur — nec  fit  nobis  poflibiie  quorumlibet  lo- 
corum  fpecialia  perferutari  [j].'* 

To  the  fedile  in  Chalk  church  am  I  indebted  for  the  plea- 
fure  I  receive  in  prefenting  to  you  the  foregoing  remarks  on 
fome  of  the  more  particular  of  our  yet  exifting  remains  of 
ecclefiafticai  antiquity.  I  will  now  farther  take  the  oppor- 

Illic  vir  pius  dicitur  extremum  vale  dixifle  Virgini  cum  mors  immineret. 

Erafmus,  ubi  fupra. 

[r]  It  is  not  by  any  means  prefumed,  from  what  has  here  been  remarked,  that 
altars  of  wood  were  totally  diluted.  There  were  occaflons  on  which  they  were  ad¬ 
mitted  as  extremely  proper  ;  but  thele  were  chiefly  of  a  temporary  nature.  Upon 
the  canonization  of  a  faint,  an  altar  of  this  kind  is  diretfed  to  be  placed  in  the 
middle  of  St.  Peter’s  church,  within  an  inclofure,  as  an  accommodation  to  the 
pope,  who  was  then  to  per  lor  m  a  folemn  celebration. 

Wilkins’  Councils,  III.  638. 
In  the  chamber  in  which  was  laid  the  body  of  Henry  IV.  of  France  after 
his  aflaflination,  were  two  altars  erected  (moft  likely  of  wood),  at  which  mafles 
were  continually  performed.  Sully’s  Memoirs. 

4  nd  it  is  highly  probable,  that  the  ahars  erefled  on  the  occafion  or  an  eccle¬ 
fiafticai  council,  when  held  out  of  a  church,  were  all  of  wood. 

[i]  Rationale  Divinorum,  Lib.  I.  Prooemium,  N°  16. 

Vol.  XI.  A  a  a 
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tunity  of  offering  a  few  obfervations  on  the  fabric  itfelf,  in 
which  it  has  been  fo  long  and  fo  well  preferved. 

There  are  notices  of  Chalk  fince  the  Saxon  times.  At 
this  place  archbifhop  Dunftan  was  prefent  when  a  partition  of 
the  eftate  of  one  yElfige  was  made,  who,  upon  being  taken  ill, 
had  fent  for  this  prelate.  Alfo  at  the  time  of  Doomfday  Sur¬ 
vey  there  appears  to  have  been  a  church  at  Celca ,  though  of 
this  itcannotbe  fuppofed  any  part  at  this  time  can  poffibly  re¬ 
main,  notwithstanding  the  prefent  building,  as  acknowledged 
by  Halted  [h]  ,  has  the  appearance  of  much  antiquity;  at 
the  time  alfo  of  this  furvey  the  manor  was  found  among  the 
poffeflions  of  the  bifliop  of  Baieux,  upon  whofe  difgrace, 
1082,  being  divided  into  moieties,  Eaft  Chalk  fell  into  the 
hands  of  John  de  Burgo,  fon  of  Hugo  the  famous  judiciary, 
who  fettled  it,  1270,  on  the  monks  of  Bermondfey.  Weft 
Chalk  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  belonged  to  Nevile,  and 
afterwards  to  the  Cobhams,  and  was  fettled  on  the  colleo-e 
of  Cobham  in  this  county  :  the  other  manors  of  Beccles  and 
Raynehurft,  in  the  fame  pariih,  were  alfo  pofTeffed  by  this 
i-lluftrious  ancient  family.  The  church  was,  in  1327,  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  Benedictine  priory  at  Norwich,  and  ex¬ 
changed,  in  1379,  with  the  mafter  and  brethren  of  Cobham 
college  \u\  for  that  of  Martham  in  Norfolk.  Whether  this 

building 

O- 

[f]  Hiftory  of  Kent,  vol.  I.  p.  513. 

[«]  So  poor  was  this  vicarage,  that,  about  1479,  it  feerns  not  to  have  been 
able  to  afford  the  expence  of  a  new  miffal,  for,  among  the  books  received  by 
indenture  into  the  charge  of  the  facrifls  at  Cobham,  is  this  item  ; 

iiii  miffalia,  de  quibus  unum  eft  in  eccleiia  de  Chalke. 

Regiftrum  Roffenfe,  p.  239. 

Ry  the  original  endowment,  which  was  fettled  by  bifliop  Haymo  de  Hethe  in 
the  year  1327,  the  vicar  was  fubjeft  to  the  charge  of  binding  books,  libros  etiam 
iigari  facia  (Reg.  RofF.  p.  205) ;  confequently  a  new  miflal,  when  wanted,  was 
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building  has  any  obligations  to  the  above  fpiritual  or  tem¬ 
poral  poiTefTors,  wholly  or  in  part,  or  if  eredied  by  a  fub- 
feription  of  the  parifhioners,  or  by  a  remidion  of  temporal 
punifhment,  or  penance  enjoined  by  the  pried  to  all  perfons 
contrite  and  contefled  on  condition  of  charitably  contributing 
towards  its  rebuilding  or  repairs,  ufually  termed  an  indul- 

to  be  found  by  the  impropriator.  In  15(2,  July  23,  the  college  of  Cobham 
was  adjudged,  by  bilhop  Fifher,  to  pay  to  the  v-icar  a  yearly  penfion  of  xls.  in 
money,  and  a  quarter  of  barley,  upon  condition  that  the  vicar  ferve  the  cure 
faithfully,  and  bear  ;  t  his  own  expence  all  burdens  ordinary  and  extraordinary. 

Act.  Cur.  Confift.  A.  1511,  1513,  fob  3S6. 

John  Wren,  M.  A.  was  inftituted  to  this  vicarage  Gdtober  22,  1712,  and  died 
Auguft  22,  1724.  He  was  chaplain  to  the  garrifon  at  Sheernefs,  and  compiler 
of  the  very  ufeful  little  book,  “  The  Clergyman's  Companion  for  viftting  the 
Sick.”  (MS.  Life  of  the  rev.  John  Lewis,  minifter  of  Mergate,  written  by  him- 
felf.)  He  was  fucceeded  by  John  Colfon,  who,  on  the  reverend  Stephen  Thorn¬ 
ton’s  declining  the  acceptance  of  the  mafterfhip  of  the  Mathematical  Free  fchocl 
at  Rochefter,  founded  by  Sir  Jofeph  Williamfon,  to  which  he  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  decree  in  Chancery,  was  ele£tcd  into  that  office.  Mr.  Colfon 
was  of  Chriftchurch  college,  in  Oxford,  but  acquired  the  degree  of  M.  A.  at 
Cambridge  by  royal  mandate,  April  25,  1728.  May  15,  1739,  he  refigned  the 
vicarage  of  Chalk,  with  a  provifo,  that  he  fhould  be  chofen  Lucafian  profeffbr 
of  the  Mathematics  at  Cambridge,  which  event  took  place  on  the  2 ift  of  the 
fame  month.  He  refided  in  Sidney  college,  and  occurs  in  1752  reflor  of  Lock- 
ington  in  Yorkfhire,  a  benefice  in  the  patronage  of  that  fociety,  and  died  in  Ja¬ 
nuary,  1760,  at  an  advanced  age.  Defervedlv  famous  as  Mr.  Colfon  was  (or 
liis  fuperior  knowledge  in  mathematics,  probably  his  name  has  been  more  ex- 
tenfivelv  fpread  from  his  having  had,  whilft  matter  of  the  fchooi  at  Rochcftcr, 
Mr.  Gartick  for  his  pupil.  It  w-as  in  confequencc  of  a  requeft  from  the  learned 
Mr.  Walmfley,  regifter  of  the  diocefe  of  Lichfield,  that  this  extraordinary 
genius  was  put  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Colfon.  Mr.  Walmfley’s  letter  of  re¬ 
commendation  was  originally  publifhed  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  vot. 
XXXVI.  p.  450;  and  in  vol.  LXI.  p.  259,  it  is  mentioned,  that  the  only  pic¬ 
ture  of  Mr.  Colfon  was  drawn  at  the  expence  of  his  friend  Dr.  Thorpe,  which 
the  late  Mr.  Thorpe  prefented,  a  little  before  his  death,  to  the  Univerfity  of 
Cambridge,  where  it  is  deposited  in  the  public  library.  S.  D. 
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gence  [*],  are  circumftances  ever  to  remain  buried  in  oblivion  ; 
however,  the  church  was  ever  fmall  and  poor,  and,  nnlefs 

antiquity 

[a-]  As  a  grant  of  an  indulgence  in  the  Englifh  language  is  rather  a  curiofity, 
a  copy  of  one  given  by  cardinal  Lawrence  C  ainpejus,  bilhop  of  Sabfbury,  which 
was  in  his  time  printed  and  diflributed  as  a  hand-bill,  is  from  one  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  (mod  probably  unique)  here  introduced. 

“  Ee  it  knowen  unto  all  trew  crylten  people,  that  Lawrence,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  bysfhop  of  Salyfbury,  cardynall  and  legate  de  latere  to  our  holy  father  pope 
Cleme’t  the  vii.  of  that  name,  to  all  thofe  that  be  con  felly  d,  or  wyllynge  to  be 
confeffyd,  that  will  vyfit,  fende,  or  put  to  theyr  helpynge  handes,  to  the  mayn- 
tenance  of  this  the  pore  hofpytale  of  the  blylTed  Trynyte  and  Saynte  Thomas 
the  marter,  in  the  parylhe  of  Saynt  Martyne,  wytliin  the  cyte  of  Salyfbury, 
for  the  relefe,  ayde,  and  fuccoure  of  pore  men  and  women  day ly  thy  ther  com - 
mvnge,  hath  grauntyd,  ever  to  endure,  to  every  of  thefe  feftys  followyng,  vii 
yeres  and  vii  lentys  a  pardon  ;  that  is  to  fay,  in  the  fed  of  the  bleffyd  T rynyte, 
vii  yeres  and  vii  lentys  of  pardon.  Alfo  on  Good  Frydaye  vii  yeres  and  vii 
lentys  of  pardon.  Alfo  the  fyrd  Sonday  in  Lente,  Pally  on  Sonday,  the  Af- 
fumpeyo’  of  our  blylTed  Lady,  the  two  fedys  of  Saynt  Thomas  the  Martyr,  and 
every  of  thefe  fedys,  a  hundred  dayes,  and  theyr  penaunce  releafed.  Alfo  our 
holy  father  pope  Boniface  the  ix,  hath  graunted  at  all  tymes  to  all  the  benefadlours 
of  the  fayd  place  vii  yeres  and  vii  lentys  of  pardon,  and  the  vii  parte  of  theyr 
penaunce  mercifully  to  be  releafed. 

Alfo  pope  Urbane  the  vii  hath  graunted  vii  yeres  and  vii  lentys  of  pardon. 

C  Alfo  pope  Gregory  the  ix  hath  graunted  vii  yeres  and  vii  lentys  of  pardon. 

Alfo  pope  Alexander  the  x  hath  graunted  vii  yeres  aud  vii  lentys  of  pardon. 

Alfo  pope  Innocent  the  vii  hath  graunted  vii  yeres  and  vii  lentys  of  pardon. 

<£.  Alfo  pope  John  the  xxiii  hath  graunted  vii  yeres  and  vii  lentys  of  pardon. 

£  Alfo  pope  Martyne  the  v  hath  graunted  vii  yeres  and  vii  lentys  of  pardon. 

£  Alio  all  bullyes  and  pryuylegys  of  his  predeceffoures  ratyfyeth  and  con- 
fyrmeth  and  graunteth  to  all  the  forefayd  benefadtours  to  be  partakers  of  all  pyl- 
grymages  in  and  to  the  holy  landcr  and  of  the  confecracyon  of  the  blyfled  body  and 
blood  of  Cryfle.  Alfo  of  all  fentence  of  excommunycacyon  and  curfynge  net 
wyttynge  of  them  to  be  afToyled.  Alfo  they  be  forgyuen  of  all  fynnes  forgotten; 
and  penaunce  broken  negligently.  Alfo  every  archebyffop  and  byfToppys  of 
Lnglande  (Irelande),  and  Walys,  bath  grauntyd  xi  days  of  pardon,  with  many 
iitlier  great  indulgences  and  pardons  at  all  tymes  in  the  yere,  as  by  bulles  under 
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antiquity  may  have  fufficient  intereft  to  recommend  it  to 
your  confideration,  it  is  fcarcely  on  any  other  pretenfion 
worthy  your  notice.  From  the  high  road  the  church,  but 
more  particularly  the  tower,  as  feen  among  the  neighbouring 
trees,  has  a  pleating  effect,  and,  from  its  fituation  on  a  hill, 
is  a  pi6turefque  objeff  to  the  furrounding  country.  Upon  a 
near  approach  it  has  fcarcely  anything  about  its  exterior  ca¬ 
pable  of  attradting  attention.  From  the  pillars  and  arches 
enclofed  in  the  wall,  it  is  evident  it  once  had  a  couth  aile  ; 
and  the  remains  of  a  wall  in  a  line  with  the  Weft  end,  and 
an  arch  on  the  South  fide  the  tower,  now  clofed  up,  are  a 
farther  confirmation.  The  entrance  is  through  a  porch  [y], 

which 


lede  within  the  fayd  place  grauntvd  hv  dyuers  popes  of  Rome  more  playnelv  dothe 
appere.  Alfo  oure  holy  father  pope  Clement  the  vii,  that  now  is,  confyrmed  all 
the  aforefavd  indulgence  and  pardon,  and  graunted  vii  yeres  and  vii  lentys  of 
pardon,  and  Guddvs  bleffvnge  and  h’S  ” 

As  the 'above  copy  of  th:s  remarkable  grant  could  not  be  eileemed  complete 
if  no  notice  was  taken  of  a  wood  cut  at  its  commencement,  a  tracing  is  given  in 
Plate  X  V.  fi<r-  5,  it  i  eing  no  very  common  reprefentation  of  the  Trinity,  and 
feeming  to  have  a  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  indulgences. 

[y]  In  the  corner  of  this  porch  on  the  right  hand  of  the  entrance  to  the  tower, 
which  feems  originally  to  have  ferved  this  purpofe,  are  the  remains  of  a  bafin 
for  holy  water,  belonging  to  churches  were  two  kinds  of  veffels  for  this  ufe, 
both  known  among  the  French  by  the  fame  term  “  Benitier.”  Thofe  at  the  en¬ 
trance  are  faid  to  have  fucceeded  the  fountains  anciently  placed  near  thefe  parts. 
Writers  differ  as  to  their  being  fltuated,  either  within  or  without  the  church,  as 
they  do  in  their  appellation,  feveral  of  which  are  noticed  by  Durand,  p.  205, 
who  chufes  for  himfelf  “  Labrum.”  In  the  old  Englilh  they  are  fignified  by 
J1oups>  which  might  have  ferved  as  well  for  that  fixed  at  the  entrance  as  the 
other,  having  a  bail,  arid  not  unlike  a  pail  or  kettle,  for  proceffional  ufes,  and 
fupplying  thofe  at  the  doors;  a  beautiful  fpecimen  of  which  is  engraved  in 
the  tenth  volume  of  the  Archaeologia,  p;ate  XXXVIII.  p.472.  One  of  thefe 
was  given  in  charge  to  the  facrift  of  Cobhatn  college.  “  1  floppa  de  an  n,  pro 
aqua  benedi&a,”  Reg.  Roff.  p.  259.  Within  this  church,  on  the  right  of  the 

North 
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which  is-  an  additional  building,,  as  may  be  concluded  from 
its  not  being  bonded  into  the  part  adjoining,  and  was,  as 
may  be  fuppoied  from  the  prefent  roofing,  formerly  em¬ 
battled.  It  has  a  nich  in  front  of  a  neat  Gothic  form,  in 
which,  as  patronefs,  was  placed  the  figure  of  the  Virgin  ;  it 
is  alfo  decorated  with  feme  rude  and  antick  deformities, 
which,  having  been  already  deferibed  [z],  I  lhall  beg  leave 
to  pafs  without  farther  notice.  From  this  porch  you  enter 
through  the  tower  into  the  church,  which  confifts  of  a  great 
chancel,  nave,  and.  on  its  North  fide  a  fingle  aile  ;  on  the 
oppofite  was,  as  before  hinted,  one  correfponding  ;  the  up¬ 
per  members  of  the  architrave  of  its  arches  are  yet  vifible, 
refting  on  monkifh  heads.  About  this  building  are  plainly 
three  diflinef:  fbyles  of  architecture  difcoverable  ;  the  firft  in 
the  pillars  which  feparate  the  aile  from  the  body  ;  they  are 
fquare,  having  a  three-quarter  column  at  each  angle,  with 
capitals  of  a  fingle  aftragal  and  plain  tympan  ;  and,  what 
is  rather  extraordinary,  over  them  the  idea  of  a  cornice  is  pre- 
ferved.  Thefe  pillars  I  prefume  to  be  the  mod:  ancient  part 
of  the  whole,  and  to  have  ferved  the  fame  purpofe  in  the  fir  ft 
church  built  here  after  the  Conqueft,  and  are  evidenly  Nor- 
.  man.  The  altar  fteps  are  yet  to  be  feen  ;  the  chancel  was 
fitted  with  defks  and  feats  now  converted  into  two  pews. 
In  the  South  wrall  of  the  nave,  is  the  feat  and  pifeina  al¬ 
ready  deferibed  :  oppofite  to  each  other  are  two  iron  hooks 

North  door  remains  a  lliaft  on  which  a  holy-water  bafm  was  fixed.  Thefe 
feem  to  have  been  wholly  unnoticed  by  our  writers,  and  their  ufes  bellowed  on 
the  pifeina.  Fig.  3,  Pi.  XIV.  reprefents  the  remains  of  the  bafin  at  Chalk,  in  the 
fly le  of  the  figures  over  the  porch,  and  let  into  the  wall  of  the  tower,  probably 
a  gift  of  the  Martins.  Fig  2.  reprefents  the  bafin  at  Milton,  near  Gravefend, 
introduced  for  marking  the  difference  between  thefe  veifels  and  the  pifeina. 

[«J  Bibliotheca  Topographica,  N9  VI.  Part  1.  p.  17. 
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with  rings,  on  which  was  extended  the  veil,  by  which  in  Lent 
the  altar  was  kept  from  fight.  The  fcreen  is  of  pretty  good 
joinery  in  the  grotefque  tafte,  and,  poffibly,  a  re-ere6fion  of 
Mary’s  days,*when  fcreens  and  rood-lofts  were  in  ufe  for  the 
laft  time.  Here,  in  the  Eaftern  wall,  are  three  tail  lancet 
windows,  with  a  neat  moulding  running  round  them.  Thefe 
pillars  point  out  the  fecond  mode  of  building,  or  early 
Gothic,  and  were  probably  with  the  plain  pointed  arches  fup- 
ported  by  the  pillars  firft  mentioned,  eredted  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  They  feem  to  have  been  the 
common  form  at  that  time,  and  generally  mark  the  moil  an- 
tient  parts  in  our  Gothic  edifices'.  The  bay  window,  which 
feems  an  aggregate  of  thefe,  probably  not  being  fo  early  an 
invention,  to  which  the  rage  for  painted  glafs,  a  decoration 
if  not  fo  durable  yet  far  more  beautiful  than*  the  fo  much 
boafted  mofaic,  might  not  have  a  little  contributed,  as  it 
feems  farther  to  have  given  rife  to  the  infinite  variety  of  com¬ 
partments  and  extent  into  which  our  anceftors  divided  their, 
windows,  as  the  fcarcity  or  total  want  of  glafs  was  the  ori¬ 
ginal  caufe  of  their  fmallnefs  and  paucity.  In  the  chapel  of 
Newark  hofpital,  Maidftone,  built  between  1244  and  1260, 
the  windows  are  all  of  the  lancet  kind,  as  they  are  in  the 
Trinity  chapel  at  Canterbury,  built  between  1174  and  1184, 
or  1220,  when  the  body  of  archbifhop  Becket  was  en- 
fhrined  ;  and,  probably,  had  the  architect  been  acquainted 
with  the  mode  of  divifions  by  means  of  ftone  tracery,  we 
fhould  not  have  feen  the  fuperb  painted  glafs  in  the  windows 
of  that  curious  building  fupported  by  iron  framing.  The 
remaining  part  of  the  church,  in  which  the  fubdivided  arch 
and  multiform  windows  are  to  be  met  with,  is  in  the  ufual 
mode  of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  till  the  arch  is  faid  to 
have  become  very  obtufe  in  the  reigns  of  the  Tudors. 


At 
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At  the  Eaft  end  of  the  aile  was  a  very  good  window,  now 
walled  up.  The  corboils  on  either  hand  point  out  an  altar  to 
have  been  placed  before  it.  Thefe  projedtions  frequently 
occur,  and  probably  were  for  fupporting  a  wooden  frame, 
as  an  ornament.  Here  alfo,  on  the  left  hand,  are  the  two  old 
arches  mentioned  by  Weever  ;  and  the  whole  has  much  the 
appearance  of  having  had  formerly  a  chauntry  founded  in  it, 
or  if  not,  a  fecond  altar  at  leaf!  was  neceffary  in  every  church 
for  the  performance  of  the  low  maffcs  on  the  ferice ,  and  not 
unlikely  thofe  fung  on  the  leffer  feftivals,  as  that  in  the  great 
chancel  might  be  referved  for  the  more  folernn  occafions  ;  as 
alio  for  reciting  maffes  by  a  prieft  hired  during  a  month, 
year,  or  more,  viz.  trentals,  annuals,  &c.  for  the  fouls  of 
thofe  whofe  fortunes  were  too  narrow  for  endowing  a  per¬ 
petual  chauntry  for  this  purpofe  ;  and  fhould  thefe  arches 
even  have  ever  been  deftined  as  monuments  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  the  founders  of  fuch  an  eftabliihment,  by  which 
a  fecond  clergyman  would  be  introduced  into  this  church, 
the  explanation  of  the  feat  given  in  the  prefoytery  will  not 
be  affected,  as  the  ftyle  of  building  in  the  two  point  out, 
probably,  the  difference  of  a  century  in  their  eredtion.  It  is 
alfo  a  doubt  whether  there  was  a  rood  loft  in  this  place,  as 
no  fteps  or  other  means  of  mounting  to  it  are  to  be  feen  ;  be- 
fides,  this  feems  to  have  been  fupplied  by  the  yet  remaining 
reading  defk,  or  ambon ,  whofe  foot  and  upright  of  oak  tim¬ 
ber  fhew  it  to  have  exiffed  from  a  date  prior  to  the  Refor¬ 
mation.  Yet  it  was  not  without  its  rood  ;  a  legacy  of  one 
acre  of  land  to  the  light  of  the  Holy  Crofs  being  left  by 
Alicia  Martin,  who  alio  bequeathed  four  acres  of  land  to  her 
mother  Conffance  Potkin,  with  remainder,  upon  her  de- 
ceaie,  to  her  brother  John  and  his  affignees,  to  be  dilpoied 
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of  for  the  health  of  her  foul  [a].  The  windows  were  formerly- 
glazed  with  painted  glafs,  in  which,  it  is  noticed  by  Weever, 
were  memorials  of  the  benefa£tions  of  this  lady  and  her  huf- 
band,  who  were  here  buried.  Their  grave-ftone  has  been 
removed,  and  its  brafs  plate  torn  off,  which  lies  in  halves  in 
the  parifh  cheft.  There  were  alfo  two  other  anniverfaries  or 
obits  in  this  church,  one  on  the  fecond  Sunday  in  Lent,  for 
John  Potkin ;  and  the  other  for  William  May  [£].  The 
church-wardens’  accounts  extend  two  centuries  back ;  and 

one  of  the  bells  has  this  motto  : 

•  .  *  > 

XPC.  PIE.  FLOS.  MARIE. 

•  .  '  ’  *}*••'  i  r?  ’  *  ^  ,y.  r  ,  r ,  >  *  f ,  .  r 

And  now.  Sir,  having  made  mention  of  every  particular 
poflibly  deferving  remark,  I  fhall  beg  leave  to  remain, 

r. 

With  great  refpedt  and  efteem, 

Y our  molt  obedient  humble  fervant, 

'  '  '  ^  v  -  *  ~  A:  \  J  a  i  .  i ;  „  _  *  [  ]  1  •  .  .  •  \ 

Gravefend,  •  ’  , 

Nov.  1,1792.  CHARLES  CLARKE. 

•  J  ..  1  /  ‘  J  ]  4  f  '  sj  .  . 

[a  j  Stowell’s  Extra£ls  printed  in  the  Cuftumale  Roffenfe.  “  Item  lego  luin’  S’cte 
crucis  in  ecclefia  predict,  unam  acram  terre,  &c.” 

[6]  John  Potkin  left  iii  acres  of  land,  viii  mother  Iheep,  and  viii  fheep  leafe 
in  Weftmerfh,  to  Robert  Mafon  and  his  heirs,  for  keeping  his  obit  for  ever. 

.  '  ■  ibid. 

William  May  alfo  wills  his  wife  to  keep  his  obit  with  vi  bufhels  of  wheat 
made  into  bread,  and  in  drink  x  bufhels  of  malt,  and  in  cheefe  xxid.  to  be 
given  to  the  poor  ;  and  the  feoffees  to  fee  this  done  for  ever.  Ibid. 

There  was  a  like  dole  of  bread,  cheefe,  and  beer,  given  annually  to  the 
poor  at  Cliff  parfonage  on  St.  James’s  day,  till  lately  difeontinued  by  the 
prefent  re£tor. 
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Explanation  of  part  of  the  Plan  of  an  antfent 
Basilica  given  in  Plate  XIV,  fig.  i. 


1.  The  pontifical  chair,  feat,  or  throne,  placed  on  three 
fteps. 

2.  2.3.3.  benches,  or  feats  of  ftone  or  wood  circularly 
ranged,  on  which  are  feated  his  minifters.  They  place  them- 
felves  at  the  two  fides  of  the  altar  during  the  facrifice,  when 
the  bilhop  officiates  ;  the  deacons  and  fubdeacons  remain 
handing  before  him  in  the  prefbytery,  which  is  the  place  of 
the  prelate’s  feat,  and  the  benches  for  the  priefts  and  other 
attendants. 

4.  The  altar  placed  in  the  fandtuary  under  the  abfis  ;  the 
fan6tuary  is  the  circuit,  or  place  where  the  altar  is  fixed. 

5.  The  place  of  the  celebrant  at  the  altar  fronting  the  Eaft, 
with  his  back  to  the  people. 

666666.  Place  of  the  deacons  behind  the  celebrant,  the 
archdeacon  being  in  the  midft. 

7777777*  Place  of  the  fubdeacon,  in  the  midft  of  whom 
is  the  archfubdeacon.  They  remain  (landing  behind  the  altar 
towards  the  Weft,  fronting  the  celebrant,  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  facrifice  ;  during  the  offertory  and  communion 
they  place  themfelves  behind  the  deacons. 

ABC.  Place  of  the  celebrant,  deacon,  and  fubdeacon, 
during  the  commencement  of  the  mafs,  when  a  fimple  prieft 
officiates  inftead  of  the  bifhop. 
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DD.  Place  of  the  curtain  with  which  the  altar  was  fur- 
rounded  after  the  facrifice.  This  is  (till  pradtifed  in  many 
churches,  at  lead;  in  Lent. 

8.  The  choir. 

9.  Entrance  to  ditto. 

ee.  Benches  on  the  right  and  left  for  the  fingers. 

10.  The  ancient  fituation  of  the  ambon ,  tribune,  or  reading 
defk,  which  was  fixed  at  the  entrance  of  the  choir,  between 
the  clergy  and  the  people. 

1 1 .  Defk  for  reading  the  Gofpel, 

12.  Ditto  for  the  Epiftle. 

15.  Place  of  the  men  on  the  South. 

16.  Place  of  the  women  on  the  North. 

17.  Door  of  the  facrifty  on  the  right  in  entering  the 
church. 

2  6.  The  enclofure  of  the  choir. 

Explication  fimple,  litterale,  &  hiftorique,  des  Ceremo¬ 
nies  de  l’Eglife,  par  D.  Claude  de  Vert,  tom.  Ill,  44. 
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Notices  of  Sedilia,  in  addition  to  thofe  mentioned 
in  the  Tenth  Volume  of  the  Archaeologia. 


Kent. 

Maidjtone.  In  the  chapel  of  Newark  hofpital,  and  of  the 
fame  age,  a  triple  feat  and  pifcina,  the  Eaftern  feat  a  few 
inches  higher  than  the  other  two  on  the  fame  level. 

Bobbing .  Three  handfome  feats  ;  the  Eaftern,  or  facer- 
dotal  feat,  a  few  inches  higher  than  the  other  two,  which 
are  of  the  fame  height. 

Hoo  St.  Warburgh.  A  graduated  feat  of  three  compartments.. 

Stroud.  A  feat  of  the  fame  kind  as  at  Hoo. 

Gillingham.  A  triple  feat,  the  Eaftern  about  fix  inches 
higher  than  the  other  two. 

Upchurch.  Three  feats  of  ftone,  like  armed  chairs,  of 
unequal  heighths.  They  are  placed  under  the  Eaftern  arch, 
which  divides  the  great  chancel  from  another  on  the  South  ; 
the  backs  are  wholly  gone.  There  is  a  fmall  pifcina,  and  in 
the  Eaftern  wall  of  the  fanctuary  two  large  almeries,  divided 
each  by  a  munion. 

Cowling.  Three  feats,  as  already  mentioned. 

Rainham .  Three  graduated,  under  as  many  divided 
pointed  arches  fupporting  tall  pediments,  and  of  a  later 
date  than  the  chancel  in  which  they  ftand. 

Rodmerjham.  Under  the  Eaftern  arch,  which  feparates 

the  great  chancel  from  one  on  the  South,  is  a  triple  [/]  feat 

\  |  * 

[c]  Halted  has,  by  miltake,  made  a  quadruple  fedile  in  this  church. 


( 
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of  oak,  like  a  threefold  arm  chair,  the  back  of  open  Gothic 
tracery,  with  a  large  covered  canopy  over  head,  finiflied 
with  a  fleur  de  lis,  like  open  fret,  little  decayed,  and  al¬ 
together  very  handfome.  This  points  out,  that  however 
common  to  form  this  accompaniment  with  fcone,  yet  wood 
came  in  for  a  fhare  in  their  conftru6tion,  and  alfo  accounts 
for  their  not  being  found  in  every  church  ;  and  it  may  be 
nearly  efteemed  a  general  rule,  that  when  the  high  chancel 
was  feparated  by  open  arches  and  a  fcreen,  as  is  frequently 
to  be  leen,  particularly  in  the  better  churches,  the  fedile 
was  generally  placed  as  here  and  at  Upchurch,  and  for  the 
moft  part  of  this  material  ;  alfo  in  the  South  chancel  of  this 
church  are  two  antient  Gothic  arches,  which  feem  to  have 
been  a  like  appendage. 

Northfket.  In  the  great  chancel  of  this  handfome  church 
remains  the  bench  of  formerly  a  beautiful  level  triple  feat, 
which  was  fupported  on  pillars,  and  wholly  proje£ting  from 
the  wall  like  that  at  Rochelter.  In  the  South  chancel,  in  the 
wall,  is  another  of  the  fame  number  of  compartments,  gra¬ 
duated  and  antient. 

Southjleet .  A  pretty  graduated  triple  feat. 

Milton .  Ditto,  and  pifeina,  with  a  canopy  fupported  by 
Petworth  marble  pillars,  and  the  facerdotal  feat  a  few  inches 
higher  than  the  others. 

Milton ,  near  Sittingbourn.  A  double  fedile,  already  men¬ 
tioned. 

Minjler  in  Sheppy.  In  a  chauntry  chapel  on  the  North 
fide  the  great  chancel  a  double  fedile. 

Woldham .  On  the  South  fide  of  the  altar  a  plain  (tone 
bench. 

Cobham «  In  the  great  chancel  of  the  collegiate  church, 
a  richly  decorated  triple  feat,  each  compartment  on  a  level, 
c  The 
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The  pifcina  remarkably  large,  and  richly  decorated,  and  the 
hollow  in  a  femi-o6langular  pedeftal. 

Cliff.  A  triple  fedile,  with  a  rifmg  or  graduated  bench 
of  rich  and  beautiful  workmanfhip  ;  the  compartments  are 
feparated  by  buttreffes,  topped  with  finials  and  half  columns, 
fupporting  compound  pointed  arches  and  canopies.  The 
fenejlella  here,  as  at  Maidftone,  has  the  appearance  of  a 
fourth  arch  ;  the  pifcina  is  double,  and  the  whole  forms  a 
noble  fpecimen  of  truly  elegant  Gothic  architecture. 

Camberwell ,  Surrey.  A  neat  feat  of  three  compartments, 
even,  and  projecting  like  that  at  Rochefter. 

Purvey ,  Bedfordlhire.  An  ancient  confeffus  of  four  com¬ 
partments. 

Stanford  le  Hope ,  EfTex.  A  graduated  triple  feat. 

Great  Badow ,  EfTex.  On  the  South  fide  the  altar  a  plain 
itone  bench  with  a  pifcina. 
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XXIV.  j4  brief  Survey  of  apart  ^/Canterbury  Cathedral \ 
as  defer ibed  by  Eadmer  and  Gervafe  ;  and  a  Review  of 
Mr .  Clarke’s  Opinion  of  the  original  Ufe  of  Sto7ie  Seats 
in  Chancels .  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Denne,  F.  A.S* 


Read  November  28,  1793. 

MR.  Clarke  has  expreffed  his  obligation  to  me  for  tranf- 
mitting  his  Obfervations  on  the  Appendages  to  Altars, 
of  which  large  remains  are  frequently  to  be  leen  in  parilh. 
churches  ;  and  I  have  allured  him  it  was  with  pleafure  I  dis¬ 
charged.  the  office,  becaufe  convinced  the  paper  did  him 
much  credit ;  and  that,  from  the  information  and  amufe- 
ment  it  afforded,  it  would  be  very  acceptable  to  the  Society 
to  whom  it  was  prefented.  A  hope  I  likewife  entertain,  that 
our  Society  will  be  favoured  with  more  communications  from 
a  gentleman  ftudious  in  inveftigating  fubjedts  of  antiquity, 
and  well  qualified  to  illuftrate  them  with  his  pencil  and  pen. 

To  the  validity  of  his  remarks  on  the  fenejtellce ,  or  niches, 
within  the  South  walls  of  chancels,  I  fee  no  ground  for  ob- 
jedting ;  on  the  contrary  I  am  fatisfied  he  has  completely 
redtified  the  erroneous  idea  which  had  almoft  univerfaily  pre¬ 
vailed,  of  their  having  been  receptacles  for  holy- water.  But 
after  a  clofe,  and  I  am  willing  to  believe,  an  unprejudiced, 
examination  of  his  ingenious  arguments,  with  apt  authori¬ 
ties,  I  cannot  think  he  has  been  equally  fuccefsful  in  the  ap¬ 
propriation  of  the  ftone  feats.  On  this  point  there  is  (till  be¬ 
tween  us  a  difference  in  opinion,  which  I  am  in  fome  degree  in¬ 
clined 
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dined  to  impute  to.  his  having  in  his  thoughts  (as  was  alfo 
the  cafe  with  the  late  Mr.  Wells)  churches  in  France  ;  and 
to  his  being  very  converfant  in  the  works  of  the  eminent 
ritualifts  of  that  country.  Becaufe,  as  I  apprehend,  a  doubt 
may  be  made,  whether  from  the  arrival  of  Auguftine,  the 
miffionary  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  to  the  abolition  of  the  pope’s 
fupremacy,  our  anceftors  ever  gave  a  preference  to  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  the  Gallican  church.  Mr.  Johnfon,  an 
indefatigable  compiler  of  our  ecclefiaftical  laws,  would  not 
allow,  that  they  did  [a].  And,  fuppofing  him  not  to  have 
been  miftaken  in  his  judgement,  a  ftrid  uniformity  in  the 
appendages  to  chancels,  within  which  thefe  rites  were  to  be 
performed,  was  hardly  to  be  expeded.  That  our  notions 
lliould  not  exadly  coincide  is  the  lefs  to  be  wondered  at  with 
refped  to  churches  in  England,  fince  no  decifive  evidence 
has  been  offered  on  either  fide.  The  name  by  which  thefe 
feats  were  diflinguifhed  we  are  yet  to  learn,  it  not  having 
occurred  to  either  of  us  in  any  ecclefiaftical  conftitution  or 
hiftorian.  Frankly  therefore  do  I  acknowledge  that  my  opi¬ 
nion,  when  confined  to  churches  in  England,  is  founded 
upon  conjedure.  How  far  the  furmife  is  tenable  will  appear 
from  the  prefent  review  ;  in  the  courfe  of  which  I  fhall  en¬ 
deavour  to  obviate  the  force  of  thofe  remarks,  preffed  with 
the  molt  confidence  by  my  learned  correfpondent. 

A  note  was  fubjoined  by  me  to  Mr.  Clarke’s  reference  to 
the  plan  of  an  ancient  church  defcribed  by  the  reverend 
Claude  de  Vert,  wherein  I  fuggefted,  that  in  Mr.  Bingham’s 
antiquities  [£],  there  were  five  ichnographies  of  churches, 
that  had  not  the  three  flails  on  the  South  fide  of  the  altar, 

[«]  John  Ton’s  Collection  of  Ecclefiaftical  Laws.  General  Preface,  p.  xvifi. 
And  A.  DCi.  2.  not.  b.  and  A.  DCCXXXIV.  16.  not.  /. 

[ b ]  Of  the  Chi  iftian  Church,  vol.  III.  p.  151.  8yo  edit* 
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defigned,  according  to  De  Vert,  for  the  prieft,  deacon,  and 
fubdeacon  ;  and  the  conclufion  was  obvious,  that  fuch  an 
arrangement  of  feats  could  not  have  been  by  any  means  the 
regular  practice  in  churches  in  the  Eaft.  But,  had  they  been 
more  frequent,  it  would  not  have  incontrovertibly  followed, 
that  the  fame  pradtice  was  adopted  by  the  Latin  church. 
For,  confidering  the  diverfity  of  opinions  held  by  the  two 
churches,  both  as  to  doctrinal  tenets,  and  rites  and  cere¬ 
monies  ;  as  alfo  the  inveterate  animofities  and  contefts  be- 

1 

tween  the  patriarchs  of  Conftantinople  and  the  bifhops  of 
Rome,  that  occafioned  a  lading  fchiim  ;  it  was  not  likely  that 
the  members  of  the  Romifh  communion  ihould  have  feru- 
puloufly  imitated  thofe  of  the  Greek  church  in  the  form  and 
appendages  of  their  facred  edifices.  In  a  principal  article 
there  is  a  manifelt  difparity  pointed  out  by  the  plans  juft 
mentioned;  for  in  each  ichnography  we  find  a  fingle  altar  ; 
and  it  is  agreed,  that  it  has  ever  been  the  conftant  cufiom 
of  the  Greek  churches  to  have  only  one  altar  ;  nor,  as  ad¬ 
mitted  by  feveral  writers,  are  there  any  clear  veftiges  of  the 
contrary  practice  in  the  Latin  church  till  the  fixth  century. 
But  fince,  as  Mr.  Bingham  remarks  (to  fee  what  improve¬ 
ment  has  been  made  in  later  ages),  there  are  no  lefs  than 
twenty-five  altars,  belides  the  great  altar  in  St.  Peter’s  church 
in  Rome  [c].  And  in  Canterbury  cathedral  Mr.  Battely  enu¬ 
merated  thirty-feven  altars  [*/]. 

Mr.  Clarke  leems  to  have  taken  for  granted,  that  the  mode 
in  churches  erected  in  Rome  was  introduced  into  this  coun¬ 
try  by  Augufline,  when  he  converted  our  Saxon  anceftors. 
Bede  relates,  that,  at  Canterbury,  Auguftine,  by  the  influence 
of  king  Etheldred,  recovered  the  church  built,  as  he  was 

[c]  Antiquities  of  the  Chriftian  church,  vol.  III.  B.  viii.  f.  16.  8vo.  edit.  . 

[</]  Cantuaria  Sacra,  pp.  26,  28. 

Vol.  XI.  C  c  c 
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informed,  by  the  old  believing  Romans ;  and  that  he  dedi¬ 
cated  it  to  the  honour  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jefus  Chrift  [<?], 
To  this  hiftorical  anecdote,  after  obferving,  as  I  conftrue  the 
words,  that  he  wifhed  to  be  underftood  with  fome  degree  of 
allowance,  Eadmer  plainly  alludes  in  his  defcription  of  the 
church  in  the  dilapidated  Hate  in  which  Lanfranc  found  it 
on  his  promotion  to  the  fee  ;  intimating,  that  a  certain  part 
©f  it  refembled  the  church  of  St.  Peter  in  Rome,  in  which 
the  moft  Sacred  reliques  were  universally  honoured  with  de¬ 
cent  veneration  [/]. 

The  part  here  meant  (termed  the  confeffionary  by  the 
Romans  [g])  was,  1  doubt  not,  the  crypt  under  the  prefby- 
tery,  which  was,  I  rather  imagine,  continued  under  the 
whole  choir  [i>].  But  though  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
in  this  Sentence,  and  in  fome  other  paffages  of  the  defcription, 
there  are  great  obfcuritiqs,  the  Situation  of  three  altars, 
and  of  the  metropolitical  chair,  is  clearly  marked. 

Contiguous  to  the  wall  of  the  Eaft  part  of  the  prefbytery, 
we  are  told,  there  was  the  great  altar  (in  majori  altari),  con- 

[V]  Beds  Ecclef.  Hid-.  Lib.  I.  c.  33.  At  Auguftinus,  ubi  in  regia  civitate 
fedem  epifcopalem  (ut  praediximus)  accepit,  recuperavit  in  ea,  regio  fultus  ad- 
miniculo,  ecclefiam  quam  Romanorum  antiquorum  fidelium  opere  fadtam  fuiffe 
didicerat,  et  earn  in  nomine  fandli  falvatoris  Dei  Domini  noflri  Jefu  Chrifti 

facravit. 

[  /  j  Erat  enim  ipfa  ecclefia.  quod  per  excefium  dici  patienter  quaefo  accipiatur, 
ficut  in  hi’doriis  Beds?  teflatur,  Romanorum  opere  fadta,  ut  ex  quadam  parte  ad 
irnitationem  eccldiae  beati  Apoitoiorum  principis  Petri,  in  qua  facratiflimae  reliquiae 
totius  crbis  veneration?  celebiantur,  coinpolita.  Decern  Scriptores,  col.  1291. 

HI  Ccnfcibones  appellarunt  vetercs  i'epulcra  martyrum,  feu  confefforum, 
quibus  ut  plurimum  impofrta  erant  ipfa  aiiaria,  unde  proprie  ita  didlus  locus  fub 
majori  altari  pofitus,  quo.  iandlorum  reliquiae  ac  corpora  reconduntur. 

D  u  Fieine  ad  vocem* 

[£]  Archaeologia,  vol.  X.  p.  43. 
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{trailed  with  (tones  and  cement,  in  which  archbiffiop  Odo 
had  depofited  in  a  high  cheft  the  remains  of  archbiffiop  Wil¬ 
frid,  tranflated  from  Ripon  in  Y orkfhire.  And  at  a  conve¬ 
nient  didance  before  this  altar  was  another  altar  dedicated  to 
Chrift,  at  which  divine  myfteries  were  daily  celebrated. 
Below-  the  prefbytery  w*as  the  choir,  between  which  and  the 
nave  was  a  decent  partition  in  order  to  exclude  the  concourfe 
of  the  laity.  The  Weft  end  of  the  church  was  decorated 
with  an  oratory  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  to  which  there  was  an 
afcent  of  feveral  fteps,  and  in  the  Eaftern  part  of  this  oratory 
was  an  altar  to  her  honour.  When  the  pried  officiated  at 
this  altar,  as  the  people  dood  below  in  the  nave,  his  face  was 
towards  them  and  to  the  Ead.  But  behind  him  to  the  Wed 
was  the  archiepifcopal  chair,  decently  fabricated  with  large 
dones  and  cement  ;  and  it  was  very  remote  from  the  Lord’s 
table,  becaufe  quite  clofe  to  the  wall  which  was  the  end  or  fi- 
nifhing  of  the  whole  church  [/]. 

Great ,  the  epithet  to  the  altar  raifed  at  the  Ead  end  of 
the  preffiytery,  is  omitted  by  Battely  in  his  abridgment  of 
Eadmer’s  detail  [£],  nor  has  the  monk  mentioned  the  appro¬ 
priated  name  ;  probably  conceiving  that  it  was  fufficiently 
known  to  have  been  the  altar  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  to  whom 
the  church  was  then  dedicated  ;  and,  as  it  is  noticed  that 
divine  myderies  were  daily  performed  at  the  altar  of  Chrid, 
may  it  not  be  fairly  concluded,  that  at  the  upper  great  altar 
mafs  was  celebrated  on  the  chief  fedivals  ? 

Somner  and  Battely,  who  both  imagined  Lanfranc  to  have 
rebuilt  the  cathedral,  concur  in  opinion  that  the  archbiffiop, 
at  his  fuppofed  dedication  of  it,  might  innovate  the  name 

[z]  Utpote  parieti  ecclefite  qui  totius  templi  complexio  erat  omnino  contiguam. 

X  Script,  c.  1292. 

[<£]  Cantuaria  Sacra,  pp.  7.  8,  >’ 
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and  title  ;  altering  it  from  the  church  of  Chrift  to  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  ;  and  that  this  notion  is  confirmed  by 
its  being  called  in  Domefday  the  church  of  the  Holy  Tri¬ 
nity.  It  appears,  however,  from  Domefday,  that  it  was  fo 
denominated  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confeffor  [/]  ;  and 
Gervafe  and  Thom  exprefsly  relate,  that  this  cathedral  re¬ 
covered  the  name  of  Chriftchurch  at  the  very  folemn  and 
fumptuous  dedication  of  it  by  archbilhop  Corboyl  in  the  pre¬ 
fence  of  king  Henry  the  Firft  [;«]. 

This  ceremony  was  in  confequence  of  a  repair  of  Lan* 
franc’s  choir,  with  an  enlargement  to  the  E aft  by  a  chapel 
that  was  afterwards  farther  extended.  It  was  a  work  begun 
by  archbilhop  Anfelm,  purfued  by  Ernulph,  and  completed 
by  Conrad,  in  fuch  a  ftyle  of  elegance  and  beauty  as  to  have 
obtained  for  it  the  appellation  of  Conrad’s  glorious  choir. 
The  new  building  was  called  the  chapel  of  the  Trinity, 
within  which,  at  the  Eaft  end,  was  placed  the  altar  fo  de¬ 
nominated.  After  this  addition,  there  was  an  afeent  of  three 
fteps  from  the  choir  into  the  prefbytery  ;  and  a  fecond  afeent 
to  the  allar  dedicated  in  the  name  of  Chrift,  termed  bv 

[/]  Somner’s  Antiquities,  Appendix,  p.  1.  Per  totam  civitatem  Cantuariae 

habet  rex  facam  et  focam,  excepta  terra  ecclel'.  S.  Trin.  et  S.  Augi^flini.  Qui- 

dam  praepofitus  Brumannus  nomine  T.  R.  E.  cepit  confuetud.  de  extraneis  mer- 

cator.  in  terra  S.  Trin.  et  S.  Augufti,  quod  poftea  temp.  W.  R.  ante  archiepif- 

copum  Lanfranc,  et  epife.  Baioc.  recognovit  fe  injufte  recepifle,  p.  47.  Nor- 

dunda  eft  manerium  monachorum  fandae  Trimtatis  et  in  T.  R.  E.  fe  defendebat 

pro  nno  fnniliter.  Eadlham  fimiiiter,  p.  48.  Litelcert  iterum  eft  manerium 

monachorum,  et  de  cibo  eorurn,  quod  in  T.  E.  R.  fe  defendebat.  Et  ex  iis 

habet  Will.  fil.  Hermenfridi  dimid.  full,  et  reddit  inde  altari  fan  doe  Trinitatis 
•* 

xxvd. 

[ m\  Willelmus  Archiepifcopus,  qui  in  gloria  magna  dedicavit  ecclefiam  Chrifti 
XSciipt.c.  1293.  Dedicatio  eccld'ae  JandaeTrinitatis  ab  archiepifcopo  Wjllielmo. 
Ecclefia  fand x  Trinitatis  fuit  dedicata  a  prefato  WilJielmo  archiepifcopo,  qua 
jpoftmodum  ecclelia  Chrifti  Cantuariae  vulgariter  nuncupata.  Ibid.  c.  1799. 
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Gervafe  the  great  altar  [«];  above  which,  by  a  third  afeen.t 
of  three  fteps,  was  the  patriarchal  chair,  which  was  made 
of  one  hone. 

Of  the  accommodations  for  the  officiating  clergy  in  the 
choir  deferibed  by  Eadmer  no  information  is  left.  In  Lan- 
franc’s  choir  there  were  both  (falls  and  forms,  or  benches  ; 
and  from  the  diredfions  given  in  the  Conifitntions  of  Lan- 
franc,  when  to  remove  and  when  to  replace  thefe  benches', 
it  may,  I  think,  be  collected,  that  fome  of  them  were  fet  in 
the  prefbytery  [0]  ;  not  a  trace,  however,  is  there  of  any  (fall 
or  chair  of  (tone,  except  that  which  was  for  the  archbilhop. 
Mr.  Clarke  obferves,  that  poffibly  there  were  not  any  (lone 
(falls,  or  that,  if  there  had  been  any,  their  difappearance  may 
be  imputed  to  the  ravage  made  by  Culmer  and  his  fanatical 
affiociates.  But,  with  fubmiffion,  their  a£ts  of  violence  were 
leveled  at  the  holy  table,  becaufe  fixed  altar-wife,  and  in 
that  age  mold  frequently  (fyled  the  altar  ;  or  their  axes  and 
hammers  fell  upon  crucifixes,  erodes,  images,  and  pictures, 
which,  in  their  conceit,  were  of  an  idolatrous  cad.  The 
parts  of  the  church  which  were  not  thus  ornamented  were 
feldom  damaged  by  thefe  outrageous  reformers  ;  and  it  might 
be  owing  to  this  circumftance  that  fo  many  done  feats  dill 
remain  in  fuch  good  condition.  In  Canterbury  cathedral, 
as  Culmer  relates  [p]  ;  “  On  the  2 2d  of  Augud,  1642,  fome 
zealous  troopers  hewed  the  altar  rails  all  to  pieces,  and  threw 
the  altar  over,  over  and  over,  down  the  three  altar  deps, 


[«]  Capella  veto  extra  murum  pofita,  eidern  tamen  contigua,  &c.  X  Script,  c. 
1266.  Continebat  hie  murus  monachorum  chorum,  prefbyterium,  altare  mag¬ 
num  in  nomine  Jefu  Chrifti  dedicatum.  Ibid.  c.  1299. 

[0]  Wilkins’  Concil.  vol.  I.  p.  334. 

[p  j  Dean  and  Chapter  News  from  Canterbury,  by  Richard  Culmer,  2d.  edit, 
p.  18. 

and; 
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and  left  it  lying  with  the  heels  upwards.’ *  But  the  metro- 
political  chair,  which  hood  eight  fteps  above  the  altar,  was 
not  dihurbed,  obnoxious  as  was  the  then  imprifoned  primate 
who  had  been  enthroned  in  it. 

That  there  never  were  any  hone  feats  on  the  fide  of  the 
altar  I  think  is  the  more  probable  conjedlure  ;  and,  if  we 
attend  to  the  prefbytery,  would  not  halls  placed  between  the 
pillars  have  been  at  too  great  a  didance,  a  cornu  epifolce  of 
the  altar,  to  have  been  ufed  with  propriety  by  the  celebrant 
and  his  ahihants  ?  Had  halls  of  this  kind  been  judged  ne- 
cehary  for  the  officiating  minihers,  it  is  fomewhat  ftrange 
that  fo  few  are  to  be  feen  in  cathedral  churches  ;  and  it  will 
warrant  a  furmife,  that  thofe  which  are  to  be  found  were 
created  to  fuit  the  convenience  of  particular  perfons,  by  whofe 
orders  they  were  conftrudted. 

In  a  preceding  memoir  it  was  fuggehed  by  me,  that  t:he 
Eahern  hall  in  Rochefter  cathedral,  marked  with  the  armo¬ 
rial  bearings  of  that  fee,  was  for  the  ufe  of  the  bifhop  [q], 
j3ut  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Clarke,  had  it  been  defigned  for 
the  prelate  when  he  was  to  celebrate  high  mafs,  it  ought  not 
to  have  been  beneath  the  altar,  but  above  it,  and  placed  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  the  bifhop’ s  face  might  be  turned  to¬ 
wards  the  people.  According,  however,  to  my  idea,  and 
to  the  expreffion  I  ufed,  it  was  not  intended  for  the  bifhop 
on  that  occafion,  but  when  it  might  be  more  defirable  for 
him  to  be  feated  nearer  the  altar  than  his  throne  war  eredled  ; 
i.  e.  either  when  he  was  to  make  an  oblation,  or  when  the 
elements  of  the  Eucharift  were  in  the  courfe  of  the  fervice  to 
be  adminiftered  to  him.  If  the  bifhop  himfelf  officiated,  a 
movable  chair  muft  have  been  provided  for  him,  as  it  was 
for  the  prieft  on  other  days,  and  fituated  conformably  to  the 


i 


[f]  Archaeologia,  vol.  X.  pp.  267,  305. 
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ufage  then  obferved.  Of  a  fixed  feat  for  the  bifhop  above 
the  altar  only  two  inflances  have  occurred  ;  one  in  Canter¬ 
bury  cathedral  (formerly,  as  we  have  feen,  placed  againfl 
the  Weft  wall  of  the  nave)  ;  the  other  at  Norwich,  which 
appears  to  have  been  removed  at  a  far  diffant  period.  And 
it  is  allowed,  that  in  England,  generally,  for  a  great  length 
of  time,  the  epifcopal  throne  has  been  ftationed  at  the  Eaft 
end  of  the  flails,  on  the  South  fide  of  the  choir. 

Such  being  the  fituation  of  done  feats  in  chancels,  it  did 
not  appear  to  me  unlikely,  that  one  reafon  of  confirming 
them  might  be  to  accommodate  the  bifhop  and  his  attend¬ 
ants  when  a  church  was  confecrated  ;  though  another 
movable  chair,  in  which  he  was  to  be  feated  during  a  part 
of  the  ceremony,  might  be  as  requifite  as  when  he  officiated 
in  his  own  cathedral.  This  chair  could  very  feldom  fland 
above  the  altar,  there  being  fufficient  grounds  to  conclude, 
that  in  aim  oft  all  our  parilh  churches  the  altar  mufl  have 
been  contiguous  to  the  Eaft  wall  And  I  am  apt  to  fufpedt 
it  might  not  be  ifolated  even  in  St.  Paul’s  cathedral ;  be- 
caufe,  in  the  controverfy  fiarted  by  bifhop  Hooper  concerning 
the  fituation  of  the  communion  table,  bifhop  Ridley,  as  it 
is  faid,  endeavoured  to  compromil'e  the  matter  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  in  that  cathedral  differed  the  table  to  ftand  in  the  place 
of  the  old  altar ,  but ,  beating  down  the  wainj'cot  partition  behind , 
laid  all  the  choir  open  to  the  Eaft,  leaving  the  table  then 
to  fland  in  the  middle  of  the  chancel  [  r]. 

That  there  were  to  be  two  feats  in  the  chancel  for  the 
bifhop,  I  colledt  from  two  of  the  ordinances  of  the  Roman 
ritual  quoted  by  Mr.  Clarke.  In  the  rule  entitled  ‘CDe  Ec- 
clefiae  Confecratione  et  Dedicatione,”  there  was  to  be  an  or¬ 
namented  faldijiorium  in  the  nave,  and  another  before  the 

[r]  Wheatley  on  the  Common  Prayer,  p.  264. 

church- 
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church-door  ;  and,  though  in  this  rule  one  feat  only  is  men¬ 
tioned  near  the  altar,  it  is  obfervable,  that,  in  the  ordinance 
u  De  altaris  confecratione  quse  fit  fine  ecclefiae  dedicatione,” 
two  feats  for  the  bilhop  are  noticed  near  the  altar,  as  I  con- 
ftrue  the  paffage  ;  one  on  his  right  hand,  the  other  on  his 
left,  the  former  of  which  correfponds  with'  the  fte  of  the 
{lone  feats,  as  does  the faldiflorium  In  cornu  epftolce ,  in  which, 
or  in  his  epifcopal  throne,  he  is  directed  by  the  pontifical  to 
place  himfelf  after  he  has  put  on  his  mitre,  when  he  was 
preparing  to  confer  orders.  And  if  in  confecrating  a  private 
altar,  or  in  conferring  orders  (a  ceremony  to  be  performed 
at  the  high  altar),  there  were  to  be  two  chairs  ;  the  inference 
cannot  be  thought  drained,  that  there  would  be  likewife  two 
feats  for  him  when  the  high  altar  was  to  be  dedicated.  The 
above  decree  will  likewile  partly  account  for  the  done  feats 
to  be  met  with  in  the  ailes  of  churches,  where  formerly  there 
were  chauntry  altars. 

Pertinent  is  Mr.  Clarke’s  obfervation,  that  not  only  altars, 
but  the  veffels  for  them  were  folemnly  appropriated  by  an 
office,  which  was  often  performed  by  a  fuffragan  bilhop  ; 
and  1  rather  believe  that  churches  might  be  more  frequently 
dedicated,  under  a  fpecial  commiffionv  by  a  prelate  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  didridt.  And  though,  in  this  cafe,  the  deputed  bidiop 
had  not  probably  fo  many  in  his  fuite  as  the  diocefan  him¬ 
felf,  it  Ihould  feem  that  the  vicar-general,  or  his  official, 
mud  be  always  prefent,  with  not  lefs  than  one  chaplain. 
But  thefe  attendants,  being  ecclefiadics,  would  be  accom¬ 
modated  in  the  chancel. 

When  Mr.  Clarke  fil'd  drew  the  attention  of  the  public  to 
thefe  feats,  he  offered  it  as  his  opinion,  in  which  Mr.  Wells 
concurred,  that  they  were  defigned  for  the  pried,  deacon, 
and  fubdeacon,  at  the  celebration  of  mafs  ;  a  furmife  which 

appeared 
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appeared  to  me  to  be  fomewhat  dubious,  the  number  of  feats 
in  different  churches  not  coinciding  with  it.  To  obviate  this 
doubt  it  is  fuggefted  by  Mr.  Wells,  that  where  there  are 
more  than  three  feats,  the  fupernumeraries  were  for  at¬ 
tendants  of  inferior  rank.  And  Mr.  Robertfon  is  as  firmly 
perfuaded,  that,  if  there  are  fewer  feats,  it  was  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  flender  endowment  of  the  churches,  which 
might  not  be  competent  for  the  fupport  of  more  than  one 
or  two  minifters.  But  I  much  quedion  whether,  on  a  clofe 
enquiry,  the  proportion  of  the  number  of  feats  to  the  profits 
of  the  benefice  will  apply  to  thofe  churches  in  which  the  feats 
have  been  difcovered.  On  the  contrary,  as  far  as  my  re- 
fearch  has  extended,  it  is  evident  that  there  are  fmgle  feats 
in  churches  endowed  with  a  much  larger  revenue  than  what 
appertained  to  other  churches,  where  there  are  three  and 
more  feats  [y].  It  fhall  be  admitted  that  the  common  rule 


[?]  Value.  Value. 

A.  D.  1291,  1534.  A.  D.  1291,  1534. 
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*  All  that  are  here  noticed  in  Leiceftcrlhii  e  are  engraving  for  Mr.  Nichols’s  Hiftory  of  that  county. 

4  At  Halloughion  ami  at  Oadbj  there  are  two  fets  of  flails ;  three  in  the  chancel,  and  three  in  the  South  aile. 
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expected  to  be  followed  was  to  have  clergymen  of  the  three 
different  claffes  abovementioned  at  the  celebration  of  high 
mafs  ;  and  it  was  under  this  fuppofition  ordained  by  arch- 
bifhop  Winchelfea,  that  the  parifhioners  iliould  provide  the 
vedments  for  each  of  thefe  minilfers  refpedtively,  viz.  three 
furpliccs,  a  principal  veftment  with  a  chafuble  (for  the  prieff), 
a  dalmatic  (for  the  deacon),  and  a  tunic  (for  the  lubdea- 
con),  [r]. 

But  all  thefe  veftments  were  not  really  wanted  for  very 
many  churches,  the  revenues  of  them  not  being  adequate  to 
the  maintenance  of  fo  large  a  clerical  eftabliihment.  It  was 
therefore  enjoined,  by  the  fy nodical  ahts  of  the  diocefe  of 
Norwich  ( 1 257),  that  in  thole  churches,  the  income  of 
which  was  too  lmall  to  defray  the  charge  of  a  deacon  and 
fubdeacon,  there  fhouid  be  one  decent  clerk  at  leaft,  who* 
in  a  fui  table  habit,  was  to  adminifter  to  the  pried  in  divine 
offices  [s].  Such  was  alfo  the  direction  of  a  fynodical  meet¬ 
ing  in  Ely  (1364)  \j]  ;  and  was  probably  the  rule  in  moff 
diocefes.  In  many  ordinations  of  vicarages,  a  vicar  and  a 
clerk  are  the  perfons  fpecified  ;  and  generally,  fmall  as  was 
the  endowment,  the  vicar  was  necefiitated  to  find  the  clerk* 
Lenham  in  Kent  was  appropriated  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Au- 
guftine  in  Canterbury,  and  the  vicar  and  a  capellan  were  to 
fupply  the  pariih  church  and  the  chapel  of  Rayton  [«].  I 

men- 

4  •' 

[/]  Wilkins’ Concil.  II.  p.  28c;  and  Lyndwood,  Provinciate,  p.  252. 

[5],  Vt  ilkins’  Concii.  I.  p.  733.  In  fingulis  qnoque  eccle!) is,  quarum  facul- 
tates  ad  hoc  fufficiunt,  lint  unus  diaconus,  ct  lubdiaconus  in  ei  deni,  ut  decet 
miniftrantes.  In  ahis  veto  eccldiis  fit  faltem  ciericus  unus  honeltus,  qui  faccr- 
dou  cum  ha!  i tu  convenient!  111  divinis  mmiftret  oiEciis. 

[r]  I'  id.  vol.  ill.  p.  61. 

[//]  X.  cript  c.  2098,  9,  Ordinatio  vicariaede  Lsnham.  Diftu?  autem  vicarius 
ct  lui  luccdforcs  deferviet,  feu  defervient  honefte  didtae  eccidiae  de  Lenham  et 

capellae 
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mention  Lenham,  bccaufe  though  there  were  to  be  here  two 
priehs,  who  were  to  officiate  at  the  high  altar  of  the  mother 
church  on  the  great  feftivals,  and  on  other  folemn  days, 
there  is  in  the  South  wall  of  the  chancel  only  a  fingle  hone 
feat. 

A  benefice  of  fifty  marks  and  upwards,  according  to  the 
common  taxation,  was  fubjedt  to  the  charge  of  a  deacon  and 
fubdeacon  by  a  fynodical  decree  of  H.  de  Woodlocke,  bifhop 
of  Winchefter  ( 1308)  fw].  They  were  to  affift  always  in 
adminiftering  religious  rites,  and  for  them  were  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  a  dalmatic  and  a  tunic,  with  not  lefs  than  one  folemn 
veftment  for  the  prieft.  But  it  is  obfervable,  that  in  a  lift 
of  between  feventy  and  fourfcore  churches  already  noticed 
as  having  flone  feats  in  chancels,  there  are  only  two,  the 
revenues  of  which  amounted  to  fo  large  a  fum  :  Cliffe  and 
Northfleet,  both  in  the  diocefe  of  Rochefler,  but  under  the 
peculiar  jurifdidtion  of  the  archbiihop  of  Canterbury,  are  the 
parilhes  meant  :  and  Northfleet,  after  the  endowment  of  a 
vicarage,  muft  have  been  confiderably  below  fifty  marks,  it 
being  now  rated  for  firft  fruits  at  £.21.  As  the  value  of  the 
benefice  cannot,  therefore,  be  evidence  decifive  to  account 
for  the  conftruction  of  thefe  flails,  I  hill  confider  myfelf  war¬ 
ranted  in  adhering  to  my  own  fnrmife,  that  they  were  not 
originally  made  for  the  officiants  at  the  altar,  but  for  the 

capellae  de  Rayton  per  fe  et  alterum  idoneum  capellanum  et  luminaria  invenient 
in  eifdem  more  debito  et  confueto.  Mr,  Batted  (Hiftory  of  Kent,  vol.  II. 
p.  453.)  has  mifeonftrued  the  pafiage,  in  fuggefting,  that  the  vicar  and  his  luc- 
cettors  ttiould  perform  the  duty  of  the  church  by  themfelves  or  other  proper 
curate. 

[■w\  Wilkins,  Concil.  If.  p.  295.  Volumus  infuper,  quod  in  fingulis  ecc.lefiis, 
quae  ad  quinquaginta  marcarum  (fummam),  vel  ultra  communiter  funt  taxatae, 
lint  unus  diaconus,  et  unus  fubdiaconus,  continue  miniftrantes,  et  unum  ad 
minus  veftimentuni  folenne,  ac  tunica  et  dalmatica  competens. 

D  d  d  2 
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convenience  of  others,  who  would  frequently  refort  to  the 
churches.  I  inflanced  the  bifhop  and  his  fuite  at  the  time 
of  dedication  ;  the  archdeacon,  when  he  vifited  the  parifh  ; 
and  the  rural  dean,  when  he  held  a  chapter,  or  court,  of  the 
clergy  of  the  diftridt.  And  I  will  add  farther,  that  thele  flails 
might  alfo  ferve  for  the  accommodation  of  perfons  who  bore 
coniLant  relation  to  the  church  ;  and  who,  from  having  a 
ftridc  propriety  in  the  chancel,  had  an  unquedionable  right 
to  be  there  feated  during  the  performance  of  divine  worfhip. 

By  the  council  of  Laodice  j x]  in  the  fourth,  and  by  that  of 
Nantes  in  the  ninth  century  [jr],  and  by  a  Saxon  conditu- 
tion  eftabl idled  in  the  tenth  ;  no  woman  was  allowed  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  altar,  or  to  ftand  within  the  chancel.  Johnfon, 
who  flyles  the  Saxon  canons  cfheodulf>  s  capitula ,  thus  renders 
from  that  language  the  article  referred  to.  -M  We  charge 
that  at  the  time  when  the  pried  fmgs  mafs,  no  woman  be 
nigh  the  altar,  but  that  they  hand  in  their  own  place,  and 
that  the  mafs  pried  there  receive  of  them  what  they  are  wil¬ 
ling  to  offer  |  s].”  The  exclufion  of  women  from  the  chancel 
continued  in  this  country  to  the  Reformation  ;  for  though, 
as  Lord  Bacon  relates.  Sir  Thomas  More,  when  at  mafs, 
fate  in  the  chancel ,  his  lady  was  in  a  pew ,  meaning  (obferves 
Mr.  Warton)  that  die  fat  in  one  of  the  common  parifh  feats? 
without  and  in  the  nave  [<2]. 

[a-]  Moticed  by  Mr.  Clarke  in  Gent  Mag.  vol.  LVII.  p.  662. 

[  y~\  Dupin  (Ecclef.  Hift.  V  { I .  p.  138,)  writes,  that  the  canons  which  bear  the 
name  of  the  council  of'  Nantes  are  only  a  cohesion  of  feveral  conftiiutions  made 
at  different  places.  The  third  canon  is,  “  Ut  nulla  foernina  ad  altare  preefumat 
accedere,  ant  prelbvtero  miniftrare,  aut  infra  cancellos  flare  Dufrefne  ;  thus 
tranflated  in  the  Englilh  edition  of  Dupin  :  “  rI'he  third  forbids  a  prieft  to 
have  any  woman  with  him,  yea  thofe  that  arc  accepted  by  the  canons.  Jt  for¬ 
bids  alfo  women  to  approach  the  altar,  officiate  as  prrefts,  or  fit  within  the  rails.” 

[2]  Colle&ion  of  Ecclef  aftical  Laws,  A.  994.  VI. 

[a]  Specimen  of  a  Parochial  ETifloiy,  page  5,  notc^, 
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The  fynodical  decree  of  feveral  diocefes  forbad  the  laity 
to  ftand  or  fit  with  the  clergy  during  the  celebration  of  di¬ 
vine  offices  ;  a  prohibition  that  was,  however,  fubjedf  to  fome 
exceptions.  For  choir  fingers  were  admitted  ;  and  it  was 
generally  at  the  expence  of  the  rector,  or  impropriators,  that 
benches  were  to  be  provided  for  them,  with  delks  for  the 
mufic  books  [£].  In  the  church  of  Cobham  in  Kent  they  had 
large  chairs,  which  chairs  and  deiks  were  ftrengthened  with 
iron  plates  [c]. 

Patrons  alfo,  and  other  honourable  perfons,  from  a  re¬ 
gard  to  decency,  were  allowed  to  enter  the  chancels  ;  and, 
as  Mr.  Clarke  has  obferved,  from  Ceremoniale  Epiffe.  Roman, 
lay  perfons  were  to  be  placed  on  the  North  fide.  No  direc¬ 
tion  to  this  effect  have  I  met  with  in  any  conflitution  of  the 
Engliih  church  ;  and  if  the  rule  were  ftridlly  followed,  it 
may  be  inferred  from  the  few  (lone  feats  that  are  conftructed 
in,  or  contiguous  to  the  North  wall,  that  mod:  patrons  were 
latisfied  with  a  movable  chair  or  bench.  Nor,  I  mud:  own, 
can  I  fee  more  unfuitabienefs  in  their  fitting  on  the  South 
fide,  with  the  clergy  of  different  orders,  than  there  was  in 

[£]  Wilkins’  Concil.  f.  625.  Conftitut.  W.  de  BIsys  Wigorn.  Epi.  A.  1299 
ut  laici  non  fedeant  in  choro  inter  clerios, — p.  666.  Conditut.  W.  de  Can  re- 
lupe,  Wigorn.  Epi.  A.  1239,  “  Nec  laici  {lent  in  canceliis  dum  celebrantur  di- 

vina,  falva  tamcn  reverentia patronoruin  et  fublimium  perfcnarum.”  p.  707.  C011- 
ftitut.  Willielmi  de  Kirkham,  Epi  Duneim.  A.  1255.  “  Provideant  autem  redo- 
res,  vicarii,  et  facerdotes,  ne  pafiini  laici  fedeant  et  llent  in  cancello  dum  divina 
omcia  celebrantur,  nifi  forfait  patroni,  aut  alia  venerabilis  perfona  ad  hoc  ob 
reverentiam  admittatur.”  Concil.  Scotianum,  A.  1225.  The  king  and  the  no¬ 
bles  are  excepted-  “  Excepto  domino  rege  et  majoribus  regni  quibus  propter 
fuam  excellentiam  in  hac  parte  duximus  deferendum.”  Ib.  vol.  I.  p.  61 3. 

[c]  Regiftrum  Roffenfe,  p.  2^9.  “  V  cathedrae  ferr’  pro  choro,  cum  ledlri- 
no  fcrr’  ejufdem  fedlae.”  Bv  the  canon  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  it  was  ordered 
that  none  but  the  canon  chanters  who  lit  in  high  chairs,  and  read  in  books,  fhould 
iing  in  the  choir. 
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the  appropriations  of  the  tythes,  which  made  knights, 
lay-brothers,  and  women,  if  nuns,  to  be  redfors  of  pariihes, 
on  a  conceit  that  they  were  all  members  of  religious  fo- 
cie’ties  [d\  But  certainly  rectors  and  impropriators,  whether 
regular  or  fecular,  would  be  placed  in  the  done-feats,  though 
defigned  for  only  ecclefiafiical  perfons. 

The  retaining  of  all  the  profits  of  livings  to  the  private 
ufe  of  patrons,  or  others,  making  only  a  fmall  allowance  to 
a  vicar  or  curate,  was  not  uncommon  abroad,  but  is  thought 
to  have  been  much  more  prevalent  in  this  country.  It  was 
an  engine  of  humiliation  and  opprefiion  fird  exercifed  on  the 
parochial  clergy  by  the  Normans  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Roman  pontiff' ;  and  became  fo  much  the  cudom  in  England, 
that  within  three  hundred  years  after  the  Conqueft,  above  a 
third  part,  and  thofe  generally  the  bed  benefices,  were  fub- 
jeel  to  this  abufe  [e].  Afterwards,  as  fome  have  reckoned, 
they  amounted  to  near  half ;  and,  according  to  the  computa¬ 
tion  of  bifhop  Kennet,  the  appropriated  churches  exceed  thofe 
which  are  free  from  the  burden  £/].  For  the  more  advan¬ 
tageous  management  of  the  glebe  land  and  tythes,  the  pof- 
feffors  of  them  would  frequently  inhabit  the  parfonage 
houfes  ;  and  many  of  them  would  be  drawn  thither  from 
motives  of  convenience,  or  for  their  amufement. 

This  practice  in  the  regular  canons  and  monks  is  noticed 
in  a  conftitution  of  Othobon,  who  cenfures  the  refidence  of 

[<i]  Bifhop  Kennet’s  Cafe  of  Impropriations,  p.  34. 

[<?]  Ibid.  pp.  si.  25. 

[/]  Ibid.  p.  405,  note.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  Wars,  Dr.  Featley 
made  this  reckoning  of  9000  livings  with  cure  in  this  kingdom  ;  there  are  above 
4000  fo  caflrated  by  facrilegious  appropriations,  that  in  very  many  places  of  this 
kingdom,  that  which  remaineth  for  the  incumbent  is  no  way  Efficient  to  fup- 
port  him  and  his  family.  Sacra  Ncmcji j,  4m.  p.  63.  It  is  certain  the  difpro- 
portion  is  much  greater ;  above  6000  impropriations  to  3000  prefentative  rec¬ 
tories. 
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a  monk  by  himfeif  in  a  manor  or  a  church  as  indecent  and 
perilous.  Abbats  and  priors  w  ere  therefore  directed  to  take 
care  that  at  lead;  two  mo  As  Ihor  d  in  thefe  cafes  be  aiToci- 
ated  ;  and  that,  when  the  revenues  of  a  church  would  not 
maintain  two,  the  church  fnouid  be  committed  to  fecu- 
lar-s  [g].  The  fupplv  of  a  church  was,  however,  another 
plea  of  able  nee  from  their  clobbers,  of  which  the  monks 
were  not  I0110;  buffered  to  avail  themfelves  ;  for  fo  remifs  had 
they  been  in  the  dilcharge  of  parochial  duties,  that  the  biiliops 
infilled  there  fbould  be  vicars  endowed.  But,  as  already 
fuggefted,  an  inadequate  alio*  ancewas  generally  made  for  their 
fupport ;  nor  can  I  for  tins  reaion  admit,  that  impropriators 
would  be  willing  to  incur  any  extraordinary  charge  in  con- 
ftrueling  feats  of  elegance  for  the  vicar  and  his  clerk,  though 
they  might  be  prom  ted  to  do  it  for  their  own  eafe  and  dig¬ 
nity,  v  hen  they  reforted  to  their  parifh  church.  Several  of 
the  monks  being  well  {killed  in  architecture  [A],  renders  it 
very  probable,  that  not  a  few  of  the  churches  of  the  nu¬ 
merous  panihes  of  which  they  poffelfed  the  manor,  or  the 
tythes  appropriate  were  built  on  plans  they  gave,  and  per¬ 
haps  often  executed  under  their  infpection.  A  mark  of 
fuch  fupeidntendance  may,  I  think,  be  traced  in  Chalk 


[*]  The  only  halls  of  wood  yet  difeovered  in  a  chancel  in  England  are  in 
Rodmerlham  church.  Bu  ,  in  Millin’s  Antiquites  Rationales,  theie  is  a  beau¬ 
tifully  carved  plate  ot  a  triple  feat,  of  the  lame  material  iri  the  church  of  Sr.  Spire 
at  Corbeil,  on  the  Epitlle  lide  of  the  altar,  now,  or  rather  lately  ufed  by  the 
officiating  priells.  It  is  of  the  1 6 th  century,  and  luppoltd  to  have  been  a  pre- 
fent  from  Francis  l.  whole  device,  a  falama  ider,  apDears  in  the  pediment  of  die 
Gothic  arch  over  them.  As  the  ro  at  devi  e  is  placed  over  the  c  acre  feat,  which 
is  tailed  above  the  collateral  feats,  u.i -■  t  it  not  be  ongma.ly  conibuSled  to  ac¬ 
commodate  that  monarch? 

\_h\  It  fern  is  pretty  remarkable,  d  ■  t  within  the  compals  of  loo  years  there 
fhoukl  have  been  lix  riors  '  vJn  idciiurch,  Canterbury,  who  made  architecture 
thei  Hud  and  of  w  iofe  take  and  l'kdl  we  lee  many  proofs  at  this  time.  Mr. 
Goillin^’s  Canterbury  VV  aik.  p  252. 
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church,  as  defcribed  by  Mr.  Clarke  ;  he  mentioning  that  the 
upper  member  of  the  architrave  of  its  arches,  yet  vifible,  are 
reding  upon  monks’  heads  ;  and  that,  in  the  chancel,  below 
the  pifeina  and  done  feat,  there  is  the  head  of  a  monk,  which 
fupports  the  extremity  of  the  rib  of  the  arch. 

Concerning  the  form  of  thefe  done  feats  it  cannot  be  here 
impertinent  to  obferve,  that  the  arches  of  thofe  hitherto  ex¬ 
amined  are  angular,  which  limits  the  introduction  of  them  to 
a  later  period  than  the  age  of  feveral  of  the  fmaller  niches,  or 
pifeinas,  that  are  of  the  Saxon,  or  early  Norman  ftyle  [/]. 
From  which  criterion  it  cannot  be  thought  a  forced  conclu- 
lion,  that  fuch  fixed  feats,  fuppofed  to  be  conftrudted  for 
the  convenience  of  the  officiants  at  mafs,  were  not  common 
in  this  country  till  many  years  after  the  Conqueff.  And 
from  Durand’s  not  exprefsly  mentioning  any  fuch  fedilia ,  I 
am  difpofed  to  imagine,  that  at  the  time  he  wrote,  they  were 
not  in  France  appendages  to  the  altar  ;  they  not,  as  I  con¬ 
ceive,  clearly  anfwering  to  the  exedra ;  and  Mr.  Clarke  ad¬ 
mits,  that  unlefs  the  very  accurate  ritualift  alluded  to  them 
under  the  term  exedra ,  they  remain  unnoticed  by  him.  He 
has,  however,  named  the  pifeina  ;  and  in  almoft  every  an- 
tient  chancel  in  England  is  a  pifeina  to  be  found  within  a 
recefs  that  has  an  arch  femicircular  or  pointed. 

[ij  In  the  South  wall  of  the  chancel  of  St.  Mary’s  at  the  caflle,  Leicefler,  arc 
three  pointed  flails  of  different  heights,  with  zigzag  arches  of  nail-head  quatre- 
foils  j  the  pillars  have  flowered  capitals,  and  are  double  with  an  interval  between 
each  pair.  In  the  South  wall  of  the  North  aile  are  three  flails  with  four  zigzag 
arches  and  round  columns,  feparated  as  the  foregoing,  with  flowered  capitals. 
From  this  flyle  of  building  one  is  naturally  led  to  conclude,  that  thefe  flails 
were  not  later  than  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  and  that  John  of  Gaunt  only  re¬ 
built  the  nave  and  tower,  and  perhaps  the  South  aile.  It  was  collegiate  before 
the  Conquefl,  and  rebuilt,  1 107,  by  Robert  earl  of  Leicefler,  of  whofe  time  this 
Saxon  work  probably  is.  It  is  the  only  inflancc  l  have  feen  of  fuch  a  flyle  of 
architecture  in  thefe  flails.  R.  G. 
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Rectors,  or  impropriators,  were  to  repair,  and,  when  ne- 
ceflary,  to  rebuild  their  chancels  ;  it  rarely  happening  that 
this  burden  was  thrown  upon  vicars.  May  we  not  therefore, 
in  lome  degree,  account  for  the  extraordinary  elegance  in 
the  fculpture  of  many  of  thefe  halls,  from  their  being  de- 
figned  for  the  accommodation  of  the  impropriators  them- 
felves  ?  For  inftance,  in  Lenham  chancel  there  is  one  fine 
feat  with  an  arched  canopy,  not  for  the  officiants  at  the  altar, 
who  were  two,  as  already  mentioned  ;  but,  as  I  imagine, 
for  the  abbat  of  St.  Auguftine,  or  for  a  chief  member  of  that 
monaftery  during  his  refidence  at  Lenham  ;  as  the  halls  at 
the  Weft  end  of  the  chancel  might  be  for  the  inferior  monks, 
and  the  choir  of  fingers.  Rodmerfham  church  being  like- 
wife  appropriated  to  the  preceptory  of  the  knights  hofpitallers 
at  Weft  Peckham,  I  can  readily  accede  to  Mr.  Hafted’s  fur- 
mife,  that  the  knights,  when  prefent,  were  placed  in  the  triple 
feat  of  wood  fo  richly  ornamented  with  Gothic  tracery  ; 
certain  it  is,  that  the  endowment  of  the  vicarage  was  in¬ 
competent  to  maintain  a  prieft  and  two  fubordmate  cler¬ 
gymen. 

To  the  fame  circumftance  I  am  for  partly  attributing  both 
the  difference  in  the  number  of  the  feats,  and  the  graduated 
pofition  of  fo  many  of  them.  Of  the  three  flails  in  Chatham 
church,  I  allotted  the  uppermoft,  and  moft  highly  embel- 
lilhed,  to  the  prior  of  Leeds,  rather  than  to  an  inferior 
canon,  who  might  be  appointed  temporary  warden,  or,  what 
was  frequently  the  cafe,  to  a  ftipendiary  prieft,  removable 
at  pleafure.  And  Tiltey  church  in  EfTex  being  conventual 
as  well  as  parochial,  I,  on  the  fame  principle,  fuppofed  that 
the  abbat,  not  the  celebrant,  was  feated  in  the  Eaftern  ftall 
at  the  celebration  of  mafs,  or  the  performance  of  any  other 
branch  of  religious  worfliip.  This  will,  I  conceive,  apply 
Vol.  XI.  E  e  e  with 
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with  equal  weight  to  the  many  churches  regularly  frequented! 
by  the  provofts  of  colleges  and  mailers  of  hofpitals  ;  as  were 
the  churches  of  Strood  near  Rochefter,  of  Milton  by  Gravef- 
end,  and  of  Cotherftock  in  Northamptonihire  [/]. 

Had  the  central  been  uniformly  the  more  elevated,  or  the- 
more  ornamented  flail,  I  lhould  not  have  had  a  doubt  of 
Mr.  Clarke’s  having  juftly  appropriated  the  triple  feats,  the 
authority  cited  by  him  being  a  Roman  miffal,  that  directs 
the  pried  to  be  always  lea  ted  between  the  deacon  and  fub- 
deacon.  The  miffal  to  which  he  refers  is,  it  is  true,  of  the 
year  1638  ;  but  I  am  not  yet  apprifed  of  there  being  any 
miffal  or  ritual,  having  the  fanction  of  the  .Roman  pontiff, 
which  enjoins  or  countenances  the  priefl’s  being  placed  above 
or  below  a  clergyman  of  an  inferior  clafs.  If  the  print  in 
Ficart’s  Ceremonies,  which  feems  to  have  efcaped  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Clarke,  or  was  not  feen  in  as  llrong  a  light  as  it 
appeared  to  me,  is  a  true  representation  of  the  Pope’s  chapel, 
the  celebrant  prieft  is  there  feated  as  the  rubric  diredls  [i]  ; 
and  I  think  we  may  reafonably  infer,  that  it  was  the  d dig  11 
of  the  council  of  Trent,  whole  decrees  were  dictated  by  the 
Papal  legates,  to  correCt  all  deviations  from  the  orders  and 
ufages  of  the  bifhops  of  Rome,  who  ever  flrenuoufly  con¬ 
tended,  that  the  model  both  of  dodlrine  and  worfhip  was  to 
be  given  by  what  they  arrogantly  flyled  the  infallible  mother 

[i)  Bridges,  vol.  II.  pp.  438,  840.  On  the  South  fide  of  the  altar,  under  old 
Gothic  arches,  are  four  feats  one  above  the  other.  William  Wyntringham,  pro- 
volt  of  this  collegiate  chantry,  by  his  will,  dated  Auguft  8,  1415,  directed  his 
body  to  be  buried  near  the  lavatory,  on  the  South  fide  the  chancel  of  St.  Andrew’s 
church  at  Cotherflock.  And  on  the  South  fide  the  chancel  near  the  altar  fieps, 
is  an  oblong  grey  ftone,  on  which  is,  in  brafs,  the  portrait  of  the  provoft,  in  his 
habit,  under  an  arch  or  flail,  with  a  pyramid  above,  and  fpikes  on  each  fide, 
Handing  on  a  pedeftal  with  fieps. 

jy]  Archaeologia,  vol.  X.  p.  30Q. 
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■cli arch,  and  to  be  clofely  followed  by  all  its  adherents.  The 
attempt  in  the  branch  of  the  ritual  under  review  did  not,  it 
is  manifeft,  fucceed  in  France.  The  queries  propofed  by 
Father  Le  Brun  betray  a  glaring  proof  of  a  want  of  uni¬ 
formity  ;  and  it  would  be  no  difficult  talk  to  fhew,  that  the 
Gallican  church,  both  in  a  public  and  private  manner,  re¬ 
jected  fundry  articles  which  relate  to  ecclefiaftical  ceremo¬ 
nials  and  difeipline. 

If  there  had  been  only  one  Hall  fixed  in  chancels  at  a  fuitable 
-diltance  from  the  Epiffle,  or  South  horn  of  the  altar,  I  might 
iikewife  have  readily  acquiefced  in  the  notion  of  its  being  in¬ 
tended  for  the  prieft  ;  and  the  greater  ftatelinefs  there  was  in 
its  form,  the  ftronger  bias  I  fhould  have  had  to  the  opinion  ; 
becaufe  there  is  undeniable  evidence — 'that  to  the  abbey  of 
Weftminfter  Edward  the  ConfelTor  prefented  the  coronation 
chair  of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  for  the  ufe  of  the  celebrating 
prieft  before  the  fhrine  of  the  Royal  ConfelTor  [/]. — that,  as 
Mr.  Clarke  mentions,  there  is  at  the  Chartreux  of  Dijon  a 
large  antient  chair,  magnificently  carved,  for  feating  the 
prieft  during  the  epiftle  ;  and  (which  I  mull  beg  leave  to  re¬ 
peat  as  what  feems  to  me  to  be  nearly  decifive  of  the  point 
in  queftion) — that,  in  the  pope’s  chapel  at  Rome,  there  is  a 

[/]  Such  was  king  Edward’s  avowed  purpofe  in  giving  this  chair*,  and  not, 
as  Mr.  Clarke  is  inclined  to  imagine,  for  the  ufe  of  the  abbat,  unlefs  he  was  the 
celebrant  at  mafs.  But,  in  the  abbey  church  of  Peterborough,  there  was  on  the 
South  fide  of  the  altar  a  chair  for  the  foie  ufe  of  the  abbat.  “  The  table 
(of  the  antient  high  altar)  was  a  fpacious  free-ftone,  many  years  ago  removed 
from  its  place,  and  now  lying  in  the  adjoining  heps.  It  is  twelve  feet  two  inches 
long,  and  in  breadth  four  feet  eight  inches.  In  the  place  of  it  was  fet  a  table  of 
wood,  at  the  South  end  of  which Jiood  the  abbat' s  chair  oj  /bone,  faid  to  be  the  model 
of  St.  Peter’s  chair,  which  continued  fome  years  after.”  Bridges,  Hill.  vol.  II; 

9,  567. 


*  Liber  contrarotulat.  p.  60.  Waffingham  Ypodig.  Neuftiia,  p.  4S5, 
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moft  fuperb  chair  for  the  prieft,  with  no  other  than  two  low 
ftools  placed  at  his  feet  for  his  affiftants.  Nor  can  it  be  a 
fubjedt  of  furprize,  that  fo  pompous  a  feat  fhould  be  provided 
for  a  pried  of  the  church  of  Rome,  if  we  reflect  what  an 
exalted  character  he  is  fuppofed  by  that  church  to  fuftain, 
whilft  an  officiant  at  mafs  [m\. 


\_m~\  Alanus  de  Rupe,  a  Dominican  monk,  fcruples  not  to  raife  the  power  of 
the  prieft  above  that  of  God  hirafelf ;  alledging,  that  God  fpent  a  whole  week 
in  creating  the  world,  and  difpofing  it  into  proper  order  ;  whereas  a  prieft,  every 
time  he  fays  mafs,  with  a  word  or  two  produces  not  a  mere  creature,  but  the 
fupreme  uncreated  Being  himfelf,  the  origin  of  all  things  :  a  citation  of  Keyfler 
in  his  'Travels  (vol.  I.  p.  414),  after  relating  that,  about  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  a  prieft  was  hanged  at  Milan  for  celebrating  mafs  before  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  his  bull  of  ordination,  though  it  was  upon  the  road  from  Rome ;  the 
thumbs  with  the  fore  and  middle  finger  of  both  the  hands,  between  which  at 
the  elevation  he  had  held  the  hoft,  being  firft  burnt.  In  1463,  Simon  Harrifon, 
in  the  habit  of  a  Dominican  frier,  was  apprehended  by  the  domeftics  of  arch, 
bifhop  Bourchier,  on  a  fufpicion  of  having  celebrated  mafs  in  Lambeth  church, 
without  being  in  prieft’s  orders.  When  examined  by  the  convocation  aftembled 
at  St.  Paul’s  (July  16),  he  confefled  that  he  had  committed  idolatry,  having  for 
a  long  time  performed  mafs,  though  he  was -only  an  acolyth  (Wilkins’  Concih 
vol.  IIP  p.  585)-  He  was  delivered  for  punifhment  to  the  bilhop  of  Winchefter,. 
and  the  fentence  paffed  on  him  is  probably  entered  in  the  bilhop’s  regifter,  or  in 
the  conliftorial  ads  of  that  diocefe. 
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XXV.  Some  Remarks  on  the  European  Names  of  Chefs - 
men ,  <2  Letter  from  Francis  Douce,  Ejq .  /<5  the  Rev 

ik/r.  Brand,  Secretary. 


Read  June  20,  1793. 


Dear  Sir, 

I  Have  to  requeft  you  will  prefent  to  the  Society  of  Anti¬ 
quaries  the  following  obfervations  relating  to  Chefs ,  which 
may  be  confidered  as  fupplementary  to  thofe  already  com¬ 
municated  by  our  worthy  member,  the  honourable  Daines 
Barrington  [a]. 

It  is  not  my  defign  to  enter  upon  a  difcuffion  concerning 
the  origin  of  this  famous  game.  It  lias  been  already  very 
ably  done  by  others,  efpecially  by  our  countryman  Dr.  Hyde  ; 
yet  I  fhall  avail  myfelf  of  this  opportunity  of  mentioning  the 
latefl,  and  perhaps  the  mod:  fatisfacfor.y  opinion  upon  this 
fubject,  fV  r  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  labours  of  that  ac- 
complifhed  fcholar  Sir  William  Jones.  He  has  informed  us, 
that  chefs  was  invented  by  the  Hindoos,  from  the  teftimony 
of  the  Perfians,  who  unanimoufly  agree,  that  it  was  imported 
from  the  Weft  of  India  in  the  fixth  centurv,  and  immemo- 
rially  known  in  Hindoftan  by  the  name  of  Chaturanga ,  or 
the  four  members  of  an  army,  viz.  elephants,  horfes,  chariots, 
and  foot-foldiers. 

[a]  Archseologia,  vol.  IX.  p.  16. 
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By  a  natural  corruption  of  the  pure  Shanfcrit  word,  it  was 
changed  by  the  old  Perfians  into  Chatrang  ;  but  the  Arabs, 
who  loon  after  took  poffeffion  of  their  country,  had  neither  the 
initial  or  final  letter  of  that  word  in  their  alphabet,  and  confe- 
quently  altered  it  further  into  Shatranj ,  which  found  its  way 
prefently  into  modern  Perfian,  and  at  length  into  the  dialects 
of  India,  where  the  true  derivation  of  the  name  is  known 
only  to  the  learned  ;  and  thus  has  a  very  fignificant  word  in 
the  facred  language  of  the  Bramins  been  transformed  by  fuc- 
xeffive  changes  into  Axedrez ,  Scacchi ,  Rebecs ,  Chefs.  The 
learned  .writer  is  convinced  that  the  fimple  game,  as  now 
played  in  Europe  and  Afia,  was  invented  by  a  fingle  effort  of 
fome  great  ^genius,  and  not  completed  by  gradual  improve¬ 
ments.  He  then  informs  us,  that  no  account  of  the  game 
has  hitherto  been  difeovered  in  the  claflical  writings  of  the 
Bramins,  though  it  is  confidently  afferted,  that  Shanfcrit 
•books  on  Chefs  ex  iff,  and  proceeds  to  deferibe  a  very  ancient 
Indian  game  of  the  fame  kind,  but  more  complex,  and,  in 
his  opinion,  more  modern,  than  the  fimple  chefs  of  the 
Perfians  [d]. 

The  more  immediate  .objedt  of  the  prefent  communication 
is  to  bring  under  one  point  of  view,  the  various  opinions 
concerning  the  European  names  of  the  .chefs -men  ,  to  reconcile 
fome  of  thefe,  and  to  corredt  others 

I  have  not  hitherto  been  able  to  difeover  any  difference  in 
the  appellation  of  the  principal  piece  ;  by  all  the  writers 
who  .have  mentioned  the  game,  it  is  uniformly  fly  led  the 
King. 

[£]  Asiatic  Pvefearches,  or  Tranfa&ions  of  the  Society  inftituted  in  Bengal 
for  enquiring  into  the  Hiftory  and  Antiquities,  the  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Lite- 
-jrature  of  Alia.  Calcutta,  1788,  1790,  410.  vol.  II.  p.  159. 
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With  refpedt  to  the  piece  next  in  rank,  and' How  I  be¬ 
lieve  univerfally  called  the  Queen,  (except,  perhaps,  in  Po¬ 
land  and  Ruffia,  where,  according  to  Dr.  Hyde,  it  is  like- 
wife  called  the  Old  Woman ,  or  Nurfe')  [c]  it  is  certain  that 
the  French,  and  after  them  the  Englifh,  during  the  middle 
ages,  adopted  a  very  different  name,  viz.  Fierce ,  Fiergcs,  Feet's . 

Fols  chevaliers ferges  ne  ros.  Roman  de  la  Rofe,  MS. 

Li  Badrains  trait  fa  fierce  por  fon  paon  garder.  Rom.  de.Caifamiis  MS* 
She  ftale  on  me  and  toke  m jfeers, 

And  whan  I  fawe  my  feers  away, 

Alas,  I  couthe  no  lenger  play  ! 

Chaucer,  Dream  of  Lover 

It  is  agreed  that  the  term  is  borrowed  from  the  Eaftem 
word  Pherz ,  which  means  a  counfellor  or  general  of  an 
army;  for  it  is  well  known,  that  the  game,  however,  fince 
corrupted,  was  originally  a  military  one,  and  it  is  proper  to 
make  this  remark  now,  as  it  will  apply  in  difcuffing  the 
changes  of  other  pieces.  The  military  fpirit  of  the  Afiatic 
game  is  ftill  preferved  in  the  method  of  laying,. but  thee 
warlike  characters  of  the  adtors  have  been  almoft  entirely 
converted  into  thofe  compofing  the  principal  claffes  of  a..i 
well-regulated  fociety,  luch  as  kings,  queens,  knights,  bifhops, 
fools,  and  peafants. . 

Unlefs  the  fimilarity  in  found  between  .the  words  Pherz,, 
and  Vierge ,  occafioned  the  introduction  of  the  latter  term 
among  the  Europeans,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  .it  ;  and 
it  is  farther  probable,  that  the  mere  found  of  the  word  .might 
have  given  rife  to  the  whole  change  in  the  game  ;  for  the  ex¬ 
travagant  veneration  of  the  times  towards  the  Holy  Virgin, 
would  naturally  lead  to  the  introduction  of  a  queen,  and  the 


[f]  Hyde  de  ludis  Oiientalibus.  Oxon.  1694,  i2mo.  p.  77. 
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reft  followed  of  courfe.  In  an  ancient  Latin  poem,  hereafter 
more  particularlymentioned,  the  queen  is  called  Virgo. 

Monfieur  Freret,  after  remarking  that  the  move  of  this 
piece  among  the  Eafterns  is  only  from  fquare  to  fquare,  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  romantic  fpirit  of  the  times  difdained  this 
very  contracted  motion,  as  too  much  refembling  the  flavery 
of  the  Afiatic  females,  and  contrary  to  the  privileges  enjoyed 
by  thofe  of  Europe,  on  which  account  they  rendered  it  as 
free  as  poftible,  by  making  it  the  moft  important  of  all  the 
pieces  \_d].  Although  the  title  of  queen  cannot  be  traced  fo 
far  back  as  that  of  fierce ,  it  is  of  confiderable  antiquity,  as  it 
is  to  be  met  with  in  French  manufcripts  of  the  thirteenth 
century  ;  and  in  the  Gefta  Romanorum,  a  collection  of  fto- 
ries  compiled  about  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
this  piece  is  called  regina  [<?].  I  believe  it  is  not  poftible  to 
trace  the  term  fiers  in  the  Engliih  language  beyond  the  time  of 
Chaucer.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  the  piece  was  called 
queen ,  as  appears  from  the  following  paftage  in  the  Vulgaria 
of  W.  Horman,  printed  at  London,  1519  ;  “we  fhulde  have 
II  kyngis,  and  II  quyens ,  I  III  alfyns,  IIII  kn^ghtis,  IIII 
rokis,  and  XVI  paunys,”  and  indeed  it  was  called  fo  before 
this  time,  as  appears  from  Caxton’s  Game  of  Chefs. 

The  Bishop  was,  by  the  Englifh  writers  before  cited,  called 
Alphyn ,  Awfyn ,  and  Alfin  ;  by  the  old  French  romancers, 
Aufin .  Hyde  fays  that  the  Spaniards,  who  borrowed  many 
words  from  the  Moors,  formed  the  word  Afil  from  the  Arabic 
fil’,  the  name  of  this-  piece  on  the  Eaftern  chefs-board,  which 

A 

[d'\  Mem.  de  l’Acad.  des  Infcriptions  &  Belles  Lettres,  tom.  V. 

[e]  Gefta  Romanorum  cum  appiicationibus  moralifatis  &  myfticis,  line  anno 
aut  loco.  Folio,  cap.  CLXVI.  The  Queen  is  likewife  called  Virgo  in  a  work  of 
uncertain  date,  cited  p.  404. 
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ffgnifies  an  elephant  ;  and  that  Jacobus  de  Ceffolis,  who 
wrote  his  treatife  on  Chefs  in  the  thirteenth  century,  adopted 
this  word  \f\  ;  and  from  him  the  above  Engliih  and  French 
terms  originated.  What  was  the  lhape  of  the  piece  at  this 
time,  will  probably  never  appear.  The  prefent  Spanifh  and 
Italian  chefs  terms,  Alfieres  and  A  fere ,  or  A  If  no,  although 
they  fignify  a  fandard- bearer,  are  evidently  from  the  fame 
fource  ;  indeed  there  is  hardly  an  end  to  the  chace  after  this 
word,  which  leads  one  through  a  labyrinth. of  conjectures, 
>and  prefents  itfelf  under  the  various  forms  of  fil ,  Alfil ,  Alfin, 
’E\(pivog,  AshQivoSf  ’E \e(px;,  the  Hebrew  eleph ,  &c.  Damiano, 
whofe  book  on  chefs  was  printed  in  1524,  calls  it  Defno, 
Alfil,  and  Alfiro ,  and  gives  a  cut  of  it,  as  does  likewife  the 
Italian  tranilator  of  Ruy  Lopez  in  1584.  In  both  thefe  re- 
prefentations  it  refembles  an  urn. 

The  French  at  a  very  early  period  called  this  piece  FoL 
It  is  eafy  to  trace  this  word  as  a  Chefs  term  from  the  original  fil. 
It  occurs  in  the  Roman  de  la  Rofe,  and  in  a  manufeript  of  the 
Roman  du  voeu  du  Paon,  where  it  is  likewife  called  Aufin, 

C’efl  droite  compaignie  avec  1  efo!  cuidier.  Roman  du  Voeu  du  Paon, 

I  cele  fon  Aufin  quel  cuide  conquefter.  Ibid. 

From  this  it  is  probable  that  the  antient  term  was  Hill  re¬ 
tained  even  after  the  change  in  the  form  of  the  piece  took 
place.  To  account  for  this  change  is  no  difficult  matter, 
when  it  is  confidered  what  a  favourite  perfonage  the  fool  was 
in  thofe  times.  Kings  and  queens  feldom  appeared  without 
their  fools  ;  and  this  made  the  fatyrical  Regnier  fay,  . 

Or  ce  n’eft  point  pour  eft  re  eleve  de  fortune 

Aux  fages  comme  aux  fous  e’eft  chofe  affez  commune 


Vol.  IX. 


[/]  De  ludis  oriental,  p.  95. 
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Elle  avance  un  chacun  fans  raifon  &  fans  cliois. 

Les  foils  font  aux  echccs  les  plus  proches  des  Rois.  Sat.  XIV* 

A  farther  proof,  that  the  figure  of  a  fool  conftitufed  one  of 
the  pieces  on  the  antient  French  chefs.-board,  occurs  in  a 
curious  fpiritual  romance  intitled  “  Le  pelerin  de  vie  hu- 
maine.”  It  was  compofed  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  by  William  de  Guileville,  a  Ciftercian  monk,  in 
French  rhyme,  and  at  the  inftance  of  Jeanne  de  Laval,  queen 
of  Sicily,  rendered  into  prole  by  Jean  Gallopez,  a  pried;  at 
Angiers.  In  this  book  the  author  has  defcribed  the  chefs, 
king  at  the  head  of  his  pieces  attacking  and  undermining  the 
foundations  of  a  church.  In  an  edition  of  the  tranflation 
printed  in  1504,  there  is  a  cut  of  a  chefs-board  with  a  fool 
among  the  pieces.  The  French  yet  retain  this  name,  and 
I  have  feen  French  and  German  chefs-men,  among  which 
this  piece  has  occurred. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  difcover  when  this  piece  wasfirfl  called 
an  Archer ,  or  for  what  reafon.  Rabelais,  in  his  allegorical 
defcription  of  the  game,  has  fo  termed  it,  but,  perhaps,  with 
as  much  licence  as  Colonna,  the  author  of  Poliphilo,  whom 
Rabelais  copied,  has  called  it  the  Secretary  ;  and  yet  may  not 
this  circumftance  have  given  occafion  to  another  change  ?. 
Archers  were  formerly  the  body-guards  of  monarchs,  and 
might  have  been  thought  by  fome  more  proper  perfonages  in 
the  game  of  chefs  than  fools,  efpecially  if  they  were  inclined  ta 
give  it  a  military  turn.  It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that  Vida 
in  his  poem  on  chefs,  which  was,  I  believe,  written  a  little 
before  the  celebrated  work  of  Rabelais,  defcribes  this  piece  as. 
an  archer ;  and  Beale,  who  publilhed  a  tranflation  of  Rio- 
chimos’s  Royal  Game  of  Cheffe-play  in  1656,  makes  the 
biihop  and  archer  the  fame,  with  a  cloven  head. 
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It  Is  perhaps  impoffible  to  trace  the  fir  ft  appearance  of  this 
piece  with  a  forked  or  cloven  head.  It  is  reprefented  fome- 
thing  in  this  manner  in  Caxton’s  tranfiation  of  Jacobus  de 
'Ceffolis,  but  his  rook  is  given  as  ftill  more  fo.  I  obferve  that 
the  Englifh  and  Danes  alone,  in  modern  times,  called  it  the 
Bi/hop ,  and  the  firft  mention  of  this  term  that  I  have  met 
with,  in  England,  is  in  Saul’s  famous  game  of  ChefTe-play, 
originally  publilhed  in  1640,  who  fays  the  game  refembies  a 
well-compofed  commonwealth,  the  bifhop  reprefenting  the 
clergy,  “  with  high  cloven  heads  like  a  bifhop’s  miter.” 

Hyde  afterts,  that  the  Europeans,  not  regarding  the  true 
defign  of  the  game,  improperly  placed  the  bifhop  after  the 
queen  [g]  ;  but  he  has  not,  upon  this  occafion  been  attentive 
to  dates  and  changes  ;  for  it  has  been  fhewn,  that  the  bifhop 
was  not  antiently  fo  called  in  England,  nor  has'  he  adduced 
any  proofs  that  it  was  fo  termed  by  any  other  people  in 
Europe ;  neverthelefs  there  are  ftrong  reafons  to  fuppofe, 
that  at  a  very  early  period  the  French  had  fuch  a  piece  upon 
their  chefs-board  ;  for,  in  the  Roman  d’Alexandre,  one  of 
the  moil  antient  poems  in  the  French  language,  there  is  a 
defeription  of  a  chefs-board,  in  which  it  is  faid, 

Roy,  fierce,  chevalier,  Auffin,  roc,  &  cornu, 

Furent  fet  de  faphir. 

And  in  a  collection  of  Jeux-partis ,  or  games  at  chefs, 
preferved  among  the  Cotton  manuferipts  [A],  the  fame  piece 
is  thus  mentioned  : 

A1  neofime  vient  avant  li  cornuz 
Si  li  moftre  les  corns  aguz ,  • 

H]  De  ludis  oriental,  p.  77. 

\hi\  Cleopat.  B-  IX. 

F  f  f  2  I  have 
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1  have  not  been  able  to  find,  after  the  moil  diligent  fearch*. 
any  other  example  of  this  word,  nor  does  it  occur  in  any 
of  the  French  gloffaries  ;  it  is  however  certain,  that  Cornua 
was  ufcd  in  the  middle  ages  for  a  mitre,  and  Cornuius  for  a 
bilhop,  which  latter  word  to  modern  ears  may  found  a  little 
ambiguous  ;  but  it  is  to  be  confidered,  that  the  celibacy  of 
this  dignified  character  muft  in  thofe  days  have  done  away 
the  pofiibility  of  mifconflruction.  Whether  the  Cornu  formed 
an  additional  piece  in  the  antient  European  game,  or  whe¬ 
ther  the  term  was  fynonymous  with  the  Alfin ,  is  not  quite 
clear.  There  is,  however,  fome  reafon  to  believe,  that  the 
Alfin ,  the  Cornu ,  and  the  Bijhop ,  were  in  fact  the  fame  ;  for, 
in  a  poem  intitled  4 4  De  Vetula,”  commonly  afcribed  to  Ovid, 
but,  with  more  probability,  fuppofed  to  have  been  written 
during  the  middle  ages  by  a  monk  named  Pamphilus  Mau- 
rilianus  [z],  there  is  a  defcription  of  the  game  of  chefs,, 
wherein  the  author  compares  the  chefs-men  to  the  planets  in 
the  following  manner 

Rex  eft  fol,  pedes  eft  Saturnus,  Mars  quoque  miles. 

Regia  Virgo  Venus,  Alphinus  Epifcopus  iple  eft, 

Juppiter  et  Roccus  dii'currens  Luna. 

In  a  very  old  Latin  poem,  upon  chefs,  printed  by  Dr.  Hyde  [T] 
from  a  manufcript  in  the  Bodleian  library  ,  the  piece  next 
the  king  is.  termed  Qalvus ,  and,  if  this  denotes  a  monk  with 
a  fhaven  crown,  it  is  another  very  early  inftance  of  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  priefls  among  the  chefs-men. 

The  Germans  call  this  piece  the  hound,  or  the  runner ;  the 
Ruffians  and  Swedes  the  elephant ;  and  the  Poles  the  priefi 

[*]  Fabric.  Biblioth.  Lat.  I.  276,  &  Biblioth.  med.  &  infimse  Latinitatjs, 
V.  556. 

LJ  De  Judis  oriental,  p.  179, 
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Dr.  Hyde,  in  his  defcription  of  what  are  ufually  called  Char¬ 
lemagne’s  chefs-men  in  the  treafury  of  St.  Denis  [/],  makes 
it  to  be  an  archer ,  but  thefe  men  cannot  be  very  ancient,  if, 
as  he  fays,  the  Pawns  carry  mufkets  on  their  fhoulders,  a 
circumftance  rather  doubtful  from  a  copy  of  one  of  them 
taken  by  Mr.  Twifs  | [*»],  which  has  not  at  prefent  this  weapon ; 
it  is  not  however  improbable,  that  it  may  have  been  broken 
off  by  frequent  handling.  1  endeavoured  to  afcertain  this 
fadfc  in  the  year  1791,  but  the  men  were  not  to  be  found. 

The  Knight  has  been  always  fo  called  upon  the  French 
and  Englifh  chefs-  boards.  It  is  probable  that  he  was  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  earlieft  times  as  mounted  on  his  charger  ;  Vida, 
has  fo  defcribed  this  piece,  and  hence  in  modern  times  it  has 
been  fimply  termed  the  horfe ,  and  fo  reprefented.  The 
Spaniards  and  Italians  have  adopted  both  thofe  names,  but 
give  it  the  form  of  a  horfe’s  head.  With  us  it  is  not  only  re¬ 
prefented  as  a  horfe’s  head,  in  which  cafe  it  is  ufually  called 
the  Horfe,  but  with  a  Slanting  top,  when  it  is  termed  the 
knight.  Saul,  in  1640,  defcribes  the  knights  as  having 
“  heads  cutte  a  llaunte,  as  though  they  wore  a  feather  or 
plume  at  their  helmet,”  but  I  do  not  think  he  has  hit  the 
mark  ;  it  moft  probably  has  reference  to  a  Square  kind  of 
helmet,  antiently  worn  by  knights  [»],  and  which  would  be 
confidered  as  a  very  good  Symbol  of  knighthood.  Thefe 
pieces  on  the  European  chels- board  denoted  the  nobility  ; , 
among  Charlemagne’s  men  they  have  been  converted  into 
Centaurs ,  The  Germans,  from  the  nature  of  their  motion  on .. 

[/]  De  ludis  oriental,  p.  133. 

fw]  Chefs,  1787,  8vo.  p.  3.  The  figure  of  this  Pawn  was  not  puolifiied  ; 
with  the  book. 

[»J  See  a  representation  of  fuch  a  helmet  in  Grofe’s  Treatife  on  Antient  Ar¬ 
mour  and  Weapons,  Plate  IX.  Nos.  6,  10,  11. 
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the  board,  call  them  Reapers ;  among  the  Poles  and  Danes 
they  are  termed  Knights ,  and  among  the  Ruffians  Horfes. 

The  origin  of  our  Rook  is  certainly  to  be  fought  for  in  the 
old  French  term  Roc ,  or,  as  it  is  fometimes  written  in  an- 
tient  manufcript  poems,  Ros.  I  do  not  conceive,  as  fome 
have  done,  that  this  French  word  denoted  upon  this  occa- 
fion  a  rock  or  fortr-ejs ,  but  that  it  was  immediately  borrowed, 
together  with  the  Spaniih  and  Italian  terms,  from  R.uc ,  the 
Eaftern  name  of  this  piece. 

It  is  indeed  difficult  to  fay  what  the  original  form  of  it 
was  on  the  European  chefs-board  ;  the  oldeft  we  know  of  is 
that  reprefented  in  Caxton’s  tranflation  of  Jacobus  de  Cef- 
folis  ;  it  is  likewife  to  be  found  under  the  fame  fhape  in 
books  of  heraldry  under  the  name  of  Chefs-rook  [0]. 

in  Staninfield  church  in  Suffolk  is  a  font  made  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII.  with  the  arms  of  the  Rookwoods,  by  whom 
the  church  was  built.  Thefe  arms  are  fix  Chefs  rooks  of 
the  following  fhape. 


On  other  monuments,  of  a  more  modern  date,  they  appear 
thus : 


Both  thefe  figures  very  much  referable  the  Rook  in 
Caxton’s  book.  Dr.  Hyde  thinks  that  its  forked  head  is  ex- 
preffive  of  the  two  hunches  upon  the  back  of  the  Dromedary , 
under  which  figure  it  occurs  upon  the  Eaftern  chefs-board, 

[0]  See  Gwillim’s  Difplay  of  Heraldrie,  1632,  folio,  p.  321. 
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and  he  has  given  reprefentations  of  the  Turkifh  chefs- men, 
in  which  this  piece  exactly  refembles  that  of  Caxton  [  f\  ;  but 
a  difficulty  arifes  in  afcertaining  whether  the  mod  antient 
Eaftern  Rue  was  reprefented  as  a  Dromedary,  which  muft 
be  proved  before  Dr.  Hyde’s  opinion  can  be  adopted.  Monf. 
D’Herbelot  informs  us,  that  Rokh  in  the  Perfian  language 
fignihes  a  valiant  hero  feeking  after  military  adventures,  in 
which  charadler,  he  fays,  it  was  introduced  into  the  game 
of  chefs  [7].  Everybody  knows  what  has  been  related  in 
that  admirable  collection  of  (lories,  The  Arabian  Nights  En¬ 
tertainments,  of  a  wonderful  bird  called  the  Roc ,  whole  im- 
menfe  fize  is  laid  to  darken  the  fun.  An  account  of  this  fic¬ 
titious  bird  is  alfo  given  by  Marco  Paulo,  the  Venetian  tra¬ 
veller  of  the  thirteenth  century  [r]  ;  but  it  is  needlefs  to 
profecute  this  enquiry  any  farther,  after  Sir  William  Jones 
has  informed  us,  that  the  Rook  is  to  be  deduced  from  Rofh 
of  the  old  Hindoo  game  of  chefs,  which  was  an  armed  cha¬ 
riot  ;  this,  he  fays,  the  Perfians  changed  into  Rokh ,  of  which 
word  he  adds  “  the  etymology  has  in  vain  been  fought 
for  [j].” 

I  conceive  that  our  term  Caflle ,  as  applied  to  this  piece, 
is  of  a  very  modern  date,  and  that,  with  the  French  F<wr, 
it  originated  from  its  ihape.  It  is  fo  reprefented  in  the  early 
Italian  difertations  on  the  game  although  uniformly  called 
il  Roccho.  Some  carelefs  writers  confounding  this  term, 
which  is  evidently  from  the  fame  fource  as  the  old  French 
Roc ,  with  Rocca ,  a  fortrefsy  have  increaied  the  midake  by 

[/>]  De  ludis  oriental  pp.  79,  133. 

Bibbotheque  Orientale,  fol.  1697,  p.  718. 

[r  1  Paulus  Venetus  de  Regionibus  Orientalibus.  Brandenburg,  1671J  4to« 
Lib.  III.  cap.  40. 

[b]  Afiatic  Refearclies,  p.  161. 
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tracing  a  fnppofed  connexion  between  a  cajlle  and  a  fortrefi 
which  has  given  rife  to  a  multitude  of  conjectures.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable,  that  the  European  form  of  the  cattle  was  copied  in  part 
from  fome  antient  Indian  piece  with  the  Elephant  and  Caftle  on 
his  back.  It  is  thus  defcribed  by  Vida  ;  and  whilft  the  French, 
Spaniards,  Engli-fh,  and  Italians,  have  retained  the  tower 
only,  the  Danes  and  Germans  have  adopted  the  elephant 
without  the  .1 caftle ,  by  the  former  of  which  names  it  is  alfo 
called  by  them.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Saul  informs  us, 
that  the  Rook  was  reprefented  with  a  round  buttoned  cap  on 
its  head  ;  he  ftupidly  derives  the  term  from  the  Latin  Rus  ; 
“  which  Rookes,”  fays  he,  “  Handing  for  the  yeomanry, 
referable  a  good  farmer,  or  a  plain  (though  rich)  free¬ 
holder.”  From  fuch  a  fpecimen,  it  is  prefumed,  that  no 
more  quotations  from  this  writer  will  be  willied  for. 

By  the  Poles  this  piece  is  alfo  termed  the  Rook  ;  the  Ruf¬ 
fians  make  it  a  boat ,  or  rather  its  keel.  Dr.  Hyde  fuppofes 
this  to  be  from  the  length  or  velocity  of  its  motion  [/],  which, 
he  fays,  in  the  Eaftern  chefs-board  originated  from  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  dromedary  travels.  The  Swedes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fame  author,  call  it  the  leaper ,  and  have  made 
it  change  places  with  the  Bifhop.  Among  Charlemagne’s 
pieces  it  is  termed  the  Elephant. 

It  remains  only  to  notice  the  Pawns.  Thefe  appear  to 
have  been  always  fo  called  among  ourfelves,  and  by  the  French 
in  the  middle  ages  paon ,  paounet ,  paonnez ,  paonniers ,  poonsi 
poonnes ,  and  pionnes  [«].  Dr.  Hyde,  who  does  not  feem  to  be 
acquainted  with  this  more  antient  French  term,  derives  our 
Pawn  from  the  Spanilli  peon,  or  French  pion,  which  he  thinks 
a  contradlion  of  efpion ,  a  fpy ,  or  peton ,  a  footman  ;  in  which 

*  [/]  De  ludis  oriental,  p.  78. 

[a]  In  the  Romance  of  the  Rofe  they  are  called  “  Galons.” 

he 
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he  is  evidently  miftaken  [u].  They  are  all,  probably,  from 
pedones ,  a  barbarous  Latin  term  for  foot-foldiers ,  which  in 
this  game  were  reprefented  by  the  Pawns.  By  the  Itali¬ 
ans  they  are  called  pedone ,  by  the  Spaniards  peones .  The 
Ruffians  and  Poles  make  them  alfo  foot-foldiers .  The  Ger¬ 
mans,  Danes,  and  Swedes,  have  converted  them  into  peafants. 

Much  confufion  has  arifen  from  the  arbitrary  changes 
of  the  names  as  well  as  forms  of  the  chefs-men  by  different 
nations.  Some  have  retained  the  forms  whilft  they  have  al- 

J 

« 

tered  the  names,  and  others  the  names  after  having  changed 
the  forms.  Thus  it  has  happened  with  cards  ;  we  retain  the 
Spanilh  terms  of  Clubs  and  Spades,  whilft  we  have  adopted 
the  French  fuits. 

The  writers  of  the  middle  ages  in  fpeaking  of  the  chefs- 
men  univerfally  ftyle  them  familice •  Ducange  cites  a  pro¬ 
clamation  iffued  at  Paris  in  1320,  with  thefe  words  :  “  Item 
unum  fcacarium  de  jafpide  &  calfidonio  cum  familia\x\ ” 
In  Pope  Innocent’s  “  Moralitas  de  Scacario,”  the  fame  term 
occurs  [jy]  ;  and  in  the  wardrobe  account  of  Edward  I. 
printed  by  this  fociety,  are  the  following  articles,  “  Una  fa - 
mill  a  pro  fcaccario  de  jafpide  et  criftallo,  in  uno  coffro.” 
“  Una  familia  de  ebore  pro  ludendo  ad  fcaccarium  [z].*'  The 
men  were  generally  white  and  black,  and  fometimes  red  and 
black. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  information,  beyond  the  rrames  of 
the  chefs-men,  is  to  be  collected  from  Jacobus  de  Ceffolis, 
or  his  tranflator  Caxton.  The  work  has  little  or  nothing 
relating  to  the  game  itfelf,  but  is  a  dull  moralization,  or  ra. 

[«]  De  ludis  oriental,  p.  79. 

UJ  Glofiarium  med.  &  infimae  Latinitatis,  tom.  VI.  p.  169. 

[_y]  Chefs.  1789,  vol.  II.  p.  4. 

O]  Ibid.  pp.  350,  351. 
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ther  an  allegory  of  human  affairs,  affimilated  in  a  very  clumpy 
manner  to  the  game  of  chefs  ;  and  therefore  the  defcription 
of  the  men  is  not  to  be  confidered  as  real.  It  was  the 
fafhion  in  thofe  times  to  moralife  every  thing  ;  thus  we  have 
a  moralization  of  that  licentious  poem,,  The  Romance  of  the 
Rofe  ;  and  to  the  Tales  in  the  Geffa  Romanorum,  of  which 
Mr.  Warton  has  given  a  corredt  analyfis  in  his  Hiftory  of 
Englifh  Poetry,  moralizations  are  likewife  added. 

I  {half  conclude  with  a  with,  that  the  foregoing  obferva- 
tions  may  be  in  any  degree  ferviceable  or  acceptable  to  thofe 
who  may  intereft  themfelves  in  .the  mod  excellent  «;ame  that 
the  wit  of  man  has  yet  devifed.  The  fubjedt  is  certainly  diffi¬ 
cult,  and  I  am  not  without  apprehenfion,  that  future  refearches 
.may  convidt  me  of  many  errors-.  To  have  drawn  forth  fuch 
a  conviction  may  neverthelefs  have  its  ufe  ;  and  it  fhould  be 
remembered,  that  in  fpeculative  enquiries  like  the  prefent, 
the  truth  is  feldom  attained  until  many  vifionary  fyftems  have 
been  deftroyed. 

I  remain, 

Dear  Sir,. 

Your  obedient  fervant, 

April,  179$  FRANCIS  DOUCE;. 
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tXXVI.  Obfervations  on  an  antient  Cup  formerly  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Abbey  of  Glaftonbury.  By  the  Rev .  John 
Milner,  M.  A.  F,  S,  A.  in  a  Letter  to  Mr.  Gough. 


Read  February  27,  1794. 


Sir,  IVincheJier ,  Feb.  1,  1793. 

THIS  antient  cup*,  with  a  handle  and  cover  to  it,  ex¬ 
actly  in  the  form  of  a  modern  tankard,  is  of  oak,  and 
has  been  lackered  over,  efpecially  in  the  infide,  with  a  ftrong 
varnifh,  which  muft  have  greatly  contributed  to  its  prefer- 
vation.  It  is  indeed  as  perfect  as  when  it  firft  came  out 
of  the  workman’s  hands,  except  the  pegs  mentioned  below 
the  joint,  and  that  unite  the  cover  with  the  handle,  which 
appears  to  have  been  broken,  and  afterwards  replaced  by  an 
artift  of  inferior  Ikill.  The  contents  of  the  cup  are  juft  two 
quarts  of  ale  meafure,  and  there  were  originally  eight  pegs, 
placed  one  above  another,  in  the  infide,  which  divided  the 
contained  liquor  into  equal  quantities  of  half  a  pint  each. 
The  four  uppermoft  of  thefe  pegs  remain,  and  the  holes  are 
difcernible  from  which  the  remaining  four  have  fallen.  O11 
the  lid  is  carved  the  Crucifixion,  with  the  figure  of  the 

*  pi.  xvnr. 
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Bleded  Virgin  Mary  on  the  right  hand  of  our  Saviour,  and 
that  of  St.  John  on  his  left,  together  with  a  (far  over  each  of 
them,  and  a  cherub  on  either  fide.  The  knob  on  the  handle, 
which  was  intended  for  the  purpofe  of  railing  up  the  coy*  , 
reprefents  a  bunch  of  grapes.  Round  the  body  of  the  cup 
itfelf  are  carved  the  twelve  Apoftles,  whole  names,  in  capital 
letters,  are  inferibed  on  labels  Under  their  refpeccive  figures. 
Each  of  them  holds  in  his  hands  an  open  book,  except  St. 
Peter,  who  bears  a  key,  St.  John,  who  fupports  a  chalice, 
and  Judas  Ifcariot,  who  grafps  at  a  purfe.  Beneath  the  la¬ 
bels  of  the  Apoftles  are  feen  birds,  beads,  and  full-blown 
flowers  of  different  kinds  ;  and  under  thefe  again  ferpents, 
which,  by  two  and  two,  joining  their  heads  together,  pro¬ 
duce  the  forms  of  ft  range  monfters  ;  but,  in  all  thefe  laft- 
mentioned  ornaments,  I  can  difeover  no  confident  meaning, 
and  therefore  I  attribute  them  to  the  mere  fancy  of  the  artift. 
The  three  feet  on  which  the  cup  (lands,  and  which  defeend  , 
an  inch  below  the  body  of  it,  confift  of  as  many  figures  of 
lions  couchant,  which  figures  of  lions  were,  perhaps,  fo  often 
*  adopted  by  our  anceftors,  as  the  fupporters  of  thrones,  da¬ 
iries,  monuments,  and  a  variety  of  other  things,  in  confe- 
quence  of  their  having  been  employed  for  the  fame  purpofe, 
in  the  throne  of  Solomon,  as  we  learn  in  the  drft  book  of 
Kings  x.  19,  20. 

Having  deferibed  this  curious  cup,  I  fhall  now  proceed  to 
give  the  bed  account  I  have  been  able  to  collect  of  its  hiftory, 
its  date,  and  its  original  ufe. 

The  fubdance  of  its  hiftory  is  furnifhed  by  the  noble  lord 
to  whom  it  belongs,  in  a  letter  to  the  author,  dated  June  10, 
1793,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract:  “This  cup  is 
“  faid  to  have  been  brought  to  Wardour  caftle  from  the 
“  antient  abbey  of  Glaftonbury,  and  is  one  of  the  very  few 

“  things 
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4 4  things  which  were  faved  at  the  deftrudtion  of  that  antient 
44  ftru&ure,  which  Blanch  lady  Arundell  fo  nobly  defended 
44  in  the  abfence  of  her  hufband.  It  is  mentioned,  in  one  of 
44  the  old  inventories  of  the  elfedts  belonging  to  the  caftle,  as 
44  coming  from  Glaftonbury  abbey,  and  probably  was  much 
44  efteemed,  as  fuch  care  was  taken  of  it  in  preference  to 
44  things  poftibly  of  greater  value.”  It  may  not  be  improper 
to  add  a  few  obfervations  to  this  account  of  the  prefent  an¬ 
tique,  which  appear  to  be  more  or  lefs  connected  with  its 
hiftory. 

Glaftonbury  abbey,  though  inferior  to  St.  Alban’s  in  point 
of  rank  [a],  was  fuperior  to  that  and  all  our  other  antient 
religious  eftabliihments,  for  its  antiquity  and  the  veneration 
in  which  it  was  held.  Whether  Jofeph  of  Arimathea,  as  our 
moft  learned  writers  maintain  [$],  or  fome  other  pious  pil¬ 
grim  of  the  name  of  Jofeph,  was  its  founder,  certain  it  is, 
that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  it  was  not  only  univerfally  ad¬ 
mitted  to  have  been  44  the  fountain  and  origin  of  the  Chrif- 
44  tian  religion  in  this  ifland,”  but  alfo  its  firft  eftablifhment 
was  carried  up  to  the  immediate  difciples  of  Chrift  ;  for  both 
thefe  points  are  cxprefsly  declared  by  the  aforefaid  prince, 
in  a  charter  [c]  which  he  granted  for  rebuilding  that  abbey, 

[«]  This  precedency  of  St.  Alban’s  before  all  the  other  abbeys  in  England 
was  appointed  by  Adrian  IV7.  in  2554.  eee  Stevens’s  A  onaflicon,  vol.  I.  p.  ?.j. 
This  pope,  whole  original  name  was  IN  icholas  Breakfpear,  is  generally  laid  to 
have  been  a  monk  of  St. -Alban’s.  Had  this  been  fo,  it  is  Itrange  that  Matthew 
Paris,  who  lived  fo  near  the  time,  and  who  was  himfclf  a  religious  of  the  fame 
abbey,  fhould  have  deferibed  him  as  a  perfon  who  was  merely  born  on  the  eftates 
of  the  monailery,  “  De  territorio  Sandli  Aibani  procreatus  ”  See  Mat.  Paris, 
ad  an.  1  154. 

[£]  Godwin  de.Prasful.  Angh  Ulher  Primord.  Camden,  Somerfetfhire,  Src. 

[cj  See  the  faid  charter  in  Harpsfield,  Hift.  Eccl.  Ang  p.  3.  Appendix  to 
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Stevens’s  Monafticon,  II.  p.  112* 
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when  it  had  been  burnt  down  ;  after  having  caufed,  as  he 
fays,  the  original  charters  and  other  documents  relating  to 
antiquity  to  be  laid  before  him.  We  learn  from  the  lame 
charter,  and  from  different  writers,  that  Glaftonbury  was  ge¬ 
nerally  called  The  Mother  of  Saints,  and  The  Tomb  of  Saints , 
from  the  number  of  perfons  renowned  for  their  fanclity 
who  had  there  been  educated  or  interred.  It  was,  no  doubt, 
owing  to  the  peculiar  veneration  in  which  the  church  of 
Glaftonbury  was  held  at  the  time  of  the  Saxon  invafion, 
that,  though  it  was  ftripped  of  its  revenues,  it  efcaped  the 
total  deftruclion  which  fell  upon  all  other  religious  founda¬ 
tions,  which  came  under  the  power  of  our  Pagan  an- 
ceftors  [*/].  It  was  referved,  however,  for  the  pious  prince 
In  a  to  become  properly  its  fecond  founder  ;  and,  for  that 
great  patron  of  monks,  Edgar,  to  raife  it  to  that  fuperior 
degree  of  magnificence,  which  it  continued  to  fupport  (as 
thofe  ftupendous  and  beautiful  ruins,  now  a  prey  to  the  moft 
fordid  avarice,  ftill  teftify)  down  to  the  time  of  the  deftrue* 
tion  of  abbeys.  At  that  period  it  was  diftinguifhed  by  the 
confcientious  firmnefs  of  its  abbot  Richard  Whiting,  who* 
refufing  to  countenance  that  facrilegious  farce  which  the 
commiflioners  of  Cromwell  were  every  where  playing,  in 
forcing  the  monks  to  make  a  voluntary  furrender  of  their  pro¬ 
perty^],  was  fuddenly  feized  upon  at  the  abbey  gate  [f], 
and,  with  his  two  confidential  monks,  dragged  to  the  famous 
Tor,  which  overlooks  the  monaftery,  and  where  a  chapel 
under  the  name  of  St.  Michael  then  flood,  and  there  was 
executed,  together  with  them,  to  the  terror  of  their  brethren. 

[rf]  See  the  abovementioned  charter.  Alfo  a  letter  of  St.  Augultine  to  St. 
Gregory,  cited  by  Ufher.  Alfo  Antiq.  Glafton.  apud  Malmlb. 

[<-]  See  Collier’s  Eccl.  Hill  vol.  II.  p.  164. 

[/]  Rid, 
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It  is  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  at  the  deftruction  of  the  mo- 
naileries  their  inhabitants  lhould  intrufl  fuch  valuable  or 
curious  effebts,  as,  not  confifting  of  the  precious  metals,  had 
efcaped  the  rapine  of  the  commifftoners,  to  their  friends  in 
the  neighbourhood,  in  hopes  of  better  times.  And  it  is 
more  than  poftible,  that,  by  this  means,  the  prefent  cup 
fhould  have  got  into  the  poffeffion  of  the  Arundel  family, 
who  are  known  not  to  have  given  into  the  prevailing  changes 
in  religion,  one  branch  of  which  family  was  then  fettled  ar: 
Wardour. 

But  if  we  do  not  diftinetly  know  by  what  means  the  prefent 
cup  was  faved  at  the  diffolution  of  abbeys,  we  are  not  ig¬ 
norant  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  prefervation  of  it  in' 
the  great  rebellion.  The  perfon  in  queftion  we  have  heard 
was  Blanch,  lady  Arundel,  the  fifth  daughter  of  Edward  So— 
merfet,  marquis  of  Worcefter,  the  firm  and  powerful  friend 
of  Charles  I.  in  his  diftrefs,  and  the  anceftor  of  the  prefent 
duke  of  Beaufort.  This  lady  Blanch,  as  we  learn  from  the- 
Mercurius  Rujiicus  [g],  being  fummoned  May  2,  1633,  by 
Sir  Edward  Hungerford,  the  rebel  commander  in  the  Weft, 
and  colonel  Strode,  with  an  army  of  1300  men,  to  furrender 
the  plate  belonging  to  the  family,  and  to  permit  the  cattle  to 
be  fearched.  for  this  purpofe,  refufed  to  comply  ;  and,  though 
the  had  but  25  fighting  men  in  garrifon,  the  flood  a  fiege  of 
nine  days,  during  leven  of  which  the,  caftle  was  cannonaded, 
while  two  different  mines,  in  the.  interim,  were  fprung  under 
it.  At  length,  the  ammunition  of  the  garrifon  being  fpent, 
this  lady  furrend.ered  her,  caftle  upon  honourable  terms  [/>]  ; 

[<?]  Written  by  Bruno  Ryves,  chaplain  to  king  Charles  t.  afterwards  dean  of 
Windfor.  Some  few  circumftances,  however,,  in  the  prefent  account  of  the 
£cge,  are  gathered  from  traditions  in  the  family. 

The  original  of  the  capitulation  is  ftill  preferved  at  Wardour.. 
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one  article  of  which  was,  that  all  the  effects  in  it  fhould  be 
preferved  for  the  proprietors,  and  for  this  purpofe  it  was 
agreed,  that  two  inventories  of  the  fame  fhould  be  made  out, 
one  of  them  to  be  preferved  by  the  lady,  and  the  other  by 
Sir  Edward  Hungerford.  Thefe  conditions,  however,  being 
fhamefully  violated  by  the  rebels,  lady  Arundell  took  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  withdrawing  certain  articles  of  her  property, 
and  amongft  the  reft  the  cup  before  us,  which  lhe  valued  fo 
much,  that,  retiring  to  Winchefter,  at  the  death  of  her 
hulband,  fhe  took  this  cup  along  with  her,  and  kept  it  in 
her  poffeflion  as  long  as  lhe  lived.  The  abfence  of  lord 
Arundell,  during  the  aforefaid  fiege,  was  occafioned  by  his 
attendance  on  the  king  at  Oxford,  in  whofe  fervice  he  railed 
a  regiment  of  horfe.  Returning,  however,  fome  time  after- 
wards  into  the  Weft,  and  finding  himfelf  too  weak  to  retake 
his  caftle  from  the  rebels,  he  contrived  to  fpring  a  mine  un¬ 
der  it,  and  thus  reduced  that  magnificent  ftrudture  to  the 
ruinous  ftate  in  which  it  is  feen  at  the  prefent  day. 

To  judge  of  the  time  when  the  cup  was  made,  it  is. proper 
to  attend  to  the  ftyle  of  the  ornamental  carvings  about  it,  to 
the  particular  figures  of  the  Apoftles,  and  to  the  form  of  the 
charadters  in  which  their  names  are  infcribed.  In  the  firft 
place  then  it  is  obfervable,  that  each  of  thefe  figures  is  placed 
under  a  circular  arch,  which  being  indented  in  the  under 
part,  in  a  zig-zag  manner,  and  furmounted  with  a  kind  of 
tortuous  moulding,  feems  to  befpeak  a  true  Saxon  origin. 
In  the  fecond  place,  all  the  Apoftles  are  here  reprefented 
with  long  hair  ;  and  all  of  them,  except  St.  John  and  St. 
JamQS  the  Lefs,  who  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  called  to  the 
Apoftlefhip  in  their  early  youth,  appear  with  long  beards. 
Now,  I  take  long  hair  and  long  beards,  efpecially  amongft 
ecclefiaftical  perfonages,  to  have  been  much  more  common 
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in  the  time  of  the  Saxons  than  after  the  Norman  invafion. 
The  dreffes  alfo,  in  my  opinion,  favour  much  more  of  the 
former  than  of  the  latter  period.  Certain  it  is,  that  Pere 
Montfaucon  gives  us  [/],  from  the  antient  portail  of  St.  Ger¬ 
main  des  Prez,  certain  figures  of  the  Apoftles,  which,  in 
their  beards,  hair,  and  dreffes,  are  not  like  thofe  under  con^ 
fideration.  Thefe  figures  he  fuppofes  to  belong  to  the  eighth 
or  ninth  century.  There  is>  alfo  a  negative  argument  drawn 
from  thefe  figures,  which  weighs  much  with  me  in  favour  of 
the  high  antiquity  of  the  cup  ;  namely,  that  the  Apoftles  are 
all  reprefented  without  their  diftindtive  marks,  except  the 
three,  whofe  proper  embletns  are  deduced  from  the  Scripture 
itfelf  [/>].  Now,  as  I  take  the  generality  of  the  received  em¬ 
blems  of  the  faints  to  have  been  invented  about  the  eleventh 

1  • 

or  the  twelfth  century  [/],  fo  I  believe  it  will  be  difficult  to 
find  a  feries  of  Apoftles  painted  or  carved,  during  the  laft 
five  or  fix  hundred  years,  in  which,  for  example,  St.  An¬ 
drew  is  not  leen  with  his  Burgundy  crofs,  St.  James  the  elder 
with  his  ftaff  and  cockle-fhell,  St.  Simon  with  his  faw,  and 
fo  of  the  reft  of  them.  I  muft  not  forget  another  argument 
m  favour  of  the  Saxon  origin  of  the  prefent  article,  for  which 
I  am  indebted  to  the  researches  of  our  learned  Secretary  [wj, 
who  informs  us,  that  king  Edgar,  in  order  to  reftrain  the 
prevailing  habit  of  drunkennefs,  which  had  been  introduced 
among  his  fubjedts  by  the  Danes,  caufed  certain  pins  or  pegs 
to  be  fixed  in  the  drinking-cups,  appointing  a  punifhment 

[/]  Antiq.  de  ia  Monarchic  Fran^oife,  tom.  I. 

[i]  For  St.  Peter5s  key,  fee  Matth.  c.  xvi.  v.  19.  For  St.  John’s  cup,  Matth. 
c.  xx.  v.  23.  For  Judas’s  purfe,  John,  c.  xii.  v.  13.  . 

[/]  See  the  author’s  “  Inquiry  concerning  the  exigence  and  character  of  St. 
George,”  in  a  letter  infcribed  to  the  right  lion.  Prefident. 

[m'\  See  Brand  upon  Bourne,  p.  340.. 
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for  thofe  who  drank  below  their  proper  mark.  Now,  as  fo 
fmgular,  and  I  will  add  fo  ineffectual,  a  law  was  not  likely 
to  have  been  long  enforced  after  the  time  of  the  prince  who 
framed  it,  fo  I  think  he  himfelf  would  never  have  attempted 
to  impofe  it  upon  the  nation  at  large,  unlefs  they  had  been 
in  fome  degree  prepared  for  it,  by  feeing  it  already  obferved 
in  their  numerous  religious  communities.  > 

But  the  form  of  the  characters  in  the  names  of  the  Apof- 
tles  will  perhaps  be  thought  to  furnilh  the  mofb  decifive 
criterion  in  the  prefent  queftion.  Thefe  infcriptions  confift 
entirely  of  Roman  characters,  neither  of  a  very  elegant,  nor 
of  a  very  ruftic  form,  and  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  being 
joined  together  in  fuch  manner  that  the  lame  line  forms  part 
of  two  letters.  At  the  firft  fight  of  thefe  charaters  every 
Antiquary  will  pronounce  that  they  do  not  belong  to  any 
century  between  the  eleventh  and  the  fixteenth.  They  mull 
at  lead;  be  coeval  with  the  Conqueft,  about  which  time  the 
Roman  capitals  degenerated  into  the  Gothic,  or  they  cannot 
be  much  more  antient  than  the  diflolution  of  abbeys,  namely, 
when  the  Roman  charadters  began  to  be  refumed.  Now,  I 
think  it  very  unlikely,  that  the  rich  monks  of  Glaftonbury 
would  have  caufed  a  drinking-cup  to  be  made  of  wood  for 
their  ufe  fo  late  as  the  fixteenth  century,  much  lefs  that  it 
fhould,  in  thofe  circumftances,  have  acquired  that  refpedt 
which  the  Arundell  family,  no  doubt,  derived  for  it  from  its 
original  poffeffors.  But,  independently  of  this,  I  think  the 
form  of  many  of  the  letters,  the  frequency  of  the  double  let¬ 
ters,  and  the  lubftitution  of  the  D  for  a  T  in  the  word  Peter , 
have  a  much  greater  relation  with  the  reign  of  an  Egbert 
than  that  of  a  Tudor.  I  mention  the  reign  of  Egbert  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  that  of  any  other  Saxon  prince,  becaufe  about  his 
time,  by  the  care  of  that  great  patron  of  literature,  Charle¬ 
magne, 
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magne,  a  great  improvement  is  allowed  to  have  taken  place 
in  penmanihip,  and  the  form  of  the  letters  was  brought 
much  nearer  than  before  to  the  true  Roman  ftandard  [«]. 
Such  was  my  own  theory  of  this  mattter,  when  meeting  with 
a  favourable  opportunity  of  confulting  Mr.  Aftle  on  the  form 
of  thefe  letters,  whom  I  furnifhed  at  the  fame  time  with  a 
fac-fimile  of  the  moft  remarkable  of  them  ;  that  eminent 
judge  was  pleafed  to  confirm  my  conjectures,  by  a  letter  with 
which  he  honoured  me,  dated  Batterfea  Rife,  December  16, 
1793,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract  :  44  I  do  not  he- 
“  fitate  to  deliver  it  as  my  opinion,  that  the  characters  are 
44  antient.  They  may  be  as  old  as  the  tenth  or  the  eleventh 
44  century,  if  not  older.  They  are  fimilar  to  thofe  in  my 
44  regifter  of  Hyde  abbey,  the  greateft  part  of  which  \Vas 
44  written  between  the  years  1028  and  1032.  In  this  regifter 
44  are  feveral  rites  and  ceremonies  u fed  in  the  times  of  the 
44  Saxons.  The  titles  abound  in  joined  and  double  let- 
44  ters,  like  thofe  you  have  fent  me.  The  letters  D  and  T 
44  were  fynonymous  from  the  times  of  the  Romans  until  the 
44  Norman  Conqueft,  as  many  infcriptions  and  manufcripts 
44  abundantly  prove.” 

The  fize  of  this  cup,  and  the  pegs  at  equal  diftances  in 
the  infide,  together  with  the  traditionary  account  of  the  fa¬ 
mily  to  which  it  belongs,  feem  clearly  to  point  out  the  ufe  for 
which  it  was  intended,  namely,  for  feveral  perfons  to  drink 
out  of,  in  ftated  quantities,  on  particular  occafions.  Hence 
we  may  fafely  call  this  curious  antique,  a  grace-cup,  poculum . 
charitatis,  or  waffel-bowl.  Both  the  Greeks  and  the.  Romans 
were  accuftomed,  as  well  at  their  iacrifices  as  at  their  feafts,  to 
drink  wine  out  of  the  fame  veftel,  with  certain  particular  ce- 

[«]  See  Doai.  de  Vaines,  Diftionnaire  Diplom.  vol.  I.  p.  446. 
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remonies  and  forms  of  fpeech.  On  the  former  occafions,  im¬ 
mediately  before  the  daughter  of  the  vibtims,  the  ceremony 
.of  Libatio ,  or  lightly  tafiing  of  wine  from  the  Jimpulum ,  was 
praetifed  by  the  Augur,  and  in  fucceflion  by  the  other  per- 
ions  prefent  [<?].  At  their  feafts  the  cup  called  dyotOx  Salpovos, 
or  boni  genii  [  />],  was  handed  about  by  the  guefts,  from  one 
to  the  other,  each  of  whom  invoked  this  fuppofed  deity 
at  the  time  of  his  drinking,  which  was  the  fame  as  to  with 
good  fortune  to  one  another.  The  cuftom,  however,  of 
wajjelling ,  dribtly  fo  called,  or  of  drinking  healths,  feems  to 
be  of  German  origin,  and  to  have  been  introduced  into  this 
ifland,  together  with  the  paffion  itfelf  for  drinking  [y],  by  our 
Saxon  ancedors.  Every  one  is  acquainted  with  the  celebrated 
dory  of  Rowena  [r],  the  daughter,  or  rather  the  niece,  of 
Hengid,  who,  in  waiting  at  table  on  Vortigern,  and  drink¬ 
ing  his  health  out  of  the  cup  die  prefented  to  him,  won  the 
affedtions  of  that  weak  monarch,  and  facilitated  the  future 
conqueds  of  her  countrymen  over  the  Britons.  The  intro- 
dudlion  of  Chridianity  amongd  our  ancedors  did  not  at  all 
contribute  to  the  abolition  of  the  pradtice  of  Wadelling. 
On  the  contrary  it  began  to  adiime  a  kind  of  religious  afpebt ; 
and  the  Wadel  bowl  itfelf,  which,  in  the  great  monaderies, 
was  placed  on  the  abbot’s  table  [r],  at  the  upper  end  of  the 

[0]  Pancirolus,  Liber  rerum  deperditarum. 

[ />]  See  Erafmi  Adagiorum  Chil.  I.  Cent.  vi.  N°  53.  Alfo  Chiliad.  II.  Cent, 
iv.  N°  74.  Alfo  Archzeolog.  Attic.  Lib  Vi.  fe£L  2,  c.  4. 

[q]  “  Diem  nodemque  continuare  potando  nulli  probrum.”  I’acitus  de  mo* 
ribus  Germanorum. 

[r]  SeeVerftegan,  “  Reftitution  of  Decayed  Intelligence,”  p.  101,  who  cites 
Ulitapitus,  and  other  German  writers.  The  fubflance  of  this  Hiltory  occurs  in 
Malmfbury.  De  Geftis  Reg.  Ang.  Lib.  I. 

[B  Matt.  Paris,  Hift.  Abbat.  S.  Alban. 
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refciftory,  or  eating-hall,  to  be  circulated  amongftthe  commu¬ 
nity  at  his  difcretion,  received  the  honourable  appellation  of 
Poculum  Charlt  at  is.  The  liquor  with  which  it  was  ufually  filled 
was  wine  fweetened  and  fpiced,  of  which  our  anceftors  were 
immoderately  fond,  under  the  name  of  Hippocras ,  and  fome- 
times  Metheglin,  or  Mead.  This  appears  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  curious  account  of  a  vifit  of  king  Edgar  to  the  abbey  of 
Abingdon,  which  occurs  in  the  hiftory  of  the  fame  [/],  and 
which  I  ihall  here  cite  in  the  original  :  “  Venit  Rex  quadam 
“  die  ad  monafterium,  ut  aedificiorum  ftrucluram  per  fe 
“  ipfum  ordinaret  ;  menfufque  eft  omnia  fundamenta  pro- 
“  pria  manu,  quemadmodum  muros  erigere  decreverat :  ro- 
“  gavitque  earn  abbas  in  hofpitio  cum  fuis  prandere.  An- 
“  nuit  Rex  ilico  ;  &  contigit  adeffe  fibi  non  paucos  optima- 
“  turn  fuorum  venientes  ex  gente  Northanimbrorum,  qui  om- 
“  nes  cum  Rege  adierunt  convivium.  Loetatufque  eft  Rex, 
ct  &  juftit  abunde  propinare  hofpitibus  by  drome  Hum .  Quid 
“  multa  ?  hauferunt  miniftri  liquorem  tota  die  ad  omnem 
64  fufficientiam  convivantibus  ;  fed  nequivit  ipfe  liquor  ex- 
46  hauriri  de  vafe,  nifi  ad  menfuram  palmi,  gaudentibus 
“  Northanhimbris  &  vefperi  cum  l^etitia  recedentibus.” 
Leaving  the  miraculous  part  of  this  ftory  out  of  the  queftion, 
it  appears  that  this  was  a  true  Waflelling  bout,  and  that  me¬ 
theglin  was  the  beverage  made  ufe  of  on  the  occafion.  I 
have  hinted,  that  in  regular  communities  the  pra£tice  of 
Waftelling  only  obtained,  in  general,  on  extraordinary  oc~ 
cafions.  At  thofe  times  the  fare  in  other  refpedfs  was  better 
than  ufual,  and,  in  particular,  a  finer  kind  of  bread  was  pro¬ 
vided,  which,  on  this  account,  was  called  Wafiel  bread. 


[/]  See  Anglia  Sacra,  vol.  I.  p.  164. 
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This  is  fo  inconteftible,  that  I  am  furprized  how  a  late 
learned  author  [#]  (hould  have  entered  into  fo  long  a  difcjui- 
fition  concerning  the  nature  of  this  bread,  mention  of  which 
frequently  occurs  in  the  rules  of  the  hofpital  of  St.  Crofs  near 
this  city,  and  that,  in  the  end,  he  fhould  have  derived  this 
name  from  the  Waft  el lum,  or  Vejj'ely  in  which  he  fuppofcs  the 
bread  to  have  been  made. 

But  if  the  ceremony  of  Waffelling  was  performed  at  hated 
times,  and  with  due  folemnity,  in  monaiberies  and  other 
places  fubjebt  to  the  rules  of  ftridt  difcipline,  the  cafe  was  far 
different  amongft  the  common  people  at  their  ufual  parties 
for  drinking.  A  fpirited  poet  [x],  in  the  reign  of  king  John, 
has  given  us  a  lively  defcription  of  the  noify  and  tumultuous 
manner  of  their  Waffelling,  or  circulating  the  bowl,  with  the 
original  cry  of  Was  hell  [_y],  in  the  following  lines  : 

“  Jamque  vagante  feypho,  diftinebo  gutture  Was-heil 
“  Ingeminant  Was-heil :  labor  eft  plus  perdere  vini 
“  Quam  litis.” 

It  is  unncceffary  to  obferve,  that  the  term  of  Waffelling 
in  procefs  of  time  was  made  ufe  of  to  fignify  a  variety  of 
other  practices  befides  that  of  drinking  healths,  probably, 
becaufe  thefe  were  accompanied  with  convivial  drinking. 

f«]  See  the  Life  of  William  of  Wykeham,  by  Dr.  Louth,  p.  75. 

[*]  Camden,  who  in  his  Remain.es,  p.  316,  has  prefer ved  thefe  verfes,  calls 
the  author,  John  Hanvill ;  Pits  “  de  Illu ft r-  AngL  Script.”  p.  266,  calls  him 
Joannes  Hantivillenfis,  and  fays  he  was  a  monk  of  St.  Alban’s. 

[  7]  Verftegan  gives  the  following  etymology  of  this  well  known  term  :  As 

41  was  in  our  verb  of  the  preteriraperfect  tenfe,  or  preterperfed  tenle,  fignifying 
“  have  been ,  fo  was,  being  the  fame  verb  in  the  imperative  mood,  and  now  pro- 
“  nounced  wax,  is  as  much  as  to  fay  grow,  or  become  ;  and  tVaes  heal,  by  cor- 
“  ruption  of  pronunciation,  afterwards  came  to  be  Wajlail Reflitution, 
p.  10. 
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In  44  The  Collection  of  Ordinances  for  the  Royal  Houfe- 
hold  [s],  lately  publiilied  by  the  Society,  we  have  fome  ac¬ 
count  of  the  ceremony  of  Wafifelling,  as  it  was  pra&ifed  at 
court,  on  Twelfth-night,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  From 
thefe  we  learn,  that  the  antient  cuftom  of  pledging  each 
other  out  of  the  fame  cup  had  now  given  place  to  the  more 
elegant  pradlice  of  each  perfon  having  his  cup,  and  that 
44  when  the  Reward  came  in  at  the  doore  with  the  Wafiel, 
44  he  was  to  cric  three  tymes  WaiTel,  Wafiel,  Wafiel;  and 
4 4  then  the  chappell  (the  chaplain)  was  to  anfwere  with  a 
44  good  fonge.” 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  at  the  famous  interview  of 
the  Camp  du  Drap  d'  Or,  I  have  met  with  a  ceremony  which 
bears  a  great  relation  with  the  practice  of  WafTelling.  In 
this,  not  healthy  but  an  increafe  of  profperity  was  drunk  to  our 
king,  with  circumitances  of  the  greateft  folemnity,  by  the 
French  heralds  and  kings  at  arms.  The  ceremony  is  de- 
fcribed  to  have  taken  place  at  the  feaft  which  the  queen  of 
Francis  I.  gave  to  Henry  :  in  which,  fays  the  writer,  in  the  old 
French  of  the  tymes,  44  Au  tiers  fervice  y  eut  LargefFe  crie 
44  par  les  Roys  d’armes  &  heraux,  ayant  un  grand  pot  d’or 
44  bien  riche,  et  fut  crie  au  nom  du  Roy  d’Angleterre,  di- 
44  fant :  4  LargeiTe  a  tres  hault,  tres  puiiTant  &  tres  excellent 
44  Prince  Henri,  par  la  grace  de  Dieu,  Roy  d’Angleterre, 
44  Seigneur  d’lreland,  LargeiTe,  LargeiTe.’  Puis  viendrent  les 
44  officiers  d’armes  a  la  falle  haulte  ou  etoit  Monfieur  le  Due 
44  d’Alenqon,  &  aultres  Princes  &  feigneurs  feftoyent  les 
44  Princes  d’Angleterre  :  &  la  crie  LargeiTe,  Bretaigne  Roi 
44  d’Armes.  Puis  viendrent  crier  LargeiTe  au  pavilion  ou 
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“  eftoit  le  feflin  et  banquet  publique*  ou  y  avoit  grand  nom- 
“  bre  de  gens  [#].” 

I  remain,  Sir, 

Your  faithful  humble  Servant, 

JOHN  MILNER. 

[a]  See  this  account  by  a  contemporary  writer,  from  the  papers  of  Monfieuc 
Peirefc,  in  Montfaucon’s  Monarchic  Fran$.  vol.  IV.  p,  173* 
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COUNCIL  OF  THE  SOCIETY 
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ANTIQUARIES, 


December  15,  1776, 


RESOLVED, 


That  fuch  curious  communications  as  the  Council 
fhall  not  think  proper  to  publifh  entire  be  extracted 
from  the  Minutes  of  the  Society,  and  formed  into 
an  Hiftorical  Memoir,  to  be  annexed  to  each  future 
Volume  of  the  Archaeologia. 
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APPENDIX. 

Plate  XIX. 

Fig  i.  and  2.  are  of  gold,  found  in  Ireland,  and  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Molefworth,  June  7,  1792. 

Fig.  3.  is  a  fibula  of  copper  found  on  the  eftate  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Lowndes  Selby,  efq.  in  the  month  of  June,  1793,  in 
a  bed  of  folid  clay  at  the  depth  of  five  feet  below  the  furface 
of  the  ground,  and  by  the  fide  of  a  rivulet  not  a  mile  from 
the  town  of  Winfiow,  in  Buckinghamfhire.  It  is  nowin  the 
pofieflion  of  Mr.  Grove,  of  Whitchurch,  in  that  county, 
and  was  communicated  to  the  Society  by  their  fecretary  Mr. 
Wrighte,  November  21,  1793. 

Fig.  4.  is  a  brafs  pot,  found,  1789,  in  cleaning  out  the 
medical  well  at  Clofeburn,  five  feet  below  the  earth.  The 
ground  is  a  bog. 

Fig.  5.  is  engraved  from  a  drawing  made  by  major  Rooke, 
1777,  of  an  antient  font  at  Bolton  in  Bolland,  Yorklhire, 
of  a  fingular  form,  and  ornamented  on  each  face  with  the 
arms  of  the  Pudfeys,  and  the  families  they  intermarried 
into.  At  the  bottom  of  the  four  fides  is  a  brafs  fillet  with 
an  infcription  in  black  letter  as  follows  : 

Cqate  p2o  m  Uni 

pin  puufep  nultt  $ 
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Bolton  church  was  built  about  the  latter  end  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  out  of  the  ruins  of  Sawley  abbey ;  at  which 
time  the  font  was  brought  from  Barford  .church  in  the 
bifhopric  of  Durham,  and  placed  in  Bolton  church  by  one 
of  the  Pudfeys,  whofe  family  had  the  prefentation  of  that 
living.  The  prefent  patron  is  Chriftopher  Dawfon,  efq.  of 
Bolton  hall. 

Fig.  6.  is  a  Scarabaeus,  exhibited  November  29,  1792,  by 
James  Deacon,  efq.  It  was  dug  up  in  the  Ifle  of  Shepy,  at 
the  depth  of  fixty  yards,  with  what  Mr.  Deacon  calls  “  a  red 
china  plate  and  a  piece  of  gold  coin.”  This  plate  is  moft 
probably  a  patera,  or  other  vafe  of  Roman  pottery  ;  but 
neither  that  nor  the  gold  coin  is  in  his  pofieffion.  Can 
this  have  been  worn  as  an  amulet  or  charm  ?  “  Plinius 

lib.  XXX.  cap.  2.  tradit  quartanis  febribus  prodeffe  Scara- 
baeum,  qui  pilulas  volvit,  atq.ue  ob  id  ^Egypti  magnam  par¬ 
tem  Scarabaeos  inter  numina  colere,” 

Alex,  ab  Alexandro,  vol.  II.  p.  746.  in  notis. 

Lugduni  Batav.  1 6 7 

The  Seal  fig.  7.  is  the  property  of  Thomas  Lamb,  efq. 
mayor  of  Rye.  It  was  found  in  a  gentleman’s  garden  at 
Wmchelfea,  and  fuppofed  to  be  a  private  feal  of  John,  fon  of 
Robert  Glinde,  and  a  work  of  the  fifteenth  century,  partly 
from  the  form  of  the  letters,  and  partly  from  other  figures 
of  the  deini  ihips.  The  infcription  is 

*  S  :  IOH  :  IS  :  FILII  :  ROB’TI  :  GLINDE. 

Sigillum  Johannis  fRii  Roberti  Glinde. 
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This  John  Glinde  feemsfrom  the  device  to  have  been  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Winchelfea,  or  at  leaft  a  portman  and  a  merchant. 
The  firb  is  indicated  by  three  demi  lions  paflant,  conjoined 
with  three  demi  fhips,  which  are  port  arms  ;  and  the  latter, 
bythe  fcroll,  which  I  take  to  he  a  merchant’s  mark  ;  and 
from  thefe  circum (lances  I  further  premife  that  he  had  no 
family  arms.  Mr.  John  Woodd. 

Fig.  8.  is  a  brafs  celt  found  in  the  iile  of  Jerfey  in  1779,  of 
the  original  fize. 

Fig.  9.  This  old  fword  or  dagger  was  found  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Alton  cable  in  Staffordfhire,  on  the  ebate  of 
the  earl  of  Shrewfbury,  which,  from  the  account  annexed 
to  Buck’s  view  of  it,  appears  to  be  a  place  of  great  an¬ 
tiquity.  The  cable,  fituate  between  Cheadle  and  Afhbourne, 
bands  on  the  point  of  a  rock,  which  on  one  fide  flioots  into 
a  narrow  and  deep  valley,  and  is  there  nearly  perpendicular. 
On  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  valley  is  a  hill  of  beep  afcent, 
nearly  flat  at  the  top,  of  the  extent  of  about  fifty  or  fixty 
acres,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  military  bation. 

This  lab  hill  has  partly  been  furrounded  by  a  double  fofs, 
of  which  there  are  evident  marks  bill  left,  on  that  part 
where  the  afcent  is  the  leab  difficult  ;  and  the  fword  was 
found  in  cutting  a  trench  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the 
outer  ditch,  at  the  depth  of  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  a 
piece  of  old  pabure  ground  :  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
other  articles  of  antiquity  have  been  difcovered  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

The  fword  was  broken  into  three  parts  in  digging  it  up, 
and  has  been  riveted  fince.  The  workman  who  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  doing  this  at  firb  thought  that  it  was  made  of  cop- 
1  per, 
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per,  but  was  afterwards  of  a  different  opinion,  though  he 
cannot  afcertain  of  what  other  metal  it  is  compofed  ;  it 
has  not  thofe  qualities  which  are  laid  to  belong  to  copper, 
though  poflibly  thofe  qualities  may  have  been  deftroyed  by 
the  inflrument  lying  fo  long  in  the  earth. 

Alveton,  Elveton,  now  Alton,  is  a  caflle  more  antient 
than  the  Norman  Conqueff.  In  the  2  2d  of  Henry  II.  Ber¬ 
tram  de  Verdun  was  lord  of  it,  whole  refidence  it  was,  and 
that  of  the  family,  till  the  3d  of  Edward  II.  During  the 
minority  of  Thomas  de  Verdun,  William  Fitz  Richard  had 
the  care  of  his  eflates  ;  and  in  his  accounts  we  find  ten  pounds 
for  half  a  year’s  maintenance  of  foldiers  and  l'ervants  in  this 
caflle.  7  Richard  I.  the  manor  had  not  lefs  than  ten  (fome 
fay  fourteen)  villages  belonging  to  it.  Male  iffue  failing,  it 
came  by  marriage  to  the  Furnivals,  who  held  it  for  twofuc- 
cefiions  ;  when,  by  the  fame  means,  it  came  to  Thomas  Ne- 
vil,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Weflmoreland  ;  but,  he  alfo  lea¬ 
ving  only  a  daughter,  it  palled  by  her  with  her  other  eftates 
to  the  famous  Sir  John  Talbot,  who  in  right  of  his  wife  was 
lord  of  this  caflle  and  lord  Furnival,  but  afterwards  created 
earl  of  Shrewfbury,  in  which  family  it  (till  remains. 

Bertram,  fon  to  the  noble  Norman  Verdon, 

Founded  the  famous  abbey  of  Croxden. 

When  Henry  the  Second  was  England’s  king, 

He  did  performe  this  very  great  thing 
In  the  yeare  one  thoufand  one  hundred  feventy-fix. 

Upon  this  great  work  he  his  mind  he  did  fix  ; 

He  dedicated  it  unto  St.  Marv, 

Of  the  order  of  Eernardine  monks  to  be 
One  hundred  pounds  fix  fhillings  and  fene  pence 
In  lands  he  gave  for  its  defenfe, 

7 
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Befides  many  other  great  gifts  gine 
By  perfons  devout  for  to  gaine  heaven, 

Which,  in  its  profperity  were  it  to  be  fold. 

Were  worth  many  thoufand  pounds  in  gold. 

This  account  was  communicated  by  Mr.  Robert  Barbor, 
dated  Charterhoufe,  31  January,  1793. 

PI.  XX.  exhibits  a  fpur  found  in  Towton  field  near  York. 
Motto,  “  <£n  iota!  rnttout  tout  mon  coetd* 
Exhibited  November  8,  1792. 

PI.  XXI.  is  a  drinking-horn,  in  the  poffeffion  of  Owen 
Saluffiury  Brereton,  Efq.  found  two  feet  under  ground  in  a 
village  in  Iceland. 


To  the  Rev.  J.  Brand,  Secretary  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 

London. 


Read  January  23,  1  794- 


Sir, 

M  O  N  G  fome  deeds  in  my  poffeffion  that  belong 


ii  to  his  Majefty’s  Office  of  Ordnance  is  one  which  I 
have  the  pleafure  to  tranfmit  to  you,  and  with  it  a  corredl 
copy.  It  is  dated  the  20th  of  January  in  the  30th  year  of 
the  reign  of  king  Henry  VIII.  and  is  of  that  fpecies  of  in- 
ftrument  which,  in  office  language,  is  emphatically  ftyled  an 
Indenture .  The  king,  it  feems,  had  appointed  commif- 
fioners  under  his  privy  feal  to  receive  from  Sir  Thomas 
Clifford,  the  captain  or  governor  of  Berwick  caftie,  pof- 
feffion  of  the  town,  with  the  cattle,  tower,  ordnance,  arms, 
and  military  (tores  and  utenfils,  and  to  deliver  them  into 
the  charge  of  his  fucceffor,  Sir  William  Ewer,  otherwife 
Ivers ;  which  delivery  was  performed  by  their  executing  an 
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inftrument,  of  which  this  is  the  counterpart.  The  com- 
mi  ill  oners  were,  Sir  Chriftopher  Morris  at  that  time  mailer 
of  the  ordnance,  though  not  fo  defcribed  in  the  indenture, 
Sir  Reynold  Carnaby,  and  Robert  Collingwood,  Lionel 
Gray,  and  John  Horiley,  efquires.  And  it  appears,  from 
an  aukward  recital  of  the  privy  feal,  that  the  delivery  of  the 
town,  & c  was  intended  to  have  taken  place  on  the  nth  or 
1 2th  day  of  the  month  ;  but,  that  on  account  of  the  abfence 
of  Sir  Chriftopher  Morris,  one  of  the  commiffioners,  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  that  part  of  the  commiilion  was  deferred  until  the 
20th,  a  ciicumftance  which  the  military  exadlnefs  of  the 
parties  did  not  permit  them  to  pafs  over  in  filence. 

1l  here  is  nothing  in  the  inftrument  that  I  am  aware  of, 
either  in  its  form  or  fubjedt  matter,  to  gratify  the  curiofity 
of  an  experienced  antiquary.  At  the  fame  time,  as  it  ihews 
the  mode  of  inveftilure,  or  adl  of  giving  poffeffion  in  thofe 
days  to  the  governors  of  forfeited  places,  and  contains  the 
names  of  feveral  pieces  of  ordnance  and  military  weapons,  as 
alfo  of  fome  implements  cf  houfehold  that  are  now  no  longer 
in  ufe,  you  may,  perhaps,  deem  it  not  too  infignificant 
for  communication.  Should  you  be  of  that  opinion,  I  re- 
quelt  you  will  do  me  the  honour  to  lay  it  before  the  Society. 

I  am, 

With  great  efteem  and  regard. 

Sir, 

Your  moil  obedient, 


Bajinghall  Jlreet , 

2 3^  January ,  1794* 


and  mod  humble  Servant, 

ROBERT  SMITH, 
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1 539-  (c°py)- 


The  Indenture  of  die  Caftell  of  Berwyke,  Sir  William  Ewre, 
alias  Ivers,  Capytayn  of  the  fayd  Caftell. 

Til  Y  S  Indenture  made  at  the  towne  of  Berwyke  upon 
Twede,  the  20th  daye  of  the  moneth  of  January,  in 
the  thirti  yere  of  ye  reigne  off  our  foverain  lorde  kinge  Henry 
the  8th.  bitwene  Sir  Chriftopher  Moryce  and  Sir'RaynoId 
Carnaby  knightes,  Robert  Collynwood,  Leonell  Graye,  and 
John  Horfeley,  efquires,  commiffioners  affigned  and  aucto- 
rifed  by  our  fayd  foverain  lorde  the  king’s  highnefs.  That 
whereas  the  king’s  highnes  hath  diretffyd  his  commif- 
fyon  under  his  privy  feale,  by  the  fayd  commiffioners  bering 
date  at  the  pallays  off  Weftmynfter  the  2 2d  daye  of  the 
moneth  of  December  lafte  pafte,  wherin  ys  contayned  the 
refoorte  of  the  fayd  commiffioners  to  the  towne  off  Berwyke^ 
at  the  nth  or  12th  daye  of  the  faid  moneth  of  January,  to 
refeave  the  fame  towne,  caftell,  and  towre  of  Berwyke,  wyth 
all  the  kayes  of  the  lokks  of  all  the  gaytes  and  pofterns  off 
the  faid  toune,  caftell,  and  towre,  as  alfo  all  the  ordinaunces, 
municyons,  artillarye,  and  other  habilyments  of  war  re  therto 
belongynge,  of  Sir  Thomas  Clyfford,  or  his  affigns.  And  to 
deliver  the  faid  tounc,  caftell,  and  towre,  with  all  the  orde- 
naunces,  municyons,  artillarye,  and  other  habilyments  off  warre 
therto  belonginge,  into  the  handes,  cuftodye,  and  poffeffyon  of 
Sir  Willyam  Ewry,  alias  Ivers,  knight,  on  the  oon  partye,  and 
the  faid  Sir  Willyam  Ewry,  alias  Ivers,  on  the  other  partye, 
witneffeth,  that  the  faid  commiffyoners,  according  to  the  fayd 
commiffion,  have  refeavyd  and  delyvered  the  fayd  toune, 

K  k  k  2  caftell. 
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caftell,  and  towre  of  the  Brydge,  with  ail  the  kayes  of  the 
lokks  of  all  the  gaites,  pofterns,  as  alfo  with  all  the  orde- 
naunces,  municyons,  artillarye,  and  habillyments  of  warre 
thereto  belonginge,  into  the  handes,  cuftodye,  and  poftef- 
fyon  of  Sir  William  Ewry,  alias  Ivers,  to  the  king’s  ufe?  the 
20th  daye  of  January  aforefayd.  Neverthelefs,  the  faid  Sir 
William  Ewry,  alias  Ivers,  was  prefent  and  redy,  at  the 
faid  towne  of  Berwyke,  with  foure  of  the  faid  commiftioners, 
at  the  1 2th  daye  of  January  aforefayd,  according  to  the 
effe£te  of  the  fayd  commiffion,  to  have  refeavyd  the  faid 
towne,  cartel,  and  towre  ;  butt  that  oonly  for  the  abfence  of 
Sir  Chriftopher  Moryce  at  the  faid  12  daye  off  January,  the 
delyvery  of  the  fayd  towne,  caftell,  and  towre,  was  dyffary’d 
unto  his  commyng  to  the  faid  towne  of  Berwyke,  whych  was 
the  19th  daye  of  January,  and  fo  the  20th  daye  of  the  faid 
moneth  of  January  the  fayd  commiftioners  delyvered  to  the 
fayd  Syr  William  Ewers,  alias  Ivers,  the  fayd  towne,  caftell, 
and  towre,  with  all  the  ordenaunces,  municyons,  artillarye, 
and  habyllyments  off  warre  therto  belonginge,  as  by  parti- 
culer  parcelles  hereafter  enfuyth,  befydes  the  implements 
wyche  ar  conteyned  in  a  cedull  unto  thys  prefent  indentures 
annexed  ;  That  ys  to  faye  fyrfte,  at  the  hall  doore  wt.in  the 
faid  caftell,  a  double  cannon  of  braffe,  unmountyd,  with 
feven  fcore  and  two  fhotte  of  iron  for  the  fame,  two  bom- 
bardilles  of  iron,  unmountyd,  and  a  chambar  of  iron  for 
either  of  the  fame,  with  39  fhotte  of  ftoone  for  the  fame 
bombardelles,  foure  fcore  and  five  fhotte  of  iron  for  a  demy 
cannon,  31  ftoone  fhotte  and  no  pece  for  them  ;  Item  in  the 
Bownkell  towre,  three  ferpentynes  ftokkyd  and  bound  with 
iron  with  forlookks,  and  two  chambars  of  iron  for  every  of 
the  fame,  two  fledges  of  iron,  a  fowler  of  iron  ftokked  and 
bounde  with  iron,  with,  foriok  and  fyxe  chambars  for  the 

fame* 
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fame,  and  upon  the  hed  of  the  fame  towre  a  faker  of  braffe  of 
the  fyer  brande  of  Homfreys  makinge,  mountyd  uppon  ihod 
whelys,  with  ladell  and  fponge,  a  fawcon  of  braffe  called 
the  Porteculles,  of  Homfrey’s  makinge,  mounty’d  upon 
fhod  whelys,  with  ladell  ane  fpounge.  Item  in  Clayton’s 
towre,  thre  ferpentynes,  ftokked  and  bounde  with  iron,  a 
payre  of  olde  faker  whelys  bounde  with  iron,  and  uppon  the 
fame  towre  hed  a  faker  of  braffe  of  Scottyfhe  makinge, 
mouty’d  upon  fhod  whelys,  with  ladell  and  fpounge.  Item 
uppon  the  walles  at  the  bakehoufe  ende  a  faker  of  braffe  of 
Skottyfhe  makinge,  called  the  Thyfell,  mountyd  upon  fhod 
whelys,  with  ladell  and  fpounge,  a  faucon  of  braffe  of  Hom¬ 
frey’s  makinge,  mountyd  with  fhod  whelys,  with  ladell  and 
fpounge.  Item  upon  the  leades  over  the  greate  chambar  to¬ 
ward  the  water,  a  chympney,  a  cubburde,  a  little  table, 
twoo  treftels,  a  payr  of  tongs,  a  porr,  a  fyre  fhovell  of  iron, 
8  lokks,  and  fyxe  keyes  for  the  doores  of  the  fame  Cham- 
bars. 

Item  in  the  cellar.  Two  payr  of  geefts  of  woode,  a  little 
armerye,  a  ftandynge-board,  a  lok  and  a  keye  for  the  doer 
of  the  fame  howfe. 

Item  in  the  wardrope  chambar.  Two  beddes,  and  a  lok 
and  a  keye  for  the  doer  of  the  fame  houfe. 

Item  in  two  chambars  above  the  kytchen.  Two  beds, 
with  a  lok  and  a  key  for  either  chambar  doer. 

Item  in  the  poorters  lodge.  A  ftande-bed,  a  little  burde, 
a  fourme,  and  oon  amerye. 

Item  in  the  chappell.  A  chefle  with  a  lok  and  a  keye  to 
the  fame,  oon  olde  'maffe-boke,  a  longe  fourme,  a  fhorte 
fourme,  a  bell. 

Item  in  the  chappell  chamber  and  the  chambar  behynde 
the  chappel.  3  bedds,  with  a  lok  and  a  keye  for  either 
doer. 


Item 
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Item  in  two  chambers  in  the  dungeon,  6  bedds. 

Item  in  two  chambers  in  the  gonners  towre.  3  bedds,  a 
long  burde,  two  trellels,  a  lok  and  a  keye  for  the  doer  of 
either  chamber. 

Item  in  the  chamber  above  the  Weft  gayte.  A  bed  and  a 
lok  and  a  key  for  the  doer. 

Item  in  the  conhable  chambar,  2  bedds,  2  fourmes,  a  lok 
and  a  key  for  the  dore. 

Item  in  the  kytchyn.  A  greate  chymney  of  iron,  a  payre 
of  galioes  of  iron  for  the  lame,  thre  crooks  of  iron,  2  greate 
raks  of  iron,  a  porr  of  iron,  2  fpytts,  a  fmall  rake  of  iron, 
3  dreflynge  bourdes,  a  payer  of  muftarde  ftoones,  a  panne 
fett  in  a  fonrys.  In  the  paftry,  a  greate  bourde.  In  the 
larder,  a  bourde,  a  greate  chefte. 

Item  in  the  bakehoufe.  3  trowes  of  wroode  with  coverings, 
two  peales,  oon  iron  por,  a  lok  and  a  keye  for  the  doer. 

Item  in  the  brewhoufe  of  the  greens.  A  copper  panne, 
two  coop  kettelles,  a  wort  trowe,  4  oores,  6  tubbys,  an  iron 
porr. 

Fawcon  of  bralfe  of  the  her  brande  with  oon  olde  ftokke 
nppon  fhod  whelys,  with  ladell  and  fpounge.  Item  upon 
the  olde  towre  hed,  a  fawcon  of  bralfe,  of  the  fyre  brande 
mountyd  upon  fhod  whelys.  Item  in  the  littel  houfe  in  the 
walle  befyde  Bownkill  towre  22  llraks  of  iron  for  faker 
whelys,  28  lliotte  of  leade  for  a  fawcon,  two  bollts  of  iron 
with  rampaires,  and  thre  houpes  of  iron,  a  payre  olde 
faker  whelys  bounde  with  iron.  Item  in  the  hawke  howfe, 
half  a  lafte  of  gunpowder,  41  black  bylls  helvyd,  44  byll 
heeds  unhelvyd,  24  lhotte  of  iron  for  a  faker,  four  fhott  of 
iron  for  a  demy  culveryn,  a  greate  bralfe  morter,  with  a 
peltell  of  iron  for  making  of  powder.  Item  in  the  gonner’s 

chambar 
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chambar  23  hagbufshes  of  iron,  2  hagbnfhes  of  braife,  1 1 
chambars  for  ierpentyne,  a  chambar  of  iron  without  a  hawll, 
a  (lamp  of  iron  with  hagbufshes  wyth  a  worme  at  the  ende. 
Item  in  th’  ordenaunce  houfe  in  the  doungeon  four  fcore 
fpads,  and  oon  iliod  with  iron,  thre  fcore  and  five  fchovells 
ihod  with  iron,  40  pykeaxes  helvyd,  53  bowes  of  yough 
wraiks,  26  dofyn  boweffrings,  27  hoole  barelles,  and  fifty 
and  7  half  barrelles  of  gonnepowder,  15  pece  of  lettes  cal- 
teroopes,  a  barrell  full  of  cole,  14  payr  of  dowlays  for 
wheles,  23  bolts  of  iron  for  ordenaunce,  5  boundes  of  iron 
for  gonne  ftokks,  a  barre  of  iron  for  oon  axeltre,  5  lynfpynnes 
of  iron,  two  forlookks  for  ftokk  to  ordenaunce,  a  moulde  of 
iron  for  a  ferpentyne,  thre  chaynes  of  iron,  a  barre  of  iron 
for  a  windoes,  23  llracks  of  iron  for  faker  and  fawcon  whelys, 
24  houpes  of  iron,  3  boxes  of  iron,  two  creffetts,  fyxe  hon- 
dreth  lhotte  of  leade  for  a  ferpentyne,  thre  hundreth  Ihotte 
of  leade  for  a  fawcon,  four  fcore  ihotte  of  leade  for  a  flang, 
16  ihotte  of  leade  for  a  faker,  two  hundreth  ihotte  of  leade 
for  hagbushes,  a  greate  axeltry.  Item  in  the  armery  above 
the  hall  9  old  fallets,  foure  payr  almane  ryvetts  good,  15 
payr  almaine  ryvetts  ruffcy  and  brokyn,  fyxe  (tele  gorgets,  5 
payre  of  fplents,  a  barrell  and  a  hawlk  for  a  gynne.  Item  in 
th’  ordenaunce  houfe  above  the  armery,  1 3  fcore  and  5 
fheves  of  arroes,  13  hedftalles,  51  horfe-coliers,  51  olde 
horfe-tracys,  a  greate  hawfer,  5  fcore  and  13  moryfpykes, 
thre  ihevers  of  braife,  1 1  creffetts  of  iron,  two  cheils  for  ar- 
rowys.  Item  in  the  towre  at  th’  end  of  the  whyte  walle,  8 
double  hagbufhes.  Item  in  the  towre  of  the  bridge  upon  the 
hed  of  the  fame,  a  ferpentyne  of  braife  mountyd  upon  oon 
olde  (tok,  with  ihod  wheles  with  ladell  and  fpounge,  12  fhott 
of  leade  for  the  fame.  Item  benethe  in  the  fame  towre,  ten 
hagbufshes  of  iron  with  thre  fcore  ihotte  of  lead  for  the  fame, 

a  fledge 
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a  fledge  of  iron,  30  fhotte  of  leade  for  a  fawcon,  thre  tref- 
telles  for  hagbufshes,  a  ledder  bag  wyth  powder.  In  witnefle 
whereof  to  the  partyes  of  thiefe  indentures  the  fayd  commif- 
fyoners  and  Sir  William  Ewry,  alias  Ivers,  have  inter¬ 
changeably  fette  their  feales  and  fubfcribyd  with  their  owne 
handes  the  daye  and  year  abovefayd. 

Wyllm  Ewre  p 


Implements  of  Houfehold  remainynge  in  the  King’s  Caflell 

aforefayd,  and  delyvered  as  abovefayd  hereafter  doith  enfue. 

Fyrfle  in  the  hall.  4  greate  flandyng  tables,  with  fourmes 
for  either  fyde  of  the  fame,  a  cubbard,  a  payre  of  flokks  of 
wood,  a  paire  of  tongs,  a  fyre  fhovell  of  iron. 

Item  in  the  little  houfe  in  the  fyde  of  the  hall.  A  bed, 
with  a  lok  and  a  keye  for  the  doore  of  the  fame  howfe. 

Item  in  the  pantre.  A  longe  bynge  of  okyn  thymbar,  with 
thre  particyons,  a  little  armerye  of  of  woode,  a  little  lokker 
with  a  fhelf  of  woode,  a  chypynge-burd,  with  a  lok  and  a 
keye  for  the  doore  of  the  fame  howfe. 

Item  in  the  buttre.  4  payer  of  geefts  of  woode  dormint, 
two  payer  of  geefts  movable,  a  cubburd,  with  a  lok  and  a 
key  for  the  door  of  the  fame  howfe. 

Item  in  the  great  chamber.  Two  longe  tabelles,  with  two 
treftelles,  2  fourmes,  3  bufFett-ftooles,  two  chayres,  a  little 
table,  oon  iron  chympney,  a  cubburde. 

Item  in  the  capitaines  chamber,  with  three  other  chambers 
nigh  the  fame.  3  beddes,  a  clofle-preffe,  with  a  lokrand  a 
keye,  oon  iron. 
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ABLUTION  after  communicating 

.  3S*-3S2 

Abfts  320,  330,  346  ;  in  Gothic 
churches  335 

Aftceon,  hiftory  of,  on  coins  and  pave¬ 
ments  36 

Admirals  Englifh  155 

St.  Alban's  font  135  ;  altar  ib, 

Alexander  II.  king  of  Scotland,  his  char¬ 
ter  of  inveftiture  46 

Alfieres  40 1 

Alfil  400 

Alfin  ib. 

Alfino  40 1 

Almery  358 

Altar  in  the  temple  of  Diana  atEphefus  9 

- in  the  middle  of  churches  329 

Altars  of  wood  359  ;  flone  360,  361, 
359 »  portable  ib. ;  confecration  of 
ib. ;  great  378;  but  one  in  the  Greek 
church  377  ;  multiplied  in  the  Ro¬ 
man  ib. 

— '■  parochial,  in  monaflic  and  other 

churches  136,  139 

■  -  at  CafUefteads,  64,  65,  66,  67, 

68,  69 

Alton  caftle,  428,  429  \  fword  found  at, 
428 

Alyhyn  400 

Ambons  32O — 368 

Amula  152 

Analogy  between  antient  monuments 

33—37 

Vol.  XI. 


Appropriation  of  churches  390 

Aquimarilcy  Aquamanile  152 

Archbifhop’s  feat  at  Canterbury  326  ; 
at  Sens,  339 

Archer  at  chefs  -402 

Arches  of  hone  feats  angular,  392 — 
adorned  with  zigzag  work  392 

Archite&s,  monks  391 

Archite&ure,  naval  Britifh,  memoir  on 

154—199 

- Gothic,  particulars  of  367 

Armerlum  358 

Armour,  cuirafleers  98  ;  tilting  ib. 
white  ib.  ;  of  Toyras  provilion  99  ; 
ofHenryVIII.  101  ;  horfe  for  prince 
Henry  101  ;  Henry  VII.  Vill  Ed¬ 
ward  III.  Charles  I.  Edward  and 
Henry  VI.  earl  of  Leicefter  and  duke 
of  Suffolk,  102  j  William  the  Con¬ 
queror,  Charles  I.  and  It.  foot  for 
Henry  VIII.  103 

Armoury  in  the  Tower,  hiftory  of  98 
Arms  of  Torthorwold  ~  107 

- of  Rookwood  406 

Artificers’  wages  202 

Arundel ,  lady  Blanch,  defends  Wardour 
caftle  415,  416 

Affeflment  for  provifion  for  the  king’s 
houfhold  204 — 207 

Aufin  400 

Aula  Nova  at  Canterbury  1C9 

Auxerrey  council  of  1 14 — 116 

Awfin  400 

Axedrez,  328 
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Back  bread  placket 

98 

Backes 

ib. 

Bacnlum  More  of  Lefmore 

47 

Badow,  Great,  feats 

374 

Bapchild ,  pifcina  at  352  ; 

church  de- 

fcribed  353 
Baptifm,  orders  about  adminidration  of 
1 1 6,  1 17;  inftituted  among  the 

Saxons  123;  times  for  124  ;  admi- 
niftered  by  midwives  125  ;  aiiufed  in 
cathedrals  139 

Baptifmal  water,  dire&ions  about  12 1 
veffel  126.  150  ;  church,  what  135 
Baptifterium  ii8;  double  meaning  of 
1 19 — 120;  how  underflood  by  Lynd- 
wood  121 

Baptiflery  at  Canterbury  107 — 1 14  ; 
dead  not  to  be  buried  in  115;  one 
for  two  churches,  1 16;  in  villages,  ib.; 
at  Florence  ib. ;  Luton  120  ;  not  at 
Durham  137 

Farbes  for  bejies  IOO 

Bark  of  trees  furnifhed  the  invention  of 
printing,  284.  288 

Barker,  Mr  communicates  rates  of 
wages  in  Rutlandfhire  200 

Baftlica,  what  318 — 324 

Bafons  in  churches  349,  350.  365 
Bath  confecrated  127 

Beavers  95 

Biavoir ,  Dr.  affifted  Mr.  Goflling  no 
Becket ,  his  murder  on  a  feal  87 

Beech  bark  fuggeded  the  invention  of 
printing  ib.  ib. 

Belatucader ,  infcription  to  65 

Bell,  infcription  on  369 

Benefices  fubjeft  to  the  charge  of  a  dea¬ 
con  and  fubdeacon  387 

Benitier  365 

Btrwick  caflle,  indenture  on  the  de¬ 
livery  of  431 — 43  1. 

Biiknacre  priory,  account  of  255  — 
266;  its  poffefTors  255;  priors  262  ; 
prefent  flate  of  266 

Bickernes  JOO 

Bicknor ,  church,  antient  335 

Bifltpp  at  chefs,  4C0.  403 


179 
40  b 

372 
43  2 


Bifltops,  titular  or  fuffragan  345; 
Bifhop's  feat  326-7,  328  :  at  Canter¬ 
bury  and  Norwich,  382,  383. — 

chair  in  cathedrals,  383. 

Bake,  admiral 
Boat  at  chefs 
Bobbing,  feats  at 
Bolton  church  424 ;  font  425 
Bombardilles 
Books  for  churches,  by  whom  furnifhed 
and  bound  362 

Bownhill  tower  at  Berwick  433 

Boy,  votive  figure  of  24,  35 

Boys,  Mr.  his  obfervations  on  Kits 
Coty  houfe  38 — 44 

Brafs  veffel  found  near  Dumfries  105 
Bray,  Mr.  communicates  a  wardrobe 
account  of  prince  Henry  88 

Breads  98 

Bricklayers’  wages  203 

Bumbafl  90,  91 

Burgred ,  coin  of  84 


107 

294 

170 


Cables  improved 

Calibre  of  guns  187- 

Calibres  of  Englifh  cannon 
Calvus  at  chefs  404 

Camberwell,  feats  374 

Cambray ,  celebrant’s  feat  at  236 

Camerici  94 — 96 

Cancelli  o2o 

Cannon,  antiquity  of  155;  various  in 
England  170 — brafs  ib. ;  iron  ib. 

- of  Homfrays  making  433 

- of  Scottifhe  making  ib. 

Canterbury,  baptiflery  at  1 14  ;  Cuth- 
bert’s  church  115;  church  of  St.. 
John  the  Baptift  adjoining  the  ca¬ 
thedral  1 15  ;  cathedral,  dedication  of 
379,  380  ;  rebuilt  and  repaired  ib. 
ib.  ;  no  traces  of  done  feats  in  the 
choir  381,  382;  obfervations  on  by 
Mr.  Denne 

Capitellum  and  Capitulum  diftinguifhed  9 
Capflern  to  weigh  anchors  166 

Caracks  178 

Car- 


CarlYl'E,  Mr.  his  account  of  Roman 
antiquities  at  Cafilefteads,  and  elfe- 
vvhere  in  Cumberland  63 — 71 

Carpenters’  wages  203 

Cattle  at  chefs  407 

Cajlleftead ,  Roman  antiquities  at  63 — 7 1 
Cate/by  nunnery  church  had  a  parochial 
altar  z  36 

Cathedrals,  whether  they  had  fonts  131 
— or  baptifm  139 

Ca'vendijh  family,  Mr.  Ruggles’  obferva- 
tions  on  50 — 62  ;  pedigree  52.  62  ; 
eftate  alienated  59;  manfion  60; 
epitaphs  61;  arms  57.  58.  61; 

John,  chief  juftice  54  ;  his  will  555 
Andrew  56  ;  William,  mercer  57. 
59 ;  Robert,  ferjeant  at  law  57  ; 
Thomas  58  ;  Thomas,  clerk  of  the 
pipe  58;  George  59;  William  59  ; 
Overhall  manor  58 

C.axton ,  his  treat! fe  on  chefs  406.  409 
Celebration  of  mafs  396 

Celt,  brafs  428 

Centaur  at  chefs  405 

Cejjblis ,  jacobus  clc ,  his  treatife  on  cheis 
401  ;  tranflated  by  Caxton  407 — 409 
Chain  pump  166 

Chair  prefented  by  Edward  I.  to  Weft- 
minfter  abbey  330 

Chair  of  ftate  in  churches  322  ;  epif- 
copal  at  Norwich  32 3;  archiepifco- 
pal  at  Canterbury  ib. 

Chalk ,  church  defcribed  365-8  ;  fingle 
feat  in  343.  361  ;  feneftella  357  ; 

holy  water  hafon  366  ;  chantry 
368 — reading  defk  ib.  ;  rood  ib. — 
anniverfaries  and  benefactions  to  369 
account  of  the  manor  and  church  362 
Chambar  .  432 

Chancel,  women  not  admitted  into  388 
patrons  admitted  into,  389-2  ;  to 
be  built  or  repaired  by  redlors  or 
impropriators  363 

Charlemagne ,  his  chefs  board  405 

Charles  I.  and  11.  horfe  and  foot  armour 


E  X. 

439 

Chatham,  feats 

393 

Chair  an  z 

0 

397 

Cberfiphr&n  architect 

of  the  temple  of 

Diana  at  Ephefus  8,  16 

Chefs,  Mr.  Doufe’s  obfervations  on, 
397 — 410  — invented  by  the  Hindoos 
397 

Chelfmen  called  famiha  409 

Chefsrook  406 

Churches,  collegiate  and  parochial  135 
- the  firtt  Chriftian  318  ;  pa¬ 
rochial  vifit2tion  of  by  the  bilhop  326 
antient,  without  feats  376 — 


77 


Churchwardens’  accounts 
Ciborium 


31 


Clrencejier ,  bronze  figure  parallelled  ^ 


I.  his  navy 

II.  his  navy, 


1O2 — 103 
174 

181 — 187 


Chatham,  St.  Bartholomew’  chapel  has  a 
circular  Eaft  end  335 


369 

5* 
6 

Clarke,  Mr.  Charles,  his  obferva¬ 
tions  on  epifcopal  chairs,  ftone  feats, 
and  pifeinas,  fee.  317 — 374;  his 
opinion  reviewed  by  Mr.  Denne  375 
Clauflrnmaltai  is  .338 

Cliff. \  dole  of  bread  at  difeontinued  369  ; 
feats  374 

Clifton  font  leaden  122 

Ciofcburn  well,  brafs  pot  found  in  425 
Cobh  am,  feats  373 

Cocicleus ,  infeription  to  70 

Collar,  Spanilh,  for  torture  100 

Collegiate  church  parochial  J35 

Combing  of  monks,  directions  about 

1 10  — in 

Conduct  money  162 

Side  hunting  coat  92 

Confeffionary,  a  crypt  378 

ConfeJJus  330 

- - cleriorum  322.  345 ;  at  Sens 

339;  triple  341  ;  double  3433  fingle 
343  ;  in  parilh  churches  326 
Cony,  Thomas,  his  hiftory  22 — 23  ; 

houfhold  book  24 — 33 
Corbeil ,  feats  for  celebrating  clergy  338 

- wooden  feats  in  a  church  391 

Corboils  368 

Cordage,  improvement  in  194 — 195 
Coin  of  Burgred  84 

Cornwall ,  antiquities  found  in  farther 
illuftrated  83 

Coronation  chair  of  Scotland  395 
Corjellis ,  his  hiftory  difeufted  231.  26 
L  1 1  2  Colter , 


44° 
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Co/hr,  bis  pretenfions  to  introducing 
printing  at  Harlem  examined  281 — 

3°8 

Coter flock ,  feats  and  lavatory  394 

Co-<i'.ng\  feats  372 

Crayer,  a  lhip  162 

Creurntia ,  what  354 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  bis  navy  179,  180 
Ctcfi'ho  built  the  temple  of  Diana  at 
Ephefus  8 

Cult  mu,  king  of  Scotland,  invefls  an 
efiate  by  a  fword  49 

Culet  99 

Cuaibc'land,  Roman  antiquities  in  63 — 

7i 

Cup,  fiiver,  found  in  Cornwall  83 

- antient,  belongiug  to  Glaffen- 

bury  abbey  41 1 

Cufhes  98 

Cuthbert’s  church  at  Cantebury  1 1 5 


D 


Dalgaren  font  1 07 

Dartnth  font  122;  church,  its  vaulted 
Eaft  end  335 

Deacon  and  lubdeacon  united  in  a 
benefice  387 

D  elfin  0  4O1 

Denne,  Mr.  on  the  burning  of  St. 
Paul’s  church,  72;  on  the  lavatory 
at  Canterbury  cathedral  108  ;  brief 
furvey  of  Canterbury  cathedral  375 
—380  review  of  Mr,  Clarke’s  opi¬ 
nion  on  feats  381 — 396 
Diaconicon  3  3 1 

Diana ,  her  temple  at  Ephefus  illuflrated 
j — 2 1  ;  her  image,  of  what  made,  10, 
U;  whether  of  gold  10  ;  her  ihrines 
10,  11  ;  temp.,  s  in  different  places  17 
Dlgges,  Thomas,  his  plan  for  impro¬ 
ving  Dover  haven  212 — 254 

Dijon ,  Benedictine  church  at  329 — 
chair  for  the  prieft  337,  395 
Difcipu  inee,  infcnption  to  67 

Dole  of  bread  369 

Doors  of  the  temple  at  Ephefus  1 1 
Douce,  Mr.  on  chefs  397 

Dover,  haven  and  mole,  plan  for  im¬ 
proving  212 — 254 

Dromedary  406 


Dumfries ,  brafs  veffel  found  near  105 
Duncore  font  ib* 

Dunfcore  font  *06 

Durand ,  fome  account  of  348 

- does  not  mention  the  flone 

feats  392 

Durham ,  lavatory  at  113 


E 


Eaft  end  of  churches,  round,  a  mark 
of  antiquity  335 

Echecs  398 

Edward  1.  gives  the  coronation  chair 
of  Scotland  to  Weftminfter  Abbey 

395 

- III.  and  IV.  horfe  armour  102 

- - IV.  his  navy  156 

■  — ■  V I.  his  navy  158 

E.eph  401 

Elephant  at  chefs  404,  4°8 

El.zabeth ,  her  navy  169 

Ex?,“>5]  401 

EXf^a?  J 

Epbfus,  temple  of  Diana  at,  a  pafTage 
in  Pliny  concerning  it  explained  1  — 

21 

Epiftle  not  always  read  by  the  prieft  342 
Epitaph  on  Guttenburg  298 

Efculapius ,  figure  of,  illuflrated  35 
Evejham  abbey  font  137 

Evocaius ,  Ex  Evocato ,  what  70 

Ewry,  Sir  William  431 

Exhcara  346 

Eynesford church,  circular  at  the  eaft  end 

ib, 

F 

Faith's,  St.  church  under  St.  Paul’s  140 
Falconer,  Mr.  on  the  temple  of  Di¬ 
ana  at  Ephefus  1 — 21 

Faldefiarium  322 

Familia  applied  to  chefs-men  408 
Farmingham  font  J23 

Faulcon,  a  cannon  170 

Fawcon,  a  cannon  433,  434 

Peers  399 — 40O 

Fenefiella  357 — fhelf  in  it,  348.  354  ; 
357  ;  at  Bapchild,  353  ;  Cowling, 
357  ;  Milton  and  Chalk,  ib. ;  Mr. 
Denne’s  opinion  on,  376. 


Ffynnon 


INDEX. 
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Ffynnon  vair  127 

Fibula,  copper  425 

Fierce ,  Fierges,  at  chefs  399 — 400 
Fil  40 1 

Fijlula ,  or  Italian  pipe  defcribed  87 
Fons  and  Forties  118,119 

■■■ .  the  name  of  the  water-bafon  15 1 

Fonts  in  Scotland  106,  107;  at  Mor¬ 
ton,  Dalgaron,  Dunfere,  Moufwald, 
Duncore,  ib. ;  at  Gaieta,  adorned 
with  Pagan  bas  reliefs,  115;  St. 
Martin’s,  Canterbury,  117;  Luton, 
120;  at  Shorne  and  Southfleet,  121 
— 123  ;  Wilmington  and  Darenth, 
122;  Offam,  123 — 137;  their  anti¬ 
quity  in  Winchetter  and  Lincoln 
cathedrals,  13?,  134;  in  Rochefter 
cathedral,  and  St.  Nicholas  church 
there,  136  ;  at  St.  Alban's,  135  ; 
Rornfey,  136,  137  ;  Sherborne, 

136;  Evefham,  137;  Newminfter, 
137  ;  not  in  Peterborough  cathedral, 
1 41  ;  prefented  bv  Bifhop  Warner 
toCanteibury  cathedral,  142 — 148; 
in  England,  118  ;  in  a  pew,  120  ; 
to  be  covered,  i?0;  let  againft  a 
pillar,  121  ,  materials  oi,  122; 
Jeaden,  ib.  ;  one  or  more,  126  ; 
Bolton,  incription  on  42^;  in  what 
churches,  and  it  in  cathedrals,  131  ; 
to  be  furrounded  by  lattices,  149; 
15° 

Font  hone,  152 

Fool  at  chefs  401 — 402 

Fortefcue ,  Mr.  his  collections  154 

Frizade  92 

Fufo-fculptile  types,  304.  306,  307.  315 
Fujt  carries  printing  to  Mentz  285  — 

287 

Fuftian,  millen  95 


Gaieta,  font  at  115 

GaIlo*>ez  tranflated  le  pelerin  de  vie  hu- 
muine  .j1 

Gaunt,  John  of,  his  armour,  <  >~- 
hear<e  00 

Gauntlets,  Flemiih  99 

Genfn^  i\icKu,las>  lcpara  :  ,r  •  utr 

302 


Gillingham  church,  three  feats  344.  372 
GlaJJenbury  abbey,  413,  414;  wooden 
cup  belonging  to  41 1 

Glinde ,  John,  his  feal  426 — arms  427. 
Gloves  93 

GolofTes  93 

Golloffians  9^ 

Geftling ,  Mr.  his  miflake  about  the  la¬ 
vatory  at  Cambridge  108 

Gough,  Mr.  on  the  analogy  between 
certain  monuments,  33 — 37  ;  on  a 
-  Greek  infcription  in  London,  48,  49 
Grand  guards  99 

Old  grave  99 

Grecian  temple  at  Stowe  19 — 20 

Greek  infcription  in  London  48,  49 
Greenwich  armoury  103 

Grey  friars  letter  of  filiation  85.  87 

Gnardrecine  99 

Guiccia'din ,  his  account  of  printing  at 
Harlem  292 

Guileville  writes  le  pelerin  de  vie  humaine 

402 

Guns  and  gunpowder,  antiquity  of  187 
— 104;  number  of,  195,  196 
Gutienburg,  John,  the  printer,  294  ; 
flis  wooden  types,  306  ;  epitaph,  298 ; 
fuit  with  Dritzeheimer,  ib. 

- laid  to  have  invented  print;  - 

294 


ing 


H 


Haghmon  abbey,  grant  to  it  to  baptize 

138 

Hailing  church,  no  feats  in  344 

Harlan ,  its  claims  to  the  invention  of 
printing  examined  268.  282 — 308 
Harquebuzee  armour  98 

Harquebuziers,  ib. 

Harry  Grace  de  Dieu,  a  great  fliip  164 
Farvefl  folk,  their  wages  202 

Hayward ,  Mr.  mailer  builder  of  Wool¬ 
wich  yard,  his  papers  133 

Head-pieces  98 

Hea  fe  of  John  of  Gaunt  10a 

H:  ai v,  her  flatue  behind  the  temple  of 
Diana  at  Ephefus  13 


Hecatefttim 


13 

Hen- 
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Henniker,  Mr.  his  account  of  Bick- 
nacre  priory  255 — 

Henry  V's  navy  155 

— —  VIII.’s  navy  157 

- VI.  VII.  and  VIII.  their  horfe 

armoury,  102 — 10S  ;  foot  armoury, 

103 

Henry ,  Prince,  his  wardrobe  account 
88 — 96  ;  his  armour,  98  ;  horfe  ar¬ 
mour  192 

He;  cities,  releif  of  66 

Higkam  pifeina,  feneftella,  and  almery 

359 

Hoge  hall  ]  09 

Holy-water  pot,  365  ;  at  Chalk  and 
Milton,  366 

Hoo  Sl  W a' burgh,  feats  372 

Horton  Kirkby  pifeina  347 

Hound  at  chefs  404 

Houfnold  book  of  Thomas  Coney  25 
Houlhold,  king’s,  alfeffment  for  their 
provifion  204 — 207 


1 


Indenture  of  Berwick  caftle  431 — 436 
India ,  Eajl ,  Blips,  fize  of  178 

Indulgence,  copy  of  one  264  n. 

Infant  baptifm  according  to  the  Sax¬ 
ons  123 

Infcription  on  a  bell  369 — on  a  font 
425 — on  a  fpur  429 
jnferiptions,  Roman  at  Caftlefteads  64,- 
65,  66,  67,  68,  69,  70 
Inflruments  of  gold  from  Ireland  425 
Invejiiiure ,  fymbol  of,  in  Scotland  45 
Ionic  order  invented  for  the  temple  of 
Diana  at  Ephefus  8 

Ireland ,  gold  inflruments  found  in  425 
“James  I.  his  navy  17 1 

Jeux  partis ,  MS.  of  403 

‘John  BaptijVs  church  at  Canterbury, 
1 15,  116 — for  baptifm,  117 
Jones,  Sir  William ,  his  origin  of  chefs 

397 

Junius  (Hadr.)  his  account  of  Coffer’s 
invention  of  printing  at  Harlem  282 
—287 


King  at  chefs 


398 


Kit>  Coty  houfe,  Mr.  Boys’  obfervations 
on  38 

Knee  caps  98 

Knight  at  chefs  40  y 


'Labourers’  wages  200 

La  brum ,  what  131.  152.  365  n. 

Laity  feparated  from  the  clergy  389 
L  ambetb  MS.  on  printing  examined  257 
Lance  heads  95 

Laon ,  cannons  ufe  a  reading  defk  337 
Lapis  tituli ,  where  42 — 44 

Lavabo  348 

Lavacrum  347 >  3 

Lavatories  in  Canterbury  cathedral,  ivlr. 
Denne’s  account  of,  108;  Mr.  Goft- 
ling’s  miflake  about,  108';  at  Weft, 
minfter  abbey,  112;  Durham  113 
Lavatorium  no 

Lavatory  346 — 394 

Launces  of  Henry  VII.  and  Charles 
duke  of  Suffolk  100 

Leaden  fonts  122 

Leapers  at  chefs  406.  408 

L<  Brun  mifreprefents  the  temple  of 
Diana  at  Ephefus  15 

Leictjter ,  earl  of,  his  horfe  armour  102 
Lei  after ,  St.  Mary’s  church  there  has 
Bone  feats  with  zigzag  arches  392  n. 
Lenham  feats  393 

Letters,  moveable  on  wood  3O9 

Letters  of  filiation  85 

Light  of  holy  crofs  368 

Lincoln  cathedral,  font  in  1,-4 

Luton  font  120 

Lyons,  feat  of  the  pi  left  at  333 


M 


Maidftone,  Newark  hofpital,  367  ;  feats 
in,  372 

Mainefair«s  9S 

Malluvium  152 

Manual 
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Manual  curibufly  illuminated  357  n. 
Mars,  infcription  to  66 

Martin  s,  St.  church  and  font  at  Can¬ 
terbury  1 1 7 

Martin,  Alicia ,  her  bequeft  and  monu¬ 
ment  368,  369 

Mary  Rofc  galley,  her  defers  and  lofs 

165 

Mafking  armour  99 

Mafons’  wages  203 

Mafs,  celebration  of  396 

Mails  improved  167 

Meerman,  his  account  of  the  origin  of 
printing  examined  257.  318 

Mcntz ,  printing  introduced  at,  by  Fuft 
285.  287.  296  ;  authorities  for  this 
cited,  31 1 

Merchant  Ihips,  lize  of  178 

Midwife  baptizes  125 

Mill,  hand,  Roman  66 

Millen  fulfian  95 

Millers'  wages  20 1 

Milner,  Mr.  his  account  of  an  an¬ 
cient  wooden  cup  from  GlalTenbury 
abbey  41 1 

Milton  church, feats  in,  343..  373*  394; 
fenellella,  357 


Hen.  VIII.  157.  197  ;  Edw.  VI. 
158.  197  ;  Eliz.  169.  198  ;  James  I. 
171..  178;  Charles  I.  174.  198; 
Oliver  Cromwell  and  ufurpation,  179 
;8o;  Charles  If.  181  — 187,  198; 
Mary,  198;  Anne,  198;  Geo.  ill. 
198 

- pay  of  159 — 16 1 

New  Minfter  font  137 

Niche,  on  the  north  fide  of  altars  358  ; 
in  eall  walls,  339 

Nicholas ,  St.  church  at  P-ochefter,  its 
font  1 34 

Nichols,  Mr.  communicates  rates  of 
wages  in  Warwicklhire  208 — 210 
Norihfeet  feats  373 


O 


Obits 

Odyng fells  family 
Off  am  font 
Ord,  Mr.  communicates  a  letter  of 
filiation  of  the  Grey  Friers  85 — 87 
Ordnance,  improvement  in  carrying  it 


3'9 

.52,  53 
J25-  l37 


on  board  fhip 


166 


- near  Sittingburne,  feats 

373 

Ovid,  the  poem  de  Vetula  falfely 

af- 

Minerva,  infcription  to 

64 

cribed  to  him 

4°4 

Minion 

170 

Mtnftcr  feats 

373 

Moir,  Mr.  on  the  Italian  pipe 

81 

P 

Monks  not  allowed  to  refide  in 

a  n  a- 

nor  or  church  alone,  391  ;  architefts 

Pace  guards 

99 

ib. 

Panes,  a  pair  of 

94 

Montgomery  chapel,  its  fonts 

126 

PuonneZ  ^ 

Adore,  lady,  her  feat  at  church 

388 

Paonnicrs  I 

Morton  font 

106 

Pacunct  , 

400 

A/loujwald  font 

107 

Paon  J 

Mowers’  wages 

2Q2 

Parochial  churches  collegiate,  125- 

-a!- 

M  uffs 

94 

tar  in  monallic  churches 

*37 

Paffamine  lace 

61 

N 

Patrons  admitted  into  chancel 

3S9 

Paul's,  St.  church  compared  with 

the 

Naval  architeflure,  BritiPn,  memoir  on 

temple  of  Diana  at  Ephefus, 

20  ; 

Nav 


'54 


Britifli,  its  different  periods, 
155;  how  improved,  198,  199; 

under  Hen.  111.  Ed.  I.  and  Rd.  II. 
155;  Hen.  V.  125  ;  Edw.  IV.  156  ; 
7 


being  burnt,  15.  16.  72 — So 
Pavements,  Roman,  parallelled  37 
Pawns  405.  408 

Pay  of  Flenry  VIII. ’s  navy  158 — 163 

Peafants 
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INDEX. 


Peafants  at  chefs  409 

Pedones  409 

Peon  408,  409 

Peter  bor ough  cathedral  font,  not  pro¬ 
vided  141 

Pett,  Mr.  Phineas,  a  fhip  builder,  164. 

175  ;  as  alfo  his  family,  176 
Pew  for  a  font  120 

Pherz  399 

Philo  Byzantinus  7 

Plan  408 

Pionnes  408 

Pifcina ,  examples  of,  347 — 341  ;  on 
right  and  left  fides,  ib. ;  double,  348 

349>  350-  353  J  at  Bapchild,  352 
Platforms  on  decks  to  fight  on  168 
Pliny's  account  of  the  temple  of  Diana 
at  Ephefus  illuftrated  1 — 21 

Potocke ,  mifplaces  the  temple  of  Diana  at 
Ephefus  15 

Poonnes  1  o 

Poors  J  408 

Portculles,  a  cannon  fo  called  433 
Po>tuguefs  fhips  ufed  by  the  Spaniards 

178 

Pot  brafs  found  at  Clofeburn  425 
Pottery,  Roman,  paralleled  36 

Pouldrons  98 

Prefbytery  335 

Prieft  at  chefs  405 

Prince ,  a  great  fhip  165.  17 1 

Princejfa ,  a  Spanilh  fhip  taken  190 
Printing,  memoir  on  the  origin  of,  by 
Mr.  Willett,  267.  316;  whether  firft 
invented  by  Collar  at  Harlem,  282— 
287 

Prothefis  33 1 


a 


Queen  at  chefs 


399 


R 


Rabelais ,  his  defeription  of  chefs  406 
Raines  94 

Rainham  feats  372 

Raleigh ,  Sir  Walter,  recommends  im¬ 
provements  in  fhips  165 — 167 


Rashleigh,  Mr.  on  Cornifh  anti- 

qu.ty  83 

Rayton  chapel  386 

Reading  in  the  church  united  for  one 

prieft  342 

Retiarius ,  figure  of  48,  49 

Rheims,  epifcopal  throne  at  323,  333 
Riddell,  Mr.  on  fymbols  of  invefti- 
ture,  4^5 — 47  }  account  of  a  brafs 
veftel  found  near  Dumfries,  105  ; 
on  fonts  in  Scotland,  106 
Roc  460 

Roccho  407 

Rocbefter  cathedral,  and  St.  Nicholas 
church  font  in  134 

- cathedral,  pifcina  in  left  wall 

347  ;  ftone  feats  in,  382 
Rodmcrjham  feat  3 7  2*  393 

- church,  wooden  feats  391 

Rokh  407 

Roman  figures,  64 ;  bull,  66  ;  veflel,  66 
Romfey  font  136,  1 37 

Rookwood.  arms  406 

Rot'h  407 

Rouen ,  epifcopal  throne  at,  223 ;  out¬ 
rages  in,  347  n. ;  facrarium,  358 
Royal  Sovereign,  a  great  fhip  164 
Rue  406 

Ruggles,  Mr.  on  the  family  of  Ca- 
vendifh  50 


Sacrarium ,  358  ;  at  Rouen,  ib. 

Sails,  improvements  in  166 

Saker  1 70.433 

Sarcophagi  ufed  for  fonts  151 

Saxons  ufed  infant  baptifm  123 

Scarabaeus  found  in  Shepey  426  ;  ufe  of 
ib. 

Sccachi  398 

Schoejfer's  account  of  the  difeovery  of 
printing  314 

Scopas  built  Diana’s  temple  at  Ephefus, 

17 

Scotland,  fonts  in  106 

Seal  with  the  death  of  Becket  87 

- of  John  Glinde  ""  426 

Seamen,  increafe  of,  198  ;  wanted  by 
Spain,  1  79j  their  wages,  163 

Seamens 
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Seats  in  churches,  318 — 321;  behind 
altar,  339;  for  archbifhop  and  bi- 
ihop,  326 — 328;  abbot,  329;  priefts, 
331 ;  feating,  rite  of,  333  ;  in  France, 
337;  celebrant’s,  338;  double,  343; 
tingle,  343;  triple,  341;  number  of 
priefts  officiating,  243;  not  neceffary 
for  bithop,  34 3;  fingle  in  churches, 
383;  lift  of  their  ftone  arches  angu¬ 
lar,  39 1  ;  of  wood  in  churches,  ib. 
central,  394 

Secretary  at  chefs  402 

Sedes  347 

Sedllia  in  churches  335 — 343 

Sella  34.7 

Sens  cathedral,  feats  ill  338 

Serpentine  432 

Shaffroones  100 

Shat  rang  39  B 

Shepey ,  fcarabceus  found  ill  426 

Shepherds’  wages  201 

Sherborne  abbey  church  had  a  parochial 
altar  and  fonts  136 

Ship-building,  progrefs  of,  97 

Ships  of  war,  Britilh,  their  progrefs  133. 
137;  for  commerce,  158  ;  large,  for 
war  and  trade,  164,  163;  improve¬ 
ments  in  building,  163,  166  ;  James 
I.  lift  of,  172,  173;  fize  of  increafed, 
178.  190.  196;  improvements  in, 
191  ;  French  and  Spanilh,  large, 
196,  197 

Sborne  font  121 — 123 

Shots,  number  of,  exchanged  in  an- 
tient  and  modern  times  168 

Si  tula  132 

Skilla  no 

Smith,  Mr.  communicates  an  antient 
indenture  429 

Somner ,  Mr.  his  miftake  about  the 
ftrangers  hall  at  Canterbury  109 
Somers,  IVilliam ,  his  arms  100 

Southfieet  font,  121  — 123;  feats  373 
Sovereign,  a  large  fhip  of  Charles!.  173 
Spaniards,  want  feamen,  179  ;  build  an 
enormous  fhip,  196,  197 
Spanijk  fhip,  largeft,  when  built  178 
Spur  found  in  Towton  field  429 
Spurs  '  95 

Stakes,  tramping,  100;  round  and 
welting,  10 1 

Vol.  XL 


Stanford  le  Hope  feats  374 

Stone  fhot  432 

Stoup  265  n. 

Strabo's  account  of  the  temple  of  Diana 
at  Ephefus  17,  18 

Strangers’  hall  at  Canterbury  109 

Stroud  feats  372*  294 

Sturgeon ,  John,  his  wealth  24 

Superaltare  360 

Suffolk,  duke  of,  his  horfe  armour  103 
Sword  from  Alton  caftle  428 

Swords  of  inveftiture  43 — 47 

Symbols  of  inveftiture  43 — 47 

Syntbronus  330 


‘Tabernaculutn  23S 

Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephefus  iliuftrated, 
1 — 20;  its  altar,  9;  doors,  11; 
columns,  4 — 8;  how  lighted,  12; 
offerings  to  it,  12  ;  where  fituate,  14; 
miftaken  by  Le  Brun  and  Pocock, 
15;  whether  placed  on  wool-facks, 
16;  time  in  building,  16,  17  ;  burnt 
and  rebuilt,  17 

—  —  Grecian,  at  Stow  18,  19 

- of  Jupiter  Olympius  20 

Theodulffs  capitula  388 

Thiftle,  a  cannon  fo  called  433 

Throne,  epifcopal,  323,  333  j  patriar¬ 
chal,  329 

Tiltey  feats  393 

Tilting  armour  98 

Titnesus,  the  hiftorian,  his  character  17 
Tiretai,  Maurice  de,  founder  of  Bick- 
nacre  priory  273 

Tower  armoury,  furvey  of  98 

Tower  at  chefs  480 

Tonnage  of  fhips,  how  antiently  cal¬ 
culated,  177  ;  increafe  of,  198,  199 
Tortborwald ,  arms  of  107 

Tovuton  field,  a  fpur  found  there  429 
Tramping  flakes  100 

Tungri,  2d  cohort  of,  on  an  altar  69 
Turnor,  Mr.  his  obfervations  on  the 
houlhold-book  of  Thomas  Coney 
22—33 

Tylers’  wages  204 

Mmm  Types, 
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Types,  wooden,  objections  to,  305  ; 
made  by  Guttenberg,  306  ;  metal, 
cut,  and  joined  by  a  thread,  306 


Turvey  feats  374 

U  V 

Upchurch  feats  372 

Vambraces  98,  99 

Vamplets  for  tilting  Raves  99 

Venice  twifts  94. 

Veflel,  brafs,  found  near  Dumfries, 
105;  baptifmal,  126,  130 
V eftments  for  priefts  386 

Veftry  on  fouth  fide  of  churches  331 
Verdun  canons  ufed  reading-delk  337 
Vicarages  furnilht  with  a  vicar  and 
clerk  386 

Vergers  of  St.  Paul’s  not  to  marry  140 
Vienne ,  feats  in  the  church  333 

Vine,  Cyprian  12 


W 

Wages  of  feamen,  160 — 1 63  ;  rates  of 
fervants,  labourers,  and  artificers, 
ftatute  of  Elizabeth  refpeCting  210; 
in  the  county  of  Rutland,  200 — 207; 
in  Warwickshire  208—210 
War  dour  caHle,  defended  by  lady  Arun¬ 
del,  415  ;  ruined  by  lord  Arundel  416 
Wardrobe  account  of  prince  Henry  88 
Warner ,  bilhop,  liiftory  of  the  font 
given  by  him  to  Canterbury  cathedral 

143— '*43 


Warwickjhire ,  rates  of  wages  in  208  — 

210 

Wafhing  of  monks,  directions  about 

110,  hi,  112 
Watch-cafe  94 

Well,  holy,  at  Dereham  126 

Wtfminjter  abbey,  lavatory  at  112 
Wilfrid’s  remains  depofited  in  the  high 
altar  at  Ripon  379 

Will  of  John  Cavendifii  5^ 

Willett,  Mr.  his  memoir  of  Britilh 
naval  architecture,  154 — 199  on 
the  origin  of  printing,  267 — 316 
William  ill.  his  navy  187 

Wilmington ,  font  at  122 

Winchefter  cathedral  font  134.  139 
Windows  adorned  with  painted  glafs 
367 — lancet,  ib. 

WuiJIjw ,  fibula  found  at  425 

Wodeham  priory  confounded  with  Bick- 


nacre  255 

Woldham  feats  37  3, 

Women  fervants  wages  201 

Women  not  allowed  to  Hand  in  the 
chancel  388 

Wooden  types,  objections  to,  305 ; 
made  by  Gutenberg,  306 ;  blocks, 

3°  9 

Wooden  feats  in  churches  391 

Woolfacks  under  the  temple  at  Ephe- 
fus  16 

Wren ,  John ,  particulars  of  363  n. 
Wyntryngham ,  Widia/n}  provoft  of  Co- 
therftock  394. 


errata. 

Page  36,  line  19,  read  that ..it  is. 


63> 

2,  &c. 

Rev  J.  D.  Carlyle. 

63, 

J  M  Veras  ore  Domino  Ncftro  GouHano » 

91’ 

9> 

pinked. 

97, 

4» 

F.  A.  S. 

9» 

oufted. 

99, 

6, 

Corfletts  and  cuirafcs. 

164,  note, 

II, 

launched. 

189, 

3709. 

SI  2, 

3i 

London  by. 
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cient  Scottifh  Seals. 

Monf.  Adam  Fabroni-,  A  Pamphlet,  intituled,  Dell  Ariete  Guiturato3 
Hon.  Memb.  Society,  8vo. 
by  Sir  Jofeph  Banks, 

Bart. 

Sir  William  Young,  Bart.  Contemplatio  Philofophica, —  a  pofthumous 

Work  of  the  late  Brook  Taylor,  LL.  D* 
F.  R.  S.  8vo. 

Dr.  Lettfom.  An  EBay  on  the  Difeafe  produced  by  the 

Bite  of  a  mad  Dog,  or  other  rabid  ani¬ 
mal,  8vo. 

Abbe  C.  J.  Bevy.  Hiffoire  de  la  NoblefTe  he  editaire  et  fuccef- 

five  des  Gaulois. 

Rev.  Samuel  Ayfcough.  A  Catalogue  of  Oriental  MSS.  collected  in 

Indoflan  by  Mr.  Samuel  Guilt,  Surgeon 
to  the  General  Hofpital  at  Surat,  from  the 
Year  1 777  to  1 792. 

Abbe  C.  J.  Bevy,  Two  Copies  of  a  Profpedus  of  his  intended 

Publication,  intituled,  DiCfionnaire  Alpha- 
betique  et  Chronologique,  &c.  &c. 

Rev.JohnCollinfon,  M.A.  Hiffory  and  Antiquities  of  the  County  of 

■  Somerfet,  3  vols.  410  and  1  vol.  of  Plates*  - 

Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart.  ProfpeCuus  of  a  Sr  a  rift  ■  ca  1  Hiffory  of  Scotland. 

Monf.  de  la  Tour  d’Au-  Diffenarion  on  the  Language  and  Antiquities 
vergne  Corret.  of  Britany,  &c, 

William  Owen,  Efq.  The  Heroic  Elegies  and  other  Pieces  of  Lly- 

ware  Hen,  Prince  of  the  Cumbrian  Bri-* 
tons,  tranflated  by  him. 

The  Author.  Letters  on  IntoJeiance,  including  ancient  and 

modern  Nations,  and  difLient  Religions 
and  Sefts. 

Edward  King,  Efq.  Confiderations  on  the  Utility  of  the  National 

Del  t. 

Robert  Riddell,  Efq.  by  Antiquities  and  Topography  of  Nithfdale 
Richard  Gough,  Efq.  MS.  by- Robert  Riddell,  Efq.  with  Draw¬ 
ings  of' View's  and  Antiquities. 

Book  of  Common  Prayer  of  toe  Church  of 

»  ' 

Lh Hand,  in  Lie  Mauks  Language,  4to. 

Sir  x 
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PRESENTS  TO  THE  SOCIETY. 


Sir  Henry  Charles  Engle' 
field,  Bart.  V.  P. 

Rev.  Pr.  Kippis. 

Royal  Society  of  London. 

Literary  and  Philofophi- 
cal  Society  of  Man- 
chefler. 

Mr.  WagftafFof  Norwich, 
by  Dr.  Lettfom. 

The  Univerfity  of  Cam¬ 
bridge. 


William  Owen,  Efq. 


George  Chalmers,  Efq. 
Mr.  Samuel  Swan,  Jan. 

The  Rev.  JamesDallaway. 

Mr.  Francis  Daniel,  Hon. 
Mem.  by  the  lit.  Hon. 
Earl  of  Leicefler,  Pref. 
Charles  Townley,  Efq. 

Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare, 
Bart,  by  defire  of  Sig¬ 
nor  Carlo  Labruzzi. 

Thomas  Ruggles,  Efq. 


Rev.  Dr.  Layard. 


Determination  of  the  Orbits  of  Comets  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  methods  of  Father  Bofco- 
vich  and  M.  De  La  Place,  1794.  4to. 
Biographia  Britannica,  vol.  V. 

Philofophical  Tranfa&ions  for  the  Year  1793, 
Parts  I.  and  II. 

The  fourth  Volume  of  their  Memoirs,  Parti. 


Stone  Henge,  a  Poem,  infcribed  to  Edward 
Jerningham,  Efq.  4to. 

Codex  Theodori  Bezse  Cantabrigienfis  Evan- 
gelia  et  Apoftolorum  A£Ia  comple&ens, 
quadratis  literis  Graco-Latinis.  Edidit 
&c.  Thomas  Kipling,  S.  T.  P.  Coil.  Divi 
Joan,  nuper  Socius. —  Pars  prior,  &  Pars 
altera. 

.  AWelfh  and  Englifh  Dictionary,  compiled 
from  the  Laws,  FI i Rory,  Poetry,  &c.  &c. 
of  the  Antient  Britons,  by  William  Owen, 
Efq.  Part.  I. 

The  Life  of  Thomas  Ruddiman,  8vo. 

MS.  of  Sir  John  Mandeville’s  Travels  in  Pa- 
leftine,  &c. 

Hiftory  of  the  Science  of  Heraldry  in  Eng. 
land,  410. 

Print  of  a  Teffelated  Pavement  found  in 
Italy. 

Seventeen  Prints  of  figured  paterae  in  brown, 
from  the  originals  in  his  Mufeum. 

Via  Appia  illultrata,  ab  urbe  Roma  ad  Ca- 
puam,  &c.  the  Engravings  made  from  the 
original  Drawings  in  the  Pofieflion  of  Sir 
Richard  Colt  Hoare,  Bart. 

The  Hiftory  of  the  Poor,  their  Rights,  Du¬ 
ties,  and  the  Laws  refpe&ing  them,  in  a 
Series  of  Letters,  2  vols.  i2ino. 

A  Sermon  preached  by  him  in  Lambeth  cha¬ 
pel  at  the  Confecration  of  the  Honourable 
and  Rt.  Rev.  William,  Lord  Bifhop  of  St. 
David’s. 
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Edmund  Turnor,Jun.  Efq. 


Rt.  Hon  Sir  William  Ha¬ 
milton,  K.  B. 

Edward  Ford,  Efq. 
Samuel  Mindzenti. 

Richard  Gough,  Efq. 


Robert  Riddell,  Efq. 
Caleb  Whitefoord,  Efq*. 

Dr.  Bland. 

Francis  Stephens,  Efq. 


Impreflions  from  Seals  belonging  to  the  So¬ 
ciety  Antiquaries  of  Edinburgh,  as  an 
Appendage  to  thofe  before  given  by  Robert 
Riddell,  Efq. 

The  fir  ft  Volume  of  a  Collection  of  Engra¬ 
vings  from  ancient  Vafes,  moftly  of  pure 
G  eek  workmanfhip,  difeovered  in  fe.  ui- 
chres  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 
but  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Na¬ 
ples,  during  the  coutle  of  the  years  1789 
and  1790. 

Observations  on  the  Difeafe  of  the  Hip  joint, 
with  remaiks  on  White-iwellings  of  the 
Knee,  &c.  &c.  8vo. 

Thomas  Broughton’s  Dictionary  of  all  Reli¬ 
gions,  trandated  into  t  te  Hungarian  Lan¬ 
guage,  with  confide rable  additions,  by 
Samuel  MriMJz.mii.  j  vo!  8\’0. 

An  account  of  a  rich  illuminated  Miflal,  ex- 
ecu ied  for  John  Duke  of  Bedford,  Regent 
of  France  under  King  Henry  VI,  and  after¬ 
wards  in  the  pollcllion  of  the  late  Duchefs 
of  Portland,  4to. 

A  Drawing  of  an  ancient  fllver  Cup  belongs 
'  ing  to  the  Family  of  Mac-Leod. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Hiftory  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  Ireland,  by  James  Macpherfon, 
Erq.  4 to. 

Obl'ervations  on  human  and  comparative  Par¬ 
turition,  8vo. 

Royal  Genealogies,  by  James  Anderfon,  D.  B. 
2.  vols.  folio. 
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LIST  of  PLATES. 


"  Plate  Page 

I.  Plan  of  the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephefus  1 

II.  Antient  bas  relief  in  London  48 

JII.  IV.  V.  VI.  Roman  antiquities  at  Caftlefteads  64,  66,  67 

VI.  Italian  pipe  81 

VII.  Cup  found  in  Cornwall  83 

VIII.  Brafs  vefifels  found  in  Scotland  105 

IX.  Fonts  in  Scotland 

[There  is  no  place  X.] 

XI.  Font  in  St.  Michael’s  church,  Rochefter  134 

XII.  Fonts  at  Romfey  and  Offham  136 

XIII.  View  of  Bicknacre  priory  255 

XIV.  Plans  of  antient  churches,  &c.  312 

XV.  Single  feat  and  pifeina  in  the  South  chancel  wall  at  • 

Chalk  church  343 

XVI.  Seats  in  Norwood’s  chantry  in  Milton  church,  Kent  343 

XVII.  Bapchild  church,  Kent  352 

XVIII.  Ancient  cup  from  Glaffenbury  411 

XIX.  Mifcellaneous  antiquities.  425 

XX.  Spur  found  in  Towton  field.  1  .  2Q 

XXI.  Ancient  horn.  \ 
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WORKS  publifhed  by  the  SOCIETY  of  ANTIQUARIES. 

VETUSTA  Monumenta,  quae  ad  Rerura  Britannicarum  Memoriara 
confervandam,  Societas  Tabulis  CXXV.  aeneis  incidi  curavit ;  cum 
Explicationibus  necelTariis.  Folio.  Price  10I.  ior. — The  Plates  may  alfo 
be  had  feparataly ;  with  fuch  of  the  third  Volume  as  are  already  published. 

Tables  of  Englilh  Silver  and  Gold  Coins,  from  the  Norman  ConqueH: 
to  the  prefentTime;  illuftrated  with  67  Copper- plates ;  together  with 
the  Weights,  intrinfic  Values  of,  and  Remarks  upon,  the  feveral  Pieces. 
Quarto.  Price  in  Sheets,  2/.  2 s. 

Five  Differtations.  Quarto ;  Price  7 s  ;  viz. 

One  on  Domefday  Book,  and  one  on  Danegeld,  by  P.  C.  Webb,  Efq. 
Two  on  the  Heraclean  Table,  by  Mr.  Webb  and  Dr.  Pettingal. 

One  on  the  Tafcia,  by  Dr.  Pettingal. 

Archaeologia ,  or  Mifcellaneous  Tra&s  relating  to  Antiquity  ;  in  Ten 


Volumes,  Quarto. 

Price  in  fheets 

ill.  53;  or,  feparately, 

Vol.  I. 

Vol.  VII.  il. 

it. 

Vol.  II. 

1 5s- 

Vol.  VIII.  il. 

is. 

Vol.  III. 

1 8s. 

Vol.  IX. 

i8r. 

Vol.  IV. 

1  /.  1  s. 

Vol.  X.  il. 

5s- 

Vol.  V. 

il.  $s. 

Vol.  XI.  il. 

is. 

Vol.  VI. 

ll.  $s. 

The  Account  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Wardrobe  of  the  Receipt  and 
Expences  of  Edward  I.  in  the  28th  Year  of  his  Reign,  1300  ;  ioj.  6d. 

A  Colle&ion  of  Ordinances  and  Regulations  for  the  government  of  the 
Royal  Houfhold,  made  in  divers  reigns  from  Edward  III.  to  William  and 
Mary.  Alfo  Receipts  in  antient  Cookery.  Price  in  Sheets  155-. 

The  Military  Antiquities  of  the  Romans  in  Britain,  by  the  late  Major 
General  Roy,  F.  R.  S.  F.  S.  A.  accompanied  with  Maps,  Plans  of  Camps 
and  Stations,  &>c.  folio.  Price  in  Sheets  5/.  53. 

PRINTS. 

Le  Champ  de  Drap  d'Or ,  or  the  Royal  Interview  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
Francis  I.  between  Gmnes  and  Ardres ,  in  the  year  1520.  Price  2/.  2 s. 

Francis  l’s  Attempt  to  Invade  England,  1544;  from  an  Hiftorical 
Painting  at  Cowdray  in  Suflex.  Price  1/.  $s. 

The  Embarkation  of  King  Henry  VIII.  at  Dover,  May  31,  1520, 
preparatory  to  his  interview  with  the  French  King  Francis  I  ;  from  the 
original  picture  preferved  in  the  royal  apartments  in  Windfor  Cable. 
Price  1  /.  lu.  6d . 

The  Procefhon  of  King  hid  ward  VI.  from  the  Tower  of  London  to 
Weftminfter  *,  from  an  ancient  Painting  at  Cowdray.  Price  il.  1  is.  6 d. 

The  Departure  of  King  Henry  VI I E  from  Calais,  July  25,  1544. 

The  Encampment  of  King  Henry  VIII.  at  Marquifon,  July  154^. 

rlhe  Siege  of  Bolougne  by  King  Henry  VIII.  1544.  Price  2/.  is. — 
***  To  thefe  Eight  Prints  belong  Five  Hijforical  Differtations. 

Vol.  XI.  N  n  n  A  C  A- 
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A  CATALOGUE  of  PRINTS- 


ENGRAVED  AND  PUBLISHED  BY  THE 


SOCIETY  of  ANTIQUARIES  of  LONDON. 


VOLUME  I. 


Numb. 


Price. 
/.  s. 


o 

o 

o 

o 


THE  general  Title  and  Catalogue  in  Latin. 

1.  A  brafs  lamp,  found  at  St.  Leonard's  hill  near  Windfor. 

2.  Ulphus’s  horn,  preferved  in  the  cathedral  at  York. 

3.  The  font  at  St.  James’s  church,  Weftminfter. 

4.  The  portrait  of  King  Richard  II.  from  an  ancient  pi&ured 

lately  in  the  choir  of  Weftminfter  abbey.  J  0 

5.  Three  ancient  feals,  with  their  reverfes ;  the  firft  of  Cot-J 

tingham  abbey  in  Yorkfhire  *,  the  fecond  of  Clare  hall  in  | 
Cambridge  ;  and  the  third  the  chapter-feal  of  the  church  [  0 
of  St.  Etheldred  at  Ely.  J 

6.  The  ruins  of  Walfingham  priory  in  Norfolk. 

7.  Waltham  Crofs. 

8.  A  Plan  of  the  remaining  walls  and  city  of  Verulam. 

9 — 12.  Four  views  of  the  ruins  of  Fountain  abbey,  in  York-d 

{hire.  J  0 

13,  14.  Three  views  of  the  gate  of  St.  Bennet’s  abbey  atl 

Holm  in  Norfolk.  J  0 

13.  The  tomb  of  Robert  Colles  and  Cecily  his  wife  atd 
Foullham  in  Norfolk. 

16.  The  (hrine  of  King  Edward  the  Confeftor  in  Weft*d 

minfter  abbey.  J  0 

17.  The  North  front  of  the  gate  at  Whitehall.  o 

18.  The  North  front  of  King’s-ftreet  gate,  Weftminfter.  o 

19.  Plans  of  the  two  preceding  gates.  o 


o 

o 

o 


1 

1 

1 

1 . 


o 

1 

1 


1 

1 

o 


o 

o 

o 

o 


9 

o 

o 


O 

O 

6 


1  o  3 


Numb. 
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Brought  over  i 

20.  Coins  cf  K.  Henry  VIII.  Edward  VI.  Elizabeth,' 
and  K.  James  I.  Alfo  a  portrait  of  Q^Elizabeth,  from  >o 
a  painting  in  enamel. 

21 — 26.  The  Tournament  of  K.  Henry  VIII.  Feb.  12,  1510;! 

from  an  ancient  roll  in  the  Heralds’  office  J  0 

27.  The  ruins  of  Furnefs  abbey  in  Lancalhire.  o 

28 — 33.  The  Baron’s  letter  in  the  reign  of  K.  Edward  I.  Feb. 


Price. 

/.  s «  (1 . 
o  2 


12,  1300,  to  Pope  Boniface  VIII ;  with  the  feals  ap 
pendent. 

34.  An  antique  brafs  head  dug  up  at  Bath  in  1727.  o 

35,  36.  Three  views  of  Colchefter  caftle  in  Effex,  with  the") 
ground  plot.  J  0 

37,  38.  Tables  of  Engliffi  gold  and  filver  coins,  {hewing  the! 
feveral  fpecies  coined  in  each  reign.  J 

39.  Tetbury  caftle  in  Stafford  (hire.  '  o 

40.  Melborn  caftle  in  Derbylhire.  o 

41.  Lancafter  caftle.  o 

42.  Pontefradl  caftle  in  Yorkfhire.  o 

43.  A  gold  feal  of  Pope  Alexander  IV  ;  with  gold  and  a 

ftlver  coins  ftruck  in  France  and  Flanders,  relating  to  lo 
the  hiftory  of  England.  •  J 

44.  Knarefborough  caftle  in  Yorkflffre.  o 

43.  A  portrait  of  Dr.  Tanner,  Bp.  of  St.  Afaph.  o 

46.  Ticknill  caftle  in  Yorkfhire.  o 

47.  A  plan  of  Roman  roads  in  Yorkfhire.  o 

48.  A  Roman  teftfelated  pavement,  found  near  Cotter- 1 

flock  in  Northamptonfhire,  1736.  J 

49.  An  ancient  chapel  adjoining  to  the  Bifhop’s  palace  J 

at  Hereford.  ,  J 0 

50 — 52.  Three  Roman  teflelated  pavements  found  at  Wellow  J 
near  Bath,  1737.  J 

53,  54.  Ancient  feals  and  their  reverfes,  from  the  Dutchy? 
office  of  Lancafter.  J 

55 •  Gold  and  filver  medals  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
and  Lord  Darnley ;  with  others  of  Queen  Anne 
Prince  Henry,  and  K.  Charles  I. 

56.  Gold  and  filver  coins  of  feveral  Engliffi  Kings,  Prince 


if 


I 

I 

I 

1 


I 

I 

I 

I 


o 

o 

o 

o 


o 

o 

o 

o 


Edward,  and  Q^ Elizabeth. 


Nnn  2 


5  2  3 


Numb.. 
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Price. 

/.  il 
1 
I 


Brought  over  3 

57.  A  Roman  fudatory  found  at  Lincoln.  o 

51 — 60.  Ancient  feals,  from  the  Dutchy-office  of  Lancafter.  o  4 

61.  Winchefter  crofs.  o  1 

62.  The  decree  of  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford  in  1534,") 

againft  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  Pope  in  England.  J 

63.  A  plan  of  the  Tower  Liberties,  from  a  furvey  ini 

1 597;  i°  2 

64.  Chichefter  crofs.  o  1 

63.  Three  views  of  the  Roman  Retiarii.  o  1 

66 — 68.  The  portrait  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  Bart,  with  two 
plates  of  fragments  of  an  ancient  MS.  of  the  Book 
of  Genefis,  illuminated  with  elegant  figures ;  and  an 
hiftorical  diflertation  thereon. 

69.  The  ftandard  of  ancient  weights  and  meafures,  from 
a  table  in  the  Exchequer. 

70.  A  view  of  the  Court  of  Wards  and  Liveries,  as  fit 
ting;  with  a  brief  hiftorical  account  of  that  court. 


>0 


>o 


I0 


s 

O 

6 

o 


o 

o 


6 


Total  479 


This  first.  Volume  of  the  Vetujla  Monumenta  may  be  had  complete  for. 

jour  guineas . 


VOLUME  IT. 


1—2'.  PLANS  for  re-building  the  city  of  London,  after  the 
great  fire,  in  1666. 

3.  A  portrait  of  Mr.  Holmes,  keeper  of  the  Records 
in  the  Tower. 

4.  Ancient  deeds  and  feals. 

5.  A  view  of  the  Savoy  from  the  river  Thames. 

6.  The  warrant  for  beheading  King  Charles  I. 


o 

o 

o 

o 

o 


z  o 

i  o 

I  o 
I  o 
i  6 


3 


066 


Numb. 
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8. 

9* 


10. 

11. 

12. 

I3* 

14. 

15,  16. 


Brought  over 

An  ancient  wooden  church  at  Greenfted  in  Effex;  the 
fhrine  of  St.  Edmund  the  King  and  Martyr  ;  and  the 
feal  of  the  Abbot  of  St.  Edmund’s  Bury  in  Suffolk, 
Gloucefler  crofs. 

Three  teflellated  Roman  pavements,  found  at  W  in¬ 
terton  in  Lincolnlhire,  1747  ;  with  one  at  Roxby  in 
that  neighbourhood. 

Doncafter  crofs. 

Sandal  cattle  in  Yorkffiire. 

The  Savoy  hofpital  in  the  Strand,  with  the  chapel. 
Clithero  caflle  in  Yorkfhire. 

A  plan  of  the  ground  and  buildings  of  the  Savoy. 

A  view  of  the  cathedral  church  and  priory  of  Bene¬ 
dictines  in  Canterbury,  with  the  effigies  of  Eadwin, 
a  monk  of  that  convent,  between  the  years  1 130  and 
and  1174,  both  drawn  by  himfelf;  with  a  printed  ac¬ 
count  of  the  faid  drawings. 

17.  An  ancient  lamp  in  two  views ;  a  vafe,  and  two  bells, 
all  of  brafs. 

18.  Silenus  and  a  lamp. 

19.  Third  feal  of  Canterbury  cathedral,  and  a  mantle-piece 
at  Saffron  Walden. 

20.  Brafs  trumpets,  and  other  inftruments  found  in  Ire¬ 
land  ;  and  a  ffiield  found  at  Hendinas  in  Shropfhire ; 
with  an  explanatory  account. 


21,  22. 
23,  24. 

25* 

26. 

27. 

28. 


A 

late  Mr.  Hollis,  with  an  explanation, 

Two  views  of  the  old  palace  at  Richmond  ;  with  an 
account  thereof. 

View  of  the  palace  of  Placentia  at  Greenwich  ;  with 
an  account  thereof. 

The  Eaft  window  of  St.  Margaret’s  church,  Weft- 
minfter. 

View  of  the  old  palace  at  Hampton  Court ;  with  an 
account  thereof. 

Portrait  of  Dr.  Lyttelton,  Bp.  of  Carlifle,  mezzotinto. 


Price 

l. 

s. 

d. 

0 

6 

6 

' — — 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

}° 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

*0 

3 

0 

1° 

1 

0 

0 

1 

a 

}° 

1 

6 

}° 

2 

a 

}• 

5 

0 

}° 

5 

0 

}° 

2 

& 

}° 

5 

o> 

}° 

4 

a 

0 

5 

0 

2  10  6 


Numb. 
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/. 

Brought  over  2 

Seven  Phtes  of  ancient  Monuments  in  Weftmintler  Abbey,  vte. 

29.  Front  of  the  monument  of  Aveline  Countefs  of  Lan 

cafler. 

30.  The  cumbent  figure  of  Aveline. 

31.  The  undervaulting  and  ornaments  of  the  tomb. 

32.  The  North  front  of  King  Sebert’s  monument. 

33.  The  figures  of  Sebert  and  Henry  111. 

34.  Heads  and  ornaments  on  Sebert’s  monument. 

35.  The  tomb  of  Anne  of  Cleves. 

36.  The  monument  of  Raherus  in  St.  Bartholomew’s  churchy 

Weft  Smithfieid. 

57.  Specimens  of  architedure  in  the  Paid  church,  with  an  f 
.  account  thereof.  J 

38.  Fountain  at  Pvouen,  ere&ed  on  the  fpot  where  the! 
Maid  of  Orleans  was  burnt.  J 

h  l  Font  at  Winchefter  cathedral.  o 

41,42.  Two  views  of  the  Palace  of  Beaulieu,  or  New  Hall  in") 
Effex,  built  by  King  Henry  VIII.  J  0 

43.  Pvoman  pavements  found  in  Pittmead,  near  Warminfter.  o 

44.  Rom.  pavements  found  at  Cirencefter  and  Woodchefter.  © 

45.  Monument  of  Cardinal  Beaufort  In  Winchefter  cathedral"4 

46.  Monument  of  Bifhop  Wainflete  in  Winchefter  cathedral 

47.  Figures  of  Cardinal  Beaufort  and  Bifhop  Wainflete  on 
their  monuments 

Parts  and  ornaments  of  the  monuments  of  Cardinal 
Beaufort,  Bifhop  Wainflete,  and  Bifhop  Fox 
Monument  of  Bifhop  Fox  in  Winchefter  cathedral 
Two  view’s  of  a  reliquary  in  the  poffeffion  of  Thomas \ 

A  file,  Efq. 


39- 

40. 


48,49. 

50. 

5C52- 


53.  Monument  of  PTenry  Bourgchier,  the  firft  Earl  of 
Effex  of  that  family,  and  of  Ifabel  Plantagenet  his 
wife,  in  the  church  of  Little  Eaflon,  Effex 
44,^5.  Ruthvell  crofs  in  Annandale 


1 


o 


Price. 
s.  d. 
10  6 


>0  10  6 


o 


o 


6  o 

2  6 

5  0 

5  o 

5  0 
5  o 


hi  5  0 


6  o 

3  0 
5  0 


Total  6  8  6 


This  second  Volume  of  the  Vetufia  Monumenta  may  be  had  complete  for 
fix  guineas ;  or  the  two  volumes  together  in  boards  for  ten  guineas . 
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VOLUME  III. 


N>umb.  Price. 

/.  5a  c/t 

i,  2,  3.  Three  views  of  Magdalen  chapel,  near  Winchefter.  1  i>  o 
4,5.  Chancel  and  flails  of  Chatham  church,  Kent.  Stalls  inT 

Tiltey  church,  Kent,  and  in  the  choir  of  Rochefter  jo  10  6 

cathedral. 

6.  View  of  Wainflete’s  fchool,  Lincolnfhire,  and  monuo 
ment  of  Richard  Patten,  father  of  Bifhop  Wainflete.  j 

7.  The  vault  and  body  of  Edward  IV.  at  Windfor. 

8.  Monument  of  Edward  IV.  at  Windfor. 

9.  Plan  and  elevation  of  the  rood  loft  in  St.  George’s 
chapel  at  Windfor,  taken  down  1789. 

10,  II.  Elevations  and  plans  of  the  Weft  front  of  T.incolnl 
Minffer.  f 


>o  12 


© 


12- 


18- 


-17.  Six  plates  of  erodes,  ere&ed  in  memory  of 
Queen  Eleanor. 

12.  Queen’s  crofs  near  Northampton. 

13.  Figures  and  ornaments  on  it. 

14.  Geddington  crofs. 

15.  Figures  and  ornaments  on  it. 

16.  Waltham  crofs. 

17.  Figures  and  ornaments  on  it. 

-24.  The  funeral  proceffion  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 


}° 

}° 


AW  the  above  plates  are  accompanied  with  letter- prefs. 


25.  Fonts  at  TJfford  and  Sudbury.  o 

— 30.  Five  plates  of  feals  of  kings,  magnates,  and  royal  "1 

boroughs  of  Scotland,  with  an  account  by  Mr.  Aflle.  J  0 


7 

7 

7 

l5 

4 

15 


o 


5  9  6 


Prints 


i 


[  4^0  ] 


Print*  engraved  by  the  late  Mr.  George  Vertue,  now  ilie  property  of 

the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

»  '  Price. 

4  l .  s  i  d % 


o 

o 


y  1 


A  PLAN  of  London  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time,  copied  by*) 
Mr.  Vertue  1748,  in  8  plates.  J 

View  of  St.  Thomas’  chapel  in  London  bridge,  2  plates  o 

Survey  of  the  ffreets  of  London  after  the  fire,  2  plates.  o 

Two  views  of  Old  St.  Martin’s  church  in  the  Strand,  with  the! 

ground  plot.  J 

Roman  pavement  at  Stunsfield  in  Oxfordfhire. 

Two  views  of  Mr.  Lethieullier’s  mummy. 

The  firft  fett  of  Mr.  Vertue’s  hifforical  prints,  confifting  of  four 

plates  i  with  deferiptions. 

Henry  VII.  and  his  Queen ;  Henry  VIII.  and  Lady  Jane  Sey¬ 
mour. 

Proceffion  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  Hunfdon  houfe. 

The  cenotaph  of  Lord  Darnley ;  with  James  I.  when  a  child, 
and  the  Earl  and  Countefs  of  Lenox,  praying  by  it. 

The  battle  of  Caiberry  Hill  at  large. 

The  fecond  fett,  confiding  of  the  five  following  prints : 

Three  children  of  Henry  VII. 

Charles  Brandon  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  Mary  Queen  of  France. 
Frances  Duchefs  of  Suffolk,  and  Adrian  Stoke  her  fecond 
•  hufband. 

Lady  Jane  Grey. 

K.  Edward  VI.  granting  the  palace  of  Bridewell  for  an  hofpital. 
King  Charles  I.  and  his  Queen.  o 

Plan  and  elevation  of  the  Minor  Canons*  houfes  at  Windlor.  o 
Lincoln’s  Inn  chapel,  with  the  ambulatory.  o 

Plan  of  Whitehall.  '  o 

Chicheffer  crols.  o 


hi 


4 

3 


1 

1 


5 

1 

2 

2 

2 


o 

o 

6 

o 

o 


o 

o 

6 

o 

o 


Portrait  of  Sir  John  Hawkwood.  .  0 

Four  views  of  the  ruins  at  Stanton  Elarcourt  in  Oxfordlhire  ;*) 
drawn  and  etched  by  the  Earl  of  Harcourt.  .  J 


-*  > 


f 


* 


/ 


